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New Guide. 


1 : | Containing, Firſt, 

rhe Anaronr of a Hons; being an eract and 

compendious Deſcription of all his Parts; with their 

Actions and Uſes : Illuſtrated with FI GURES 

curiouſly Engrav'd on CopPER-PIA TES. 
eee, 


\n Account of all the Diszasts incident to 


2X5 Horses, with their Sigg, Cauſes, and Met bod of cure; 
| wherein many Defects in the FARRIER's Practice 
are now carefully ſupply*d, their Errors expos'd 
and amended, and the Art greatly im- 
prov'd and "advanced, according to 
the lateſt Diſcoveries. 
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S the general Uſe and Service of 

E | Horſes has render'd them more 
worth the Notice and Regard of 
Mankind, than any other of the 
Brute Creatures; ſo there has in 
moſt Ages of the World, been a 
1 more than ordinary Care taken, 
not only to model and fit them for their reſpec- 
tive Services, but alſo of their Breed and Preſer- 
vation: And we find Horſes were of ſo great Ac- 
count with the Ancients, that even Ariſtotle, Xeno- 
pPpbon, Pliny, and others of greateſt Genius among them, 
have beſte w d ſome of their Labours that Way, being 
ſenſible how much a good and ſerviceable Breed of 
2Z Horſes conduc'd to the Benefit of the Community; 
both in Peace and War: Neither have the Moderns 
been leſs induſtrious in all theſe Matters, but have 
made many excellent Improvements in Horſemanſhip : 
For about the Time that Painting, Sculpture, and 
other Arts were reviv'd in [taly, the Art of Riding, 
and of perfecting Horſes for the Wars, and in all 
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guſeful and genteel Exerciſes, was then alſo cultivated, 
and afterwards improv*d by Frenchmen, who went to 
Nome and Naples on Purpoſe to be inſtructed therein. 
+ Tho? the Perfection to which that Art is now arri- 
E | ved, is by all the ableſt Maſters throughout Europe, 
4 uſtly aſcribed to the noble Duke of Newcafle, who 
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The PREFACE. 


was not only himſelf an excellent Horſeman, but the 
beſt Judge that ever wrote upon the Subject. 

But all this while it does not appear that there has 
been any Proviſion made for the Cure of the Infirmi- 
ties and Accidents to which that noble and generous 


Creature is expoſed, ſuitable to what his Services 


really deſerve. For albeit the ſame Perſons who were 
the firſt Improvers of Horſemanſhip, were no leſs ſtu- 
dious of their Diſeaſes, and were allo the firſt of all 


the Moderns, who ſeem to have writ profeſſedly of 


them; yet it muſt be owned their Writingsare more 
like Syſtems of old Aſtrology, than as if they had been 
. for the Cure of Horſes: Neither can this 
be thought very ſtrange, if it be conſidered, that 
theſe Authors had no other Means of arriving at their 
Skill, but by adding from Books of Phyſick and Sur- 


gery, what they judg'd neceſſary to perfect the 
common and received Practice of Farriers, which in 


thoſe Times was of a very maſculine Kind, and had 
been handed down through many ignorant Ages, 


without any other Regulation, than what had ob- 


tain'd by Rote and Cuſtom. 


Now it is very eaſy to conceive, how thoſe who 


are uninſtructed in the Principles of any particular 
Art, may be miſled in what they copy and borrow 
from it; tor as they are not Judges themſelves, they 


will neither be apt to make choice of the beſt Au- b 


thor z nor can it be ſuppoſed, if they did, that they 


ſhould mend the Matter very much, in a Sciehce ſo 7 4 


much complicated as that of Phyſick, Sc. and which, 


the Ignorance of thoſe and the preceding Times, 
was itſelf embarraſſed with many idle and whimſical 1 
Dreams, not to be met with, or at leaſt depended on 


by ancient Writers, and which have been abſolutely 


rejected ſince the modern Diſcoveries have cleared 7 


the Way to true Knowledge. 
And that this was the Caſe of theſe 88 who 


firſt put Pen to Paper on the Diſeaſes of Horſes, is ; 


eV from their unjudicious Collections; for in them 
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we have all the Refuſe of phyſical Authors; and moſt 
Books that are at this Day extant upon the Subject, 
have been form'd upon the Writings of thoſe Perſons; 
ſo that the Cure of Horſes ſeems to be but very little 
underſtood, notwithſtanding all the Care and Pains. 
that has been taken to perfect it, | 3 
| Solleyſell was ſo ſenſible of this, and of the bad 
cCuſtoms which had obtained among the Farriers of 
. = Francein his Time, that it put him upon a more dili- 
gent Search into the Buſineſs, by conſulting the beſt 
Authors of Phyſick and Surgery, as himſelf takes No- 
tice; whereby he has indeed not only deliver*d a more 
ſafe and regular Practice, than any that went before 
him, but has alſo introduc'd Methods altogether new, 
with a great Variety of Medicines, which before had 
never taken Place in the Diſeaſes of Horſes: But 
yet, for all this, he was himſelf infected with many 
of the Errors of his Predeceſſors; for he is ſo ſcrupu- 
lous as to Times and Seaſons, and ſo much ty*d up 
to Cuſtom, that it even renders his Methods very im- 
practicable in many Circumſtances, and as he was not 
rightly acquainted with the Animal Oeconomy, he has 
accounted for many of the Diſeaſes, not from the 
true Mechaniſm of the Body of a Horſe, but ina ſpe- 
culative and abſtracted Way; which is ſo far from 
leading any one into the Nature and Cauſe of Diſea- 
ſes, that it muſt rather bewilder his Pupils, and 
bring them farther into the dark. 
NDNor are theſe the only things wherein that Author 
is blameable ; but if we examine into his Method 
- of Cure, it is ſo imperfect and perplex'd in many 
Places, by frequent Digreſſions, that a Man muſt be 
well acquainted with the Subject, or at more than 
ordinary Pains to reap any great Advantage from it :. 
Andasto his Medicines, tho* many of them are, no 
doubt, extraordinary good, and very well adapted to 
their ſeveral Intentions ; yet it is very plain, he has 
inſerted a Number of others, with long and tedious 
” 3 En- 


upon the ſtricteſt Examination, has proceeded more 
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Encomiums on their Virtues and Excellencies, which 


from 2 fond Opinion he has had of them, than from 


any real Virtues in them: Beſides, that many of 


them are ſo coſtly, that in the Proceſs of ſome regu- 
lar Cures, they muſt 
nzry Horſe. 1 | 

Neither has he been able to obviate the Objections, 


which we find have been made to himſelf, for inſert- 


ing ſuch vaſt Numbers of Remedies; for what he al- 


ledges concerning the Variety gf Conſtitutions, is ve- 


ry little to the Purpoſe, ſuch a Medicine of the ſame 
Intention need only be made flronger or weaker in 


the principal Ingredients z or if any Alteration be 
neceſſary, that ought to depend upon a Change or 
Complication of Symptoms; all which ſhould be 
clearly explain'd by thoſe who deliver Inſtitutions of 


Cure And as for his Chymical Proceſſes,” we look 
upon many of them as unneceſſary Implements, which 


only help to fill up his Book, and ſhew more of Pomp 
and Oſtentation than any real Uſe ; eſpecially ſince 


there are but few of them which vary much from 


the common receiv'd Forms; and if it was otherwiſe, 


they could not eaſily be comply'd with by any who 
are unacquainted with the Chymiſt's Art, or unpro- 


_ vided with the Inſtruments that are proper to make 


them. 


But if Solleyſell, who is deſervedly reputed the beſt 


Author, was even faulty in theſe Reſpects, notwith- 
ſanding all the Pains he had taken; What can we 


hope from thoſe of leſs Learning and Ability, who 


have only deliver'd things at ſecond-hand ? Of theſe, 
all Nations have produced ſufficient Store, whoſe 


Precepts have been as much, if not more, followed 


than original Authors; but none have been fo much 
abus'd that Way as ourſclves ; for altho* we have had 
the Reputation of improving many Arts beyond what 
others have done; and tho? that of Horſemanſhip was 
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exceed the Price of any ordi- 
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even brought to its greateſt Perfection, by the noble 


Perſon whom we have already taken Notice of; yet 
we have hardly one who has treated of the Diſeaſes of 
Horſes in any tolerable Way, Blundevil, who was 
the firſt of any great Repute amongſt us, is now al- 
moſt quite forgot. As tor Markham and De Grey, 
with others of later Date, they were only Copiers 
from him, as himſelf was alſo a Copier and Tranſ- 
lator from the 1:alians; and what theſe Authors have 
with ſo much Aſſurance taken from the common 
Rote, and added as their own, 1s, generally ſpeaking, 
the moſt inſignificant of any thi A they have deli - 
vered; ſo that it is no Wonder, if the Practice of 


thoſe be very abſurd, who tie themſelves up to their 


Rules. * „ 
The Want of proper Helps is certainly a very great 
Diſadvantage, not only to the Farriers, but to all 


thoſe who are intereſted in Horſes; for tho they may 


practiſe with Certainty enough in ſome Operations, 
and in many common Accidents that require only 


outward Applications, yet they muſt needs be at a 


great Loſs in moſt Diſeaſes, where the Maſs of Blood 
is affected; and therefore, we find in all ſuch Caſes, 
their main Recourſe is to Bleeding and Purging ; and 
whether rhat be proper or not, they neither know 
themſelves, nor can their Books inform them : And 
when a Horſe gives Signs of inward Sickneſs, the Book 


| (which is chiefly made up of a Parcel of = agg 


Receipts) furniſhes them with a Cordial Drink, com- 
pos'd of ſome Spices, or a few Herbs to be boil'd in 
Ale or White- wine; and if one Drench or two does 
not make a Cure, they areat a great Loſs what to do 
next: Having no other Notion of Medicines, but as 
if they work*d by a Sort of Magick. 

That this is the common and ordinary Way of 
Practice among Horſes, every one knows. We can- 
not however but own, there are many Gentlemen, 
and alſo ſome of the ableſt Farriers, who have not 
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The PREFACE. 
confin'd themſelves ſo much to Cuſtom, but have 
fallen upon better Methods than thoſe generally pre- 


ſcrib'd; and we find feveral very good Remedies 
handed from one to another, which are not to be met 
with in Books; but yet, as moſt are unacquainted 
with the Requiſites neceſſary for the right Admini- 


ſtration of theſe Remedies, they often prove as Wea- 
pons in unskilful Hands, which may either do Good 


or Hurt, as they happen to be right or wrong ap- 


ply'd; and if there be ſome who know how to apply 


them better than others, yet while their Methods 
are not communicated to the Publick, and thereby 


render*d of general Uſe, the Art can be but little 


_ advanced 


From all which Reaſons, and the frequent Com- 


plaints of thoſe who are the greateſt Sufferers by 
the Deficiency of this Art, we have been induced 
to propoſe this our New Guide ; wherein we have 
not only deliver'd an Account of all the Diſeaſes 


incident to Horſes, with the Method of Cure, but 
alſo the Anatomy of a Horſe ; the Knowledge of 
which being as neceſſary to Farriers, as that of the 
Human Body to Phyſicians and Surgeons ; and we 
are in Hopes it will meet with the more ready Re- 
ception, becauſe the Attempts that have been made 


of this Kind already by Sig. Ruini, and Mr. Snape, 
late Farrier to King Charles II. have both been in 
ſome Meaſure render'd fruitleſs ; the firſt having 


writ in a Language unknown to us, and at a Time 
when this Art was in a Manner in its Infancy ; 


and the other having never publiſh*d any thing pro- 


feſſedly of Diſeaſes (tho he fully intended it) but 
only his Volume of Anatomy, which, beſides that 


it is very rarely to be met with, is alſo ſo large, 


and incumbred with ſo many rung foreign to the 
Purpoſe, as makes it, in a great Meaſure, unproti- 
table to thoſe for whom it was principally intended. 


And 
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And therefore, that we might avoid theſe Indo 


veniencies, we have in our Anatomical Part wholly 
ſtudied the Benefit of ſuch as are unacquainted with 

che Subject, having deſcrib'd all the Parts of a Horſe, 
> with their ſeveral Uſes, in as ſhort and conciſea Man- 


ner as poſſible, and at the ſame time omitted nothing 
that is abſolutely material; and we have not only 


7 rectified ſeveral Miſtakes in Mr. Snape, but have 
Added many Things from the modern Diſcoveries, 
> which are not to he met with in that Author, and 


which are very neceſſary to the Knowledge of Diſ- 
eaſes. Neither need we make any Apology for the 
hard Appellations of ſome of the Muſqles, other than 
what Mr. Snape has already done, viz. That whereas 
moſt of them have the ſame Utſe with thoſe of the 
human Body, he therefore thought it prudent to re- 
"2 tain the ſame Names, believing it would be too aſ- 
-X fuming in him to impoſe others 
The Figures of the ſeveral Parts, are by all own'd 
ſo neceſſary, that we need not ſay any thing to recom- 
mend them, they being conſtant Helps, not only to 
thoſe who are Strangers to the Subject, but alſo to 
ſuch as are acquainted therewith; and tho' we are 
in this reſpect chiefly indebted to the Induſtry of Mr. 
Snape, as he was to Ruin, for many of them, yet we 
doubt not of Approbation in the Choice we have 
made, as we have not any that are uſeleſs, but ſuch as 

are of moſt Importance. 3 


As to our Treatiſe of Diſeaſes, it is partly the 
Reſult of ſome Obſervations that were made while 
I attended the Army, and partly of ſome that have 
been made ſince; during which time, we have care- 
fully taken notice of all thoſe things, both in Books 
and in Practice, that were the chief H indrances to 
the Advancement of the Farrier's Art; and what 
Steps we have taken to put it upon a better Foot- 

ing, will be judged reaſonable by ſuch as have per- 
uſed Mr. Snape's Book, eſpecially thoſe hort Digreſ- 


ſions, 


= PE / 
ſions, where he has accounted for ſome Diſeaſes that 
were the leaſt known by Farriers. The ſame Method 
Mr. Snape has obſerved in theſe few, we have carefully 
followed throughout the whole, which although it 
may ſeem ſomewhat difficult at firſt View, to thoſe 
who are unacquainted with the Animal Orzconomy ; 7 
yet as all js founded upon the Make, Frame, and Diſ- 7 
poſition of a Horſe's Body, and is therefore plainly 77 1 
demonſtrable to Senſe, it will in the End be found 
more eaſy than the uſual Methods, that have been 
only built upon Figment and Fancy, _ 
But, that the Reader may the more readily over 
come thoſe DiKeulties, we have endeavour'd to de- 
ſcribe all the Diſeaſes in a Way that is the moſt fa- 
miliar and intelligible, having ranked thoſe together 
that haye the neareſt Dependence upon each other : 
and in ſuch a Manner, that the underſtanding of 
one, may lead him inſenſibly into the Knowledge of 
another: A Method not hitherto obſerved, or right- 
ly underſtood, by any of our Authors. We have 
likewiſe been more than ordinarily careful, in diſtin- 
guiſhing, with u en to Signs and Cauſes, and in 
Providing for the ſeveral Accidents that may happen, 
than which nothing conduces more to the Cure and 
Preſervation of Brute Creatures, who are incapable of 
declaring their Infirmities; and becauſe many of the 
Diſeaſes of Horſes have a near Affinity with thoſe of 
the human Body, and as the comparing the one with 
the other muſt needs tend very much to the Advance- 
ment of this Art, we have therefore taken Notice of 
that in many Particulars, ſo far as the Mechaniſm 
of a Horſe may occaſion the ſame Symptoms and 
Accidents; and wherever they differ, we have endea- 
voured to put it in as clear a Light as poſſible, and 
have accordingly accommodated the Method of Cure. 
And as the right Adminiſtration of proper Reme- 
dies is of no leſs Importance, we have taken particular 
Care in that reſpect, having not only, in all Caſes, 


2 conſidered in a Treatiſe apart, concerning the Me- 
dicines proper for Horſes, which is a Supplement 
to this, and has met with the Approbation of the 
beſt Judges. RL E 


n 


As to the Defects and Errors we have already ta- 


ken Notice of in the common and ordinary Prac- 
tice; as alſo thoſe committed by the Abuſe of 
= Tents, the Application of greaſy Dreſſings, and 
many other Things too tedious to be inſerted here, 
we hope, we need make no Apology for ſo doing, 
ſince it will appear to any one who ſhall peruſe the 


following Treatiſe, that our Meaning in this was 


not to find Fault; but in order to their Amend- 
ment. For where- ever we have obſerved any thing 
in the received Method, or in any Author, ſup- 
ported by Experience, and agreeable to the Princi- 
plwes of Art, we have been ſo far from rejecting it, 
that we have rather recommended it to the World 
by ſuch Explanations, as we judged neceſſary to 
render it more intelligible and uſeful. : 


All that I think neceſſary to perfect this Subject, 


will be contained in a Treatiſe which will be ſhort- 


&+ 


bt ly publiſhed, containing the Order and Oeconomy 


that is neceſſary in the Diet and Exerciſe of Horſes, 
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— Chap. 1. Of the Parts which inve ap * 
cover the whole Body, 1 

LES Sect. 1. Of the Hair, Scarf-skin, His 

ee and fleſhy Pannicle, 18. 4 

Sect. 2. Of the Fat and common Membrane of the 

Muſcles, 5 

C H A P. l. 

. Of the Lower Belly. 
Sect. 1. Of its proper Inveſtiture and Tt eguments, ib. 
Sect. 2. Of the Caul, 7 

Sect. 3. Of the Gullet, Stomach, Guts, and Meſen tery 8 

Sect. 4. Of the Spleen, Pancreas and Liver, 25 the 1 

Porus Biliarius, or Gall- Pipe, 12 

Sect. 5. Of the Kidneys, Ureters, and Bladder, 14 
Sect. 6. Of the Parts of Generation in a Horſe and 
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HE Bodies of all Duadrupeds; as well as 
Men, are compoſed of different Parts, which 
are adapted to their ſeveral Functions: Some 
are ſolid, as the Bones and Cartilages; others 
are /oft, as the Glands and Muſcular Fle/b 
and ſome are of a middle Nature, as the Ligaments of the 
Foints, and Tendons of the Muſcles. But whether their 
Particular Structure be looſe or ſolid, or between both, it 


Threads. This is ſo plainly obſerveable in the ſoft Parts, 
bat it needs no manner of Proof; ſince every ane muſt have 
aten notice, in tearing Fleſh aſunder, that it is compos d 
Bf little Parcels or Bundles, and theſe Parcels may again 
e divided into others which are leſs, and afterwards into 
Pigle Threads, which are infinitely ſmaller than a Hair: 
Nature has alſo obſerv/d the ſame Oeconomy in the Struc- 
7ure of the hard Paris; for when we cut a Bone aroſs, all 
be Poruli, or little Holes, which form the Interſtices of its 
libres, are, in moſt Parts of it, plainly perceivable; and if 
be cut lengthways, their Direction and Courſe is na leſs 
Manifest. i | e 
But of all the different Subſtances ꝛwhereof an Animal 
Body is compoſed, that which Anatomiſis call a Mem- 
25] prane, is, next to 4 Fibre, the moft ſimple in its Stru- 
25 9 b B Hure, 
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Hure, it being a thin expanded Subſtance, - which has 
Length and Breadth, without much Thickneſs ; ſo that it 
ſeems only to be made up of fingle Threads, laid lengthways 
and acroſs, like a fine Web. We find ſome of them pretty 
thick, eſpecially towards their Origin; but others much thin- 
ner than the Film of an Egg: The whole Body is wrap'd up 
in one of theſe, and every particular Part has a membranous 
Cover, which preſerves it from the Injuries it would be ex- 
bpos'd to, from thoſe Paris which lie next it. Some Parts are 

involy'd in, double Membranes, as the Brain, and Pith of 


the Back, &c. which are very ſoft and delicate, and could | 


not be eaſily preſerv'd by a ſingle one. 


But beſides their Office of covering and defending all | 


Parts of the Body, ſome of them ſerve as Bags or Caſes, 


for Food and Excrements; others are form'd into Conduits, | 


for the Blood and animal Fuices, But ſome of theſe being 
partly muſcular, and partly membranous, they may be pro- 
perly ſaid to be of a mix'd Nature, as are moſt of the Muſ- 
cles, and many other Subſtances throughout the Body. 
The Muſcles are made up of fleſhy and tendinous Fibres ; 
which kind Structure is neceſſary to their Action, they 
being the Inſtruments of Motion. Almgſt all Muſcles are 
fleſhy and ſoft in the Middle, and for that Reaſon are capable 
of being contratted and dilated ; for if they were otherwiſe, 
it would be impoſſible for any Creature to move + whereas 
by the Figure they are of, we find em ready to anſwer 
every Inclination of the Mind, without Pain or Stiffneſs. 
The Muſcles are e Figures, ſome flat, as thoſe on 
the Rim of the Belly; others more round, as thoſe of the 
Thighs and Legs; ſome of which, towards their Inſertions, 
terminate in a ſtrong, nervous, ſinewy Subſtance, called a 
Tendon. CO 
A Ligament is more compact and firm than a Tendon, 
but not altogether ſo hard as a Cartilage. It is that 
Subſtance which ties the Foints together; whereof ſome are 


round, as thoſe which we obſerve faſtned to the head of d 


Bone, and the inſide of its Socket ; others are flat, and «©- 
ver the Foins like ſo many pieces of Leather naiPd on, to 


Reep the two Bones from falling aſunder, and to preſerve an 


Unformity in their Motion. 


A Cartilage, or Griſtle, which we obſerve more or leſs | 
at the Ends of moſt Bones, is harder and leſs pliable than | 
the Ligaments : Theſe being of a ſmaith Surface, and | 

moderately | 
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moderately thick, are a Defence to the Ends of the Bones, 


which are more hard and brittle; and if they were not thus 
. fartifyd, might therefore be worn and abraded by their 


otton. | 5, | | 5 
T he Bones are of the moſt hard and compact Subſtance of 
the whole Body; they are without Senſe, as are alſo the 


Ligaments and Cartilages, otherwiſe they would be unfit 


to anſwer their particular Functions: But, notwith/land- 
ing their Inſenſibility, if any of them happen to be _ 
they may cauſe Pain, and create a great deal of Trouble 
As the Bones are, of all the Parts which compoſe an 
animal Body, the moſt ſolid, the Glands, or Kernels, are 
reckon'd among the ſofteſt ; being curious Bundles of Veſſels, 
which are infinitely ſmall, and laid cluſely together, in many 
Circumvolutions and Turnings : From ſome of theje are ſe- 


parated Excrements, and from others Juices, which have 
their peculiar Uſes, as will be ſhewn hereafter. 


The Veins, and Arteries, Nerves, and Lymphatick Yz/e!s, 
are the Conduits and Pipes, through which all the liquid 
Fuices 4 the Body do paſs, The Arteries are Veſſels which 


carry the Blood from the Heart to the Eætremities, and the 


Veins are the Chanels which carry back that Portion of it, 


which is more than ſufficient for the Nouriſhment of the 


particular Members. The Nerves are of a compat? Sub- 
ſtance, like ſo many tough Cords, of a white Colour, and 
different Sizes, ſome being pretty large, others infeitely 
ſmall ; and the they ſeem to be ſolid and imperforate, that 
is to ſay, without any viſible Bore or Cavity in them, vet 
it is very certain they carry the: animal Spirits from the 
Brain into all Parts of the Body; and are the Inſiruments 
which communicate all Senſations to the Imagination, The 


 Lymphatick Veſſels are of a more thin Texture, and carry 


a clear tranſparent Liquor, which is aljo ſubſervient ta the 
Functions of Nature. 5 

In ſhort, all the Parts of the Body, whether thoſe that 
are hard, or thoſe which are denominated ſoft Parts, are 
nouriſhed by Blood, and their peculiar Juices produc'd of 
Blood: Neither is it improbable, that the whole animal 
Frame is compos'd of the ſeveral Modifications of Veins, Ar- 
teries, Nerves, and Lymphatick Veſſels, 

Theje Things being premiſed, for the Benefit of ſuch as 
are Strangers to the Study of Anatomy; 1 fhatl now pro- 
ceed to hanc le the Subject particularly, and take every Part 
as it lies in it; proper Order. | 
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CHAP 3 


Of the Parts which inveſt and cover the able 
e 8 Body. e 55 


6. I. Of the Hair, Scarfskin, Hide, and Fleſby Pannicle. 


The Hair I N deſcribing the Parts of a Horſe, the 

A firſt Thing that preſents to our View, is 
the Hair, which may not improperly be called the upper- 
moſt Cover of the whole Body. It will be very little to our 
_ purpoſe to ſpend time about its Production, or how it 
comes to be of ſo many different Colours; I ſhall therefore 
proceed to obſerve, that the Hair is both an Ornament and 
a Defence to all Animals. That which we call his Coat, 
is not only agreeable to the Eye in a plump young Horſe, 
but a Defence from the Injuries of Cold and Heat, and the 
Accidents to which he would be often expos'd, in his feed- 
ing among Shrubs and Buſhes; and that which grows 
out to ſome length on the Footlock, is a no leſs Defence 
to that prominent Part, when he travels on ſtony Ways, or 
in froſty Weather, when the Roads are cruſted, which 
_ otherwiſe would be very much expos'd to Wounds and 
Bruiſes. As for the Main, Tail, and Foretop, they add 


oreatly to the Beauty of a Horſe, and are a ſuitable De- 


corement to a Creature of ſo much Fire and Mettle. 
: * The firſt fleſhy Tegument, or Cover, is 
orien, the Scarfikin, and is that which riſes ſo 
Te eaſily into a Bliſter, by being pinch'd or 
ſcalded; it is not endu'd with any tender Senſation, but 
will bear the Touch without Pain; it is produc'd from 


the Hide, which it involves and covers on all Parts, and 


has from thence its Nouriſhment. Its Uſe is not only to 


cover the true Skin, and defend it from thoſe painful 


Senſations to which it would be expos'd, as we daily ob- 
_ ſerve, when it is fretted off; but as it reſembles a curious 
Net-work, and is full of little Holes or Pores, it is there- 
by ſuited to give way to the excrementitious Matter which 

_ continually exhales from the Body. 
The Hide The next common Covering is the Sin, 
(properly ſo call'd) or Hide, which lies im- 
medlately under the other, It is nouriſh'd with Veins, Ar- 
| | | terles, 


draw the Skin into Wrinkles, by which 
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teries, &c. and is alſo porous for the Paſſage of Sweat, or 


other perſpirable Matter, which is ſeparated from a vaſt 


number of little Glands, which lie on the Infide of it; 
and as the Scarfskin is a Defence to the Hide, ſo the Hide 
is a Defence to thoſe other Parts which lie under it. 
Underneath the Skin is plac'd the fleſhy 5 
Pannicle, which is muſcular, and helps to in 4 my 


means a Horſe throws off the Duſt, Flies, or other Things 
that hurt him. Tt is alſo nouriſh'd with its proper Veins 
and Arteries, c. and beſides its peculiar Uſes, it ſerves, in 
concert with the Skin, to defend the Body from external 
Injuries, viz. by keeping it warm in Winter, and prevent- 
ing a too great Exhalation of the Spirits in hot Weather. 


H. II. Of the Fat and common Membrane of the Muſcles. 


Beſides theſe Teguments abovemention'd, The Far 
there is the Fat, and common Membrane . 
of the Muſcles. The Fat which. lies between the fleſhy 
Pannicle and the faid Membrane, is diſtinguiſh'd from 
that which covers the Caul, by its oilineſs, and is ſaid to 


be generated of the more unctuous Particles of the Blood, 


working thro' the Veſſels, and detain'd there by the cloſe- 


neſs of the ſaid Pannicle. It is not one continu'd Covering 


in Horſes, as in Bullocks, and ſome other Animals, but 


chiefly fills up the Interſtices of the Muſcles externally, 
and is not only a Defence, as the other Teguments are, 


but ſerves to make a Horſe look plump, ſmooth, and 
beautiful. How far it is capable of being again converted 
into Nouriſhment, I ſhall not offer here to determine. 

As to the Membrane of the Muſcles, Th 
which is the innermoſt of all the common Moone of 
Teguments, it is ſaid to take its Origin ,,, Muſcles. | 
from the Back; and ſpreading itſelf all 18 
over the Body, is knit to their proper Coats by a great 
number of ſmall Fibres, yet not ſo cloſely as to hinder 


their Action: It is in a Horſe conſiderably thick, and 


ſerves to ſtrengthen and confirm all the Muſcles in their 


proper Situation, and to be a Capſula, or Caſe, to defend 


them from Injuries. 


B 3 CHAP. 
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6 The Anatomy of a HORSE. Canav. Il. 


CHAP. Il 
of the lower Belly. 
§ I. Of its proper Inveſtiture and Teguments. 


55 B the lower Belly, is to be underſtood all that Cavity 


which is below the Midriff, and is encompaſled by the 


| Short-ribs, the Point of the Breaſt-bone, Loins, Hanch-bones, ; 


and Share-bones, and is fill'd with Guts, and other Entrails. 
The proper Teguments of the lower Belly, are the 
Muſcles, and the Membrane which lies under them, 
call'd the Trung Ec | REL 85 5 
1 ne Muſcles are of different Shapes an 
Mel br Figures, according to their ſeveral Uſes. 
to the Iower Theſe on the lower Belly are divided into 
Belly. five Pair; the uppermoſt are called the 
oblique deſcending Muſcles, and derive their 
Origin from the Sides of the Breaſt-bone, the Points of 
ſome of the lowermoft Ribs, where they reſemble the 
Teeth of a Saw; from the Tips of the ors e e of 
- the Joinings of the Rack-bone in the Loins, 
„ pag os 2 downwards into the white 


„ Line, which is only a tendinous Subſtance, 


form'd by the Endings of ſuch of thoſe Muſ- 


cles as meet and are determin'd in it; and reaches from 
the Point of the Sword-like Griſtle of the Breaſt-bone, as 
low as the Share-bone, dividing the lower Belly in the 


middle. Theſe two Muſcles have their Inſertion from 


below the Navel downwards, to the End of that Line. 


The oblique The next are the ob/ique aſcending Pair; 
aſcending Pair. they riſe from the upper Part of the Hanch- 

bone, and from the Proceſles of the Verte- 
bre of the Loins and Os ſacrum; and taking a contrary 
Courſe to thoſe abvve deſcrib'd, they are inſerted partly 


on the Ends of the Short-ribs, and partly on the white 


Line, from the Point of the Breaſt-bone down to the Na- 


vel. Their Action is different from the former; for as 
_ thoſe draw the lower Part of the Belly ſideways, towards 


the Breaſt, from whence they ariſe, ſo theſe draw down 
the Cheſt ſomewhat aſlant towards the Loins. 


The Streight The third Pair are call'd the Re#7, or 


Pair, ſtreight Muſcles; becauſe their Fibres run in 
£ 
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a ſtreight Line from their Origin, at the Sides of the above- 


mention'd Griſtle, and the Ends of the Baſtard-ribs to 
the Share-bone, where they are inſerted. There are in 


_ theſe ſeveral tendinous Interſtices, which are the Cauſe 
_ why ſome Anatomiſts have divided them into divers 
Muſcles. They ſhorten the Belly, by drawing the Breaſt 


and Share-bone towards each other. 
The fourth Pair are called the Pyrami- The - pred 
dal, from the Reſemblance they bear to a Pair. 
Pyramid, being broad at Bottom, and growing gradually 
narrower towards the Top: They ſeem to be derived from 
the ſtreight Muſcles, and are allifting to them in con- 
tracting the Belly. 
The laſt are the Tranſverſe or Croſs The Tranſverſe 
Muſcles, which have their Origin from the Parr. | 


lowermoſt Baſtard ribs on each Side, from the tranſverſe 
| Proceſſes of the Joints, or Vertebræ of the Loins and 


Haunch-bones, from whence, running acroſs the Belly, 
they are inſerted in the white Line. 

Beſides that theſe Muſcles are a Cover and Support to 
the lower Belly; they have not only their particular Of- 
fices, but act in concert with each other, and give their 
mutual Aſſiſtance in compreſſing the Guts, to the Expul- 
ſion of their Excrements. 

Underneath the Muſcles lies the Perito- The Parieo- 
neum, which is the next proper T egument num. 


of the Guts. It is a double Membrane, of an oval Fi- 


gure, and is thought to derive its Origin from that 


which involves the Pith of the Loins ; its Inſide is very 


ſmooth, and lin'd with a fort of Mucus, which proceeds 
from the Guts, over which it is ſpread. From this Mem- 
brane, all the lower Parts of the Belly are furniſhed either 
with their common, or proper Membranes, It has Liga- 
ments, whereby it helps to bind all the Guts in their pro- 
per Situation, that no violent Motion may diſplay them 
it alſo affords a ſtronger Ligament to the Liver, and is a 


great Support to a vaſt Number of ſmall Veſſels, which 
| would either be broke, or twiſted in ſo long a Courſe, 


were they not preſerv'd within its Duplicature. 


9 U. Of the Caul. 


The Caul ſeems to be a proper Invelop- The Caul. 
ment or Cover to the Guts, being in moſt _ | 
| . Animals 
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Animals ſpread all over them ; tho' in a Horſe it is often 
ſeen to lie forward in Wrinkles, which may be occaſion'd 
by his violent Labour. It is in figure like a Purſe-Net, be- 


ing double, and open at top, but knit together towards the 
bottom: It adheres to the lower Part of the Stomach, and 
likewiſe to the Spleen, and hollow Side of the Liver. By 


its underſide it is faſten'd to that Part of the Gut Colon, 
which lies under the Stomach lengthways, and likewiſe to 


the Sweetbread, and beginning of the ſmall Guts. 


As the Caul has plenty of Fat, it not on- 
WF. ly ſerves to keep the bottom of the Sto- 


mach, and moſt of the Guts moiſt, but alſo to cheriſh 


them with its Warmth : And beſides this, it has likewiſe 


a further. Uſe, vi. to ſuſtain a vaſt number of Branches 
of Veſſels which paſs between its Membranes to the Sto- 


mach, Spleen, and Guts, Sc. 


Þ II. of the Gill, Stomach, Guts, and alien. „ 


The Gullet. Tho? all the Gullet be not contain'd in 


the lower Belly, yet as it is an Appendage 
to the Stomach, and the Funnel thro' which every thing 


_ Paſſes into it; a Deſcription of it cannot be ſo proper any 
Where elſe, as in this Place. 3 | 
It is hollow and round, beginning” at the Root of the 
Tongue, behind the Head 'of the Windpipe, under which 
it paſleth, turning a little to the Right, to give way to the 
great Artery ; afterwards inclining to the Left, it paſſes 


thro' the Midriff, and 1 is inſerted into the Stomach towards 


its left Side. 


It conſiſts of three Coats, or Caſes; the outermoſt ſeems 


to come from the Pleura, &c. the middlemoſt is muſcular 


and thick, conſiſting of two Ranks of fleſny Fibres, aſ- 


cending and deſcending obliquely croſs one another: The 


innermoſt is membranous, with ſtreight Fibres only; its 
Veins communicate with thoſe on the Breaſt and Neck, 


ven. zs do alſo its Arteries. At its beginning it 
i _ . has two large Glands or Kernels, which ſe- 


parate a Moiſture to keep its inſide glib, to facilitate the 


Paſſage of the Blood, c. Where it is inſerted into the 
Stomach, it is compoſed of a pretty thick Subſtance made 
up of circular and fleſhy Fibres, whereby it contracts and 
dilates itſelf, to give way to the Aliment, or ſhut up the 
Stomach at pleaſure. This is  call'd the left, or upper 


Orihce 
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1 Orifice of the Stomach ; and that whereby it diſcharges 
J itſelf into the Duodenum, its right or lower Orificqe. 
: The Stomach is round, and ſomewhat qy,0,,, 
2 long, reſembling a Bagpipe, but more capa- 5 
1 cious on the left Side than the right; its Magnitude is, 
4 generally ſpeaking, more or leſs, according to the fize of 
the Horſe. It is alſo compoſed of three Caſes, the outer- 
) moſt of which ſeems to riſe from the Peritonæum; the 
| ſecond is muſcular and fleſhy ; and the laſt a Continua- 
tion of the innermoſt Coat of the Ter | 5 
5 It has Arteries from the Cæliacal Branch 
of the Horta, and Veins from the Splenick, in . 
and the Gaftricks, a Vein common to its left Side and 
I the Caul, and one common to the Caul and the right Side 
from the Meſentericks ; and laſtly, the Pyloria, which 
comes from the Porta. _ „ 
It has Branches from the Recurrent 
Nerves, which being exceeding numerous, 
are the Occaſions of its being ſo very ſuſceptible of Hun- 
ger, and all other Senſations. | | 1 
Tbe Uſe of the Stomach is to concoct , Uk. 
and digeſt the Aliment, ſo as to render it fit 8 
for Noutiſhment ; and this is perform'd chiefly by its 
muſcular Motion, which is manifeſt from its Structure, 
and the Power it has of contracting itſelf into thoſe Ru. 
ge, which we diſcover in it when it is empty. 
After the Stomach come the Guts, which, ©, 8 
according to Mr. Snape's Computation, are om 
in number fix, to wit, the ſmall Gut, the Cæcum or blind 
Gut, the three Colors, and the ſtreight Gut. | 
The ſmall Gut (which in a Man is divid- , . 1 +... 
ed into 13 to 9 the Duodenum, Feſu- T0 ans. Fa. | 
num, and hon, from its ſeveral Circumvolutions) is in a 
Horſe reckon'd to be about 26 Yards in length; and is in 
all its Turnings faſten'd to the Meſentery. The Stomach 
empties its Aliment into this Gut, which is furniſh'd with 
an infinite number of milky Veſſels, call'd Laceals, that 
receive the finer Portion of the Aliment, which being con- 
| vey'd by theſe little Conduits acroſs the Meſentery, to one 
common Receptacle, aſcend upwards along the Spine, 
thro? a pretty large Chanel, which is call'd the Thoratck 
DuF ; and from thence into the Veins, and is incorporated 
with the Blood. The coarſer Part of the Food, by a peri- 
ſtaltick, or vermicular Motion, which is common to = 
| | | tne 
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the Guts, falls downwards, and is diſcharg'd in Excrement. 
There are in this Gut, beſides the Veſſels it has in com- 
mon with the reſt, two Ducts which open into it; the one 
from the Liver, and the other from the Sweetbread; 
each of which ſends in a Juice, that contributes to the | 
Refinement of the Aliment, &c. | 
The next is the Blind Gut, which has | 
The Cæcum but one Paſlage for the Excrements, ſo that 


or blind Gut. they are forced to return back the ſame | 


| | way they went in, _ 

The Three The three Colors (which in Men are but . 

Colons. one continued Gut) are next the Blind Gut; 
they are divided into three Guts by two 


narrow Necks of about half a Yard in length, This Gut 
is drawn up into many Purſes or Cells by two Ligaments, 


one of which runs along the upper Side, and another along 
the under Side ; which, with the Aſſiſtance of a Valve at 
its Beginning, hinder the Excremegts, either from returning 
back into the ſmall Guts, or falling too ſoon downwards, 
before the Chyle or milky Subſtance is ſufficiently prepar'd, 


and ſent off into its proper Veſſels. The Cæcum ſeems alſo 


to be inſtead of a Valve, to hinder the Aliment or Chyle 
from falling too ſoon downwards into the Colon; for if 
it was not in ſome meaſure obſtructed, and detained in 
its Paſſage thro” theſe large Conduits, the Body could ne- 
ver be ſufficiently ſupply'd with Nouriſhment. The firſt 
of theſe Colons is about a Yard and half in length ; the 
fecond about a Yard ; and that which joins to the Rec- 
tum or * Gut, near fix Yards long. 

5 The Streight Gut, which goes ſtreight 
The Streight downwards to the Fundament, is not above 

. half a Lard in length; its Coats are thicker 
than thoſe above deſcrib'd, its middlemoſt being very 


| fleſhy and muſcular : At its Extremity there is a Sphin- 


cter, which dilates itſelf for the Evacuation of the Ex- 
crements, and keeps It contracted, or ſhut up at all other 
Times. 

There is on the Inſide of the whole Guts a Mucus, or 
ſimy Matter, which pteſerves them from being hurt ei- 
ther by the Hardneſs of the Excrements, or the Pungency 
of any {harp corroſive Humours ; for they being, as moſt 
other membranous Subſtances, full of Branches of Nerves, 


would be in perpetual Pain, had not Nature taken a ſpe- 
cial Care of them. 


The 
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Chap. Il. The Anatomy of a HORSE. 

The Meſentery, which in the next Place, The a 
comes properly to be deſcribed, is ſo called | 
from its Situation in the Middle of the Guts. Its Riſe is 
from the third Rack-bone of the Loins, and is compoſed 
of three Membranes, the middlemoſt being very full of 
Kernels or Glands, which, when they happen to be over- 
much dilated, obſtruct the Paſſage of the Chyle, which 
runs acroſs its Membranes; and the Body being thereby 
depriv'd of its Nouriſhment, becomes lean and emaciate, 
and at length falls into irrecoverable Diſeaſes. 

At its Riſe it is gathered together in a vaſt many Plaits 
or Folds, which being open on that Part of it to which 

the Guts adhere, makes them lie in thoſe Circumyolu- 
tions and Turnings, in which we always obſerve them: 
And this ſeems abſolutely neceſſary; becauſe if they were 
not tied in ſuch a manner, but let looſe, the Excrements g 
would either paſs too quickly through them, or elſe be 
wholly obſtructed, by reaſon they would be apt to twilt 
and entangle one with another. 

In a Horſe, the Meſentery is uſually above a quarter of 
2 Yard in Breadth; and beſides, in the milky Veſſels, which 
are ſuſtain'd by it, it has abundance of Lymphaticks, 
which ſerve to dilute the Chyle. Its ran Irs Vati. 
are Branches of the Porta; and its Arte 
ries the Meſerarck or Meſenterich : As to its Uſe, it is 
ſufficiently demonſtrable from what has been already faid 
concerning it, and the Guts. 


= T A BL E I. 0 the Guts, as they appear after 
the Cl is taken away. 


AAA A. Sheweth the Gut Colon, with all its Circum- 
volutions and Folds, with the jmall Necks, which divide 
it into three Parts; as alſo the Space which it rakes up 
in the lower Belly. 

B. The Cæcum or Blind Gut. 

C. The Rectum or Streight Gut. | 

D. Part of the Diaphragm, or Mid: iff. 

E. The Yard. 

F. The Glans or Nut. 
G. The Fundament with its Sohincter. 
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$. IV. Of the Spleen, Pancreas, and Liver, with the 
1 Porus Biliarius, or Gall pipe. 


The pn, . Ebe Spleen, or Mil, is a foft, ung 


Subſtance of a black livid Complexion, a 
tfiangular Shape, but ſomewhat longiſh, fituated on the 
left Side, oppoſite to the Liver; it adheres both to the Mid- 
riff and Stomach : It is covered with a Membrane from 


the Peritonzum, which, becauſe of its ſoft ſpungy Sub- 
ſtance, is conſiderably thick. Its Veins are a Branch of the 
Porta Its Arteries ſpring from the left Cz/iact Branch, | 
and its Nerves from the left Intercoſtal. It has alſo Lym- | 
| phatick Veſſels, which glide along the Caul to the Recep- | 
tacle of the Chyle. There is no Part of the Body wherein 


Anatomiſts have differed more, than concerning the Uſe of 


the Spleen : To paſs by a great many various Opinions about | 


it, it has been thought to give an Aſperity and Souriſh- 
neſs to the Blood which comes into it; and as that Blood 
is conveyed from thence to the Liver, it was believ'd to be 
In order to ingender, or to keep up a moderate Ferment in 
it; but becauſe ſeveral Animals have liv'd after it has 
been cut out, and been more brisk than when they had it, 


it is not therefore improbable, but it has ſome other Uſe | 
not yet known; eſpecially fince the modern Diſcoveries | 
allow of no ſuch Ferment. It is however certain, that it 
ſerves to cheriſh and ſupport the left Side of the Stomach, | 


as the Liver does the right, to further Digeſtion. 


3 The Sweetbread or Pancreas, fo called , 
RT: becauſe it is altogether fleſhy, is ſituated un- 


der the back Part of the Stomach, and lies | 
croſs the Belly. It is a white and ſoft glandular Subſtance, | 
ſtored plentifully with ſingle Kernels over its Surface, which | 


Its Veſſels are ſomewhat prominent, and of a reddiſh 


Colour. It has its Cover alſo from the Pe- | 
ritonæum. Its Arteries ſpring from the Czliacal, and its | 


Nerves from the Intercoſtals; its refluent Blood is ſent into 
the Liver, as that of the Spleen : Beſides, it has a Paſlage 
into the firſt Gut a little below the Stomach, which is call'd 
the Pancreatick Dud?. The Liquor which that Duct diſ- 
charges, is believed, in conjunction with the Gall, to ſweeten 
the Chyle, to free it from all manner of Impurities. This 
Liquor feems chiefly to be derived from the little Glands 
which are on its outſide, there being a great many 2000 

| ipes 
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Pipes detach'd from them, thro' all Parts of it, to the 


| abovementioned Duct. As for the further V. Uſe. 


Uſes of the Sweetbread, I ſhall only take 
notice, that as it lies acroſs under the lower Part of the 
Stomach, it not only contributes to its Warmth, but may 
help to keep it ſomewhat elevated; by which means its 
muſcular Action is not hindred, as it might 2 
be when full, if its Weight was not ſupported. 
The Antients believ'd the Liver to be the The Liver. 
chief Inſtrument of Sanguification ; neither 
could they be much blamed for this Opinion, it being 
agreeable to the firſt Diſcoveries made in Anatomy. 
Its Subſtance is fleſhy, ſomewhat reſembling congealed : 
Blood : It is fituated on the upper Part of the lower Belly, 


2 on the right Side, under the ſhort Ribs. The Liver of a 


Horſe has four Lobes, which graſp the Stomach, and keep 
it warm. It is tied by three Ligaments; the chief of which 
is called its Suſpenſory, and is a Production of the Peri- 

tonæum; it is very ſtrong and nervous, ariſing from the 
Midriff towards its right Side, and is inſerted in the thick- - 
eſt Part thereof, where its uppermoſt Cover, expanding it- 


ſelf, forms the proper Tegument of the Liver ; another Li- 


gament fixed to the Point of the Breaſt-bone, in conjunction 
with the firſt, keeps it ſuſpended in ſuch manner, that it 
can neither fall downwards nor ſideways. The Umdilical 


Vein, by which the Fœius is nouriſh'd, becomes its third 


Ligament, which is very neceſſary in a Horſe, becauſe it 
preſerves the Liver, in galloping or leaping, from falling 


forwards, and bearing too hard upon the Midrift. 


Its Veins are the principal Branches of 
the Cava, or hollow Vein, whoſe other te Veet. 
Branches receive all the Blood which is brought in by the 
Porta, forming the hollow Vein abovemention'd, by a 
Combination of all their Roots into one great Trunk. 
The Porta (ſo called from its Office) is form'd from the 
Branches which have been already obſerv'd to come from 
the Spleen, Sweetbread, and Guts, &:c. Its Arteries are 
from the Celiac, and its Nerves from the Intercoftals, &c. 
Its lymphatick Veſſels take the ſame Courſe, as thoſe of 
the Spleen and Pancreas. 

Though a Horſe has no Gall Blad- The Form Bi- 
der, yet he wants not ſufficient ſtore of liarius or 
Gall, which is ſeparated by its proper Gall Bladder. 
Veſſels and convey'd directly into the firſt Gut, about 

ten 
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ten or twelve Inches below the undermoſt Orifice of thi 
Stomach. This Liquor is ſeparated from the Blood 
which is imported to the Liver from the Spleen, 870 
and ſerves, in conjunction with the Fam Juice, 8 
for the Purpoſes abovemention' d. from 
"he Uk _ 5 Þ great Uſe, as it is a con th 

; | ſtant Receptacle for all the Blood which vi whe! 
return'd from the Spleen, Pancreas, and Guts; where it, preV 
no doubt, undergoes ſuch Changes and Alterations, by the are! 
Separation of the Gall, as are neceſſary, before it goes into 1 
the Heart, to fit it for a freſh Progreſs into all Parts of the the. 
Body. It is moreover exceeding healthful to the Stomach, Wi * 7 
as it not only cheriſheth it by its Warmth, but alſo keep of 
it ſteady, and preſerves it from any counter Action, that poſe 


might mar its muſcular Motion, and hinder Digeſtion. : 8 
cul: 

* V. of the Kidneys, Ureters, and Bladder, ; ar 
The Kidreys. The Kidneys are ſeated in the Loins, be | bad 


hind the Stomach and Guts; the Right un- 
der che Liver, and the Left under the Spleen. They are 
ſeldom alike: In a Horſe, that on the right Side is ſome- 
what triangular ; and the other is much broader below 
than at top, not unlike the figure 2 an Egg. 1 
They are nouriſh'd by their own proper 
| Th ben. Veſlels, : which are call the 9 : 
the Artery ſpringing directly from the Aorta, and the 
Vein having as near a Communication with the Cava : | 
Their Nerves ſpring from the ſame Branch of the Inter- 
coal that goes to the Stomach, and that is the Reaſon 
why the leaſt Diſorder in the Kidneys, Ureters, or Blad- 
der, cauſes ſuch ſudden Sickneſs. : 
The Subſtance of the Kidneys is chiefly glandular, hav- 
ing on the Outſide, a vaſt number of little Kernels, which 
ſeparate the Stale from the Blood, and from them proceed 
an equal number of little Pipes, or Conduits, which run 
from the Circumference towards the Center, like the Spokes 
of a Wheel: By theſe the Urine is convey'd into other 
Glands, which are call'd the Carunculæ papillares, from 
the Reſemblance they bear to Teats, which, in a Horſe, 
are as big as ſmall Field Beans ; and when it has undergone 
a further Change in theſe Glands, it is empty'd into a Ca- 
vity call'd the Petvis, or Baſon, which is in the Center of 
each Kidney. This being a membranous Subſtance, is m0 
| Other 
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other than an Expanſion of the Ureters, which are two 
= Conulas, or Pipes, from which the Urine paſſes from their 


reſpective Kidneys to the Bladder. 5 
The Ureters keep not a ftreight Courſe , E 
from the Kidneys, but in form of the Letter : 


/ they enter into the Back and lower Part of the Bladder, 


where paſſing about an Inch between its Membranes, to 


. prevent the return of the Urine back the ſame way, they 


5 are inſerted near its Sphincter, or Neck. 


The Bladder is ſeated in the lower Part of 


the Belly, within that Circumference which e 


5 is made by the Loins, Hip- bones, and Share-bone. It is 
of an irregular Shape, ſomewhat reſembling a Pear, com- 


poſed, as the Stomack and Guts, of a treble Coat or Skin, 
the outermoſt from the Peritonæum, the middlemoſt muſ- 
cular, the innermoſt very thin, and of an exquiſite Senſe ; 


having Nerves both from the [nterco/tals, and the Ver- 
tebræ of the Loins. Its Veins and Arteries are Branches 
of the Hypoga/tricks, The Bladder is perforated, or bored, 


not only where the Ureters enter into it, but alſo in its 
Neck, togive paſlage to the Urine which runs along the Ure- 
thra or Piſs-pipe, in order to its Diſcharge out of the Body: 
Its Neck is compos'd of muſcular and fleſhy Fibres, which 


4 form a Sphincter Muſcle, ſuch as has been deſcrib'd belong- 
ing to the Fundament, which opens and ſhuts at pleaſure. 


As for the Capſule Atrabiliares, which 
ſome Perſons have called Deputy- kidneys, be- Toe 
cauſe they are ſituated near the true Kidneys, or Depury- 


: * and ſomewhat reſemble them, I ſhall not kidneys. 
2 - ſpend the Reader's Time about them, fince | 
Anatomiſts have not as yet clearly determin'd their Uſe. 


6. VI. Of the Parts of Generation in a Horſe and Mare. 


The Yard being the moſt external of all The Yard. 


the Parts adminiſtring to Generation, I 


thall therefore begin with it. Its outward Cover, or 
dheath, is nothing elſe but a Production of the Scarfskin, 
Hide, and fleſhly Pannicle ; which are tied by an Appen- 
cage, call'd the Frænum, or Bridle, which runs along 
the underſide, in a narrow Slip, almoſt to the Root of 
the Yard ; fo that the Sheath folds back in ſeveral Wrinkles, 
and gives full Liberty to the Yard, as often as it is extend- 
ed and drawn, 
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Sead is prepared: They are two glandular Bodies of an 


in a Scrotum, or Bag; which is no other than a Produc- | 
tion or Continuation of the Sheath above deſcribed. The | 


| Their Voffels. Their Veins are Branches of the Cava, 


as in Men. Theſe are called the Præparatoria, or prepat- 
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The internal Subſtance of the Yard con- ;; 
__ n fiſts of two nervous Bodies, which, as in ö 


Man , make up the greateſt Part of its Bulk. Theſe tw =? 
Bodies are very ſpungy and open in a Horſe, and when fide 


dried, are extremely light; but in a Bullock, and ſon! ef 
other Animals, they are more compact and ſolid. They bac 
are compoſed of a vaſt many Branches of Veins, Arteries, 


and Nerves, which are variouſly interwoven one with an.] X pf 

other. On the underſide, between theſe two cavernou lou 

Bodies, runs the Urethra, or Piſs-pipe, from the Sphint uſe 
of the Bladder, to the Extremity of the Glans or Nui, is f 

which affords a Paſſage both for the Urine and Seed. 1 
The Glans is an Appendage to the Yard; it is of 1 for) 


round Figure, but very thin, in proportion to what it is nM Co 


Man; it is not fo cavenous as the Yard, but of a quick por 
Senſe, being the chief Seat of Pleaſure in Copulation. Vas 
Tis Muſcles. The Yard has two Muſcles on each Side cor 


5 towards its Root: The firſt Pair ſpring Co 
from the external Proofs or Knob of the Hip-bone, and 
help the Yard in Erection; the other two riſe from the 
Fundament, and are called the Dilaters, becauſe they 
ſerve to open and widen it for the freer Paſſage of the Seed 
Its Veſſels. and Urine. Its Veins and Arteries ſpring 

_ from the Hypogaſiricks, and its Nerves from 
the lower Vertebral. | 4 2 770 „„ 
F by Next to the Yard, the Teſtes, or Stones, 
RO, . properly take place, becauſe in them the 


oval figure, ſituated under the Root of the Yard, hanging : 


Stones have each a Branch from the Aorta, or great Ar- 
tery, which brings the Blood directly from thence, not 
only for their Nouriſhment, but for Seed. 


ſome of which open into the great Trunk 
thereof, very near the Emulgents, but not in the Emulgents, 


ing Veſlels, from which the upperſide of the Stones are cu- Ml H 
riouſly claſped and twined, like the Tendrils of Vines; and MW v 
growing narrower, and uniting more together as they ad- Ml ta 
vance towards the Belly, they are denominated by ſeveral IM it 
Names, as the Pyramidal Body, and Plexus Pampiniformis, 

&c. On the backſide of each Stone there is a longiſh Bo- a 


qy 
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con. dy ſomewhat white and round, called the Paraſtatæ or 
S Ih Foididime ; from each of theſe runs a pretty large Veſſel, 
wo which emptics itſelf into the Seed-bladder, fituated on each 
7hen fide the Root of the Yard, and on the inſide of the Share; 
one theſe are called the Deferentia, or the Veſſels which carry 
her back the Seed: Both the Deferentia and the Blood-veſſels, 
ries, above deſcribed, are incloſed in a Cap/ula or Sheath, which 
al. is a Production of the Peritonæum, proceeding from the 
nou lower Belly on each fide, which not only ſerves for this 
uſe, but forms the outermoſt Cover of the Stones, and 
Nut is that which Anatomiſts call the Tunica Jaginalis. 
| Each Stone has a Cremaſter or ſuſpen- , ay. cr 
f ſory Muſcle, to draw them up in time of mo . 
Is n Copulation, which arifing from the Ligament of the Share- 
Cker bone, expands itſelf all round the inſide of the Tunica 
I Yagimali;; and, according to Mr. Snape, forms their ſe- 
Side cond Coat. Beſides theſe, the Stones have an innermoſt 
nn; Coat or Cover, which is thick and nervous, and not only 
anc BY contributes to their Warmth, but is a great Defence to their 
the BY true Subſtance, which confiſts of a very fine Clue of Veſs 
hey BY ſels, made up of Veins, Arteties, and Nerves, and form'd 
cel BY out of thoſe above deſcrib'd ; fo that the Liquor paſſing 
ring BY thro' ſo many Circumvolutions and Turnings, in Veſlels 
rom i which are infinitely ſmall, it is thereby ſo often ſtrained 
and refined, till it becomes fit to enter into the Paraſtatæ; 
nes, WF where probably undergoing ſome further degrees of Re- 
the finement, it is compleatly form'd into Seed. ; 
There are ſeveral glandular Bodies ſitu- The Proſtrates. 
ated at the Root of the Yard, immediately 
before the Seed-bladders, and are therefore called Proſtrates. 
Theſe ſeparate a clear ſlimy Matter, which being forced 
out in time of Copulation, no doubt preferves the Urinary 
Paſlage from the Pungency of the more ſpirituous Parts of 
the Seed; and may at other times, in conjunction with the 
Mucus which is in that Paſſage, defend it from the Heat and 
Sharpneſs of Urine, Sand, or other gritty Matter ſent into 
It from the Bladder. = 5 
Having given this ſhort Account of the Genitals of a 
Horſe, we come in the next Place to thoſe of a Mare, 
which differ from the other, not only as they are all con- 
tained within the Cavity of the Belly, but likewiſe as to 
their Figure and Uſe. 73 — 
A Mare has two Teftes or Stones, as well The Parts if a 
as the Horſe, which lie backwards on each Aare. 
” Side 
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| J' Side under the Loins; and theſe are nouriſhed with Arte- 5 F 
. ries which ſpring from the Horta, and are more in num- the 
| ber than thoſe of a Horſe. The abovementioned Author the 
{| mentions but one Vein from the Cava; which is contrary il the 
| to his own Fi igure of a Mare's Genitals, where there are 4 
Th, Ovaria ſeveral; but this he ſeems to have borrow- the 

; ed from the Anatomy of a Woman, hav- Or 

ing probably never examin'd thoſe Parts of a Mare with Har 

that Induſtry the Author has done, from whom he ha M4 

taken this Figure. bu 

_ Tue Stones of a Mare are not as hol . 

erein they wi 

differ from of the Horſe, oval and round, but flat like =; 

the Stones of 2 Garden-bean : They have their common] 5 4 

a Horſe. and proper Teguments, and in their inner un 

Subſtance ſeveral Ovaria or Egg bed g > $ 

which are Receptacles for the Male-Seed. | : ſhi 

The Womb. Somewhat forward, and below theſe 0.8 . BY 

Daria, is ſeated the Womb or Matrix, be. e 

tween the Neck of the Bladder and the ſtreight Gut fur 

where it is firmly tied in its Place by two Pair of Lig 5 Fl 

ments; it is differently ſhaped from that of a Woman, de! 5 V 

7+ Hornes and ing divided by its Cornua or Horns, who ＋ . 

Tubes. hollow round Inſertion ſeems to compaq 135 X 


its Fundus or Bottom. Out of theſe Horm II 
ariſe the Tube or Trumpets, ſo called by Fallopius. A =. 
their Exit they are very ſmall, but in their Progreſs grow 
wider and ſomewhat contorted. Towards their Extte 4 
mity they are again contracted into a ſmall Orifice d 
Mouth, with a jagged Membrane all round their Circurſ | 
ference, not unlike the Huſk of a Roſe. The Uſe of 
theſe Tubes, is to convey the Seed from the Womb to tel x 
_ Ovaria, where the Impregnation firſt begins; and ae 3 
to afford it a Paſlage back again to the ſame Place, | 

The Subſtance of the Womb is fleſhy, 

e t incloſed within two Membranes, which 
are nervous and ſenſible: It has a great number of Blood 
veſſels from the Hypogaſtricks, which, after Conception, 
inlarge it like a Sponge, and fill it with Blood, not on F 
that it may become a proper Bed for the Fetus to lie in 
but alſo to ſupply it with ſufficient Nouriſhment. . 
Tha Sheark. The Vagina or Sheath, is an Appendage 

to the Womb, being only a Production of i'll 
Membranes; it is that which forms the long Paſlage reach. 
ing trom the Pudenda or Privities. On its inſide are ſeverd 7 

Rug 


Ruge and Caruncles; the Uſe of which are to ſtimulate 


1 the Horſe to a vigorous Diſcharge of his Seed. Beſides 
a0 theſe, there are the Nymphe juſt within the Labia, and 
ary gy the Cltorrs more backward, which not only ſerve to the 
1 ſame Purpoſe, but to augment the Pleaſures of the Mare; 
W. the Clitoris being a ſpongy Body, anſwering to the Glands 
ar- or Extremity of the Horſe's Yard, and endued with the 
itz fame Senſation. The inſide of that Paſſage has a thin 


* = Mucus from its Glands, which is not only a Defence to it, 
but likewiſe ſerves to facilitate the Paſſage of the Horſe's 


bol 1 Yard; which being an extreme ſenſible Part, would other- 
lite wiſe be hurt by its unevenneſs. About an Inch within the 
no Lips, on the upperlide, there is a ſmall Paſſage by which 
n the Urine is diſcharged from the Bladder into the Extremi- 


ty of the Sheath: And as the Bladder has its Sphincter to 
2X ſhut up its Neck when the Urine is drained from it, fo the 
XX Nymphe do the fame Office in the Vagina And when 
they are contracted, or rather cloſed together, from the / 


be * 
Gut 1 ſure, or Chink, they are alſo of further uſe to prevent 
ie Flies, Dirt, or any extraneous Matter from getting within it; 

de The Lader is another Part peculiar to the 7 YA 
» De. . . | | He Udaer. 
hof Mare, being that from whence the Foal re- | 
ap N ceives its firſt Nouriſhment after its Birth. Its Subſtance 


Is partly fat, and partly glandular: By its Glands the 


_ | Milk is ſeparated from the Blood, which is brought into 
gro it by the Hypogaſtrick Arteries, and earried along in little 
clue Pipes to two Glands, which are pretty large, ſeated at the 
e o Root of each Pap, where undergoing its laft Refinement, 
cum! it is diſcharged firſt into its proper Veſicles, and then into 
{> off the Paps which convey it to the Foal. 


= Tho' the Udder of a Mare ſeems to be one undivided 
ZZ Subſtance, yet, as in all other Animals, it is truly ſepa- 
rated; the Veſſels of one Pap having no immediate Com- 
To munication with the Veſſels of the other. So that if a 
Mare ſhould have one Side of her Udder hurt, the Foal 
FS may ſtill be nouriſhed by the other. 5 
It may, perhaps, be expected that I ſhould put an End to 
this Chapter, by giving ſome Account of Conception, and 
the Manner of the Foal's being nouriſhed in the Womb; and 
& likewiſe that J ſhould take ſome notice of the Male-Sced, 
which by moſt modern Anatomiſts is believed to be full of 
Animalcula, or little moving Creatures, which, they fay, 
by the help of a Microſcope, may be plainly diſcerned in 
chat Liquor; But as theſe Things would not only be too te- 
9 , # dious; 
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dious, but of more Curioſity than Uſe to the Farrier, for 
whoſe Service this is principally intended : And as Ana- 
tomiſts differ among themſelves in many e 7 mel 
concerning them; and moreover as it would, beſides a | 
bare Knowledge of the Structure of the Parts, require in | 
the Reader a competent Skill in Natural Knowledge, to 
underſtand thoſe Diſputes fully : I ſhall not therefore 
detain him about them, but proceed to a Deſcription of 
the middle Venter or Cheſt, being that which properly 
comes next under Conſideration. 


: | 
1 
1 
Ch 


TABLE IE Repreſents the Stomach, and fed other 
Parts contained in the lower Belly. 


Fig. 1. Sheweth the Stomach taken out of the Body. 
A. The Gullet. : 
B. The upper Orifice of the Stomach. 3 
CC. Two Nerves Gijperſed through the upper Part f th : 

Stomach. 14 
D. The Pylorus, or lower Orifice of the Stomach, 14 
E. Its Entrance into the ſmall Gut. 11 
F. The Entrance of the Porus Biliarius, or Gall-paſſix 8 | 

into the beginning of the ſmall Gut. 5 
G. N Entrance of the Pancreatick Du# into the ſam 

ut. L 
H. Part of the firſt Gut. x 7 
I. The outſide of the Stomach, with the Ramifuations ar 
Branches of the Blud-veſſels upon it, 
KK. The outermoſt Coat of the Stomach turn'd back. 6 
L. Its middle Coat, with the Ramifications of the Nerv 
upon it. 5 
MMM. The Gaſtrick 7 effels inſerted into the bottom 4 N 
the Stomach, 


be. 
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Fig. 2. Sheweth the Stomach turned infide out, 
A. The left Orifice, or Mouth of the Stomach. 
B. The right, or lower Orifice. 
C. The Wrinkles and Folds of its muſcular Coat. 


Hg. 3. Shews the hollow Side of the Liver. 
AAAA. Its four Lobes. 
BB. The Vena Porta, with its Egreſ out of the hallii 


Side of the Liver, together with a Nerve of the fat 
Pair creeping over it, 


8 The Trunk of the Vena Cava, or hollow Vein. Þ 
D. 70 
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D. The Porus Biliarius or Gall-paſſage. 
E. A Branch of the Czliac Artery. 


Fig. 4. Repreſents the Spleen, with its Veſlels. 


A. The concave, or hollow Side of the Spleen. 
B. The Splemick Vein. 
CCC. The Splenick Artery. 


Fig. 5. Shews the Pancreas, or Sweatbread, freed from its 
Membrane and part of its Subſtance, the better to mew ; 
the Courſe of its Veſſels. 


AAA. The Body of the Pancreas diſſected. 

BB. The Pancreatick Du. 

C. The Orifice of the ſaid Paſſage into the firſt Gur. 

D. An Artery which 1s diſperſed through its Subſtance. 
E. A Vein which accompanies the ſaid Artery. 

F. A. Branch of the Intercoſtal Nerves. 


Fig. 6, Shews the Kidneys, Ureters, and Bladders, with 
the Parts of Generation in a Horſe. 


A. The deſcending Trunk of the hollow Vein. 

B. The deſcending Trunk of the great Artery. 

CC. The Emulgent Veins ariſi ing out of the hollow Vein. 

DD. The Emulgent Arteries jpringing from the great 
Artery, 

EE. The Kidneys. 

FF. The Deputy- Kidneys. 

GG. The Ureters. 

H. The Bladder. 

I. Its inſide. 

K. Iis Neck, where it opens into 190 Urethra or - Piſe-pipe, 

L. The cavernous Body of the Yard, 

M. The Urethra or Piss. pipe. 

NNNN. The Seed- preparing Veins commonly fo called 

OO. The preparing Arteries. 

PP. The Pyramidal Bodies, or Corpora Varicoſa. 

Q. The right Teſticle, with its innermoſt . 

R. The left divęſted of its Coats. 

S. The Epididimis of the left Teſticle. 

T. The Deferent Veſſels. 

UU. The Seed-bladders. 

XX. The Proſtrates. 
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Pig. 7. Shews the Womb of a Mare, with its Horns and 
Tubes, Oc. 


AA. The Bottom of the Womb. 

BB. The Vagina or Sheath, 

C. The Sheath cut open to ſhew the Clitoris, 
DD. The Cornua or Horns of. the Womb. 
EE. The-Fube or Trumpets. 

FF. Their Fimbria or jagged Orifices. 

GG. The Ovaria or Stones of a Mare. 
HH. The broad Ligaments. | 

I. The Bladder. 

K. Its Inſertion into the Sheath near its Orifice. 
L. The outward Orifice of the Sheath, 


Fig. 8. Repreſents one of the Ovaria or Tefticles taken off 
and cut thro' the e to ſhew the * more plain. 


of the middle Venter, or Cheſt 
$: J. 07 its ever containing Parts. 


: Y the Cheſt, is to be uoderficcd all that 
he Gu B Cavity Rode is circumſcribed above 
by the Collar-bones, Ks below by the Midriff; before 
by the Breaſt- bone, behind and on both ſides by the Back- 
bone and Ribs. 

Ils cotaining Its containing Parts are the Muſcles, the 
Parts, Bones, the Pleura and Mediaſtinum. 

The firſt Thing that appears after the 
common Teguments are remov'd, being the Muſcles, 
J ſhall therefore begin with them, and at the ſame time 
only take notice of the Intercoſtals, leaving the reſt to 
another Dee 1 5 * 5 

he Intercoſtals compoſe all the e 
: = Aae that we obſerve to fill up the Spaces be- 
tween the Ribs: They are in Number, 
ſixty-four, to wit, thirty-two on each ſide; and are di- 
ſtinguiſh'd by the External and Internal, or the Upper- 
moſt and Low ermoſt. 


The 
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; The External take their Riſe from the lower Part of 
the upper Ribs, and end in the upper Part of the lower ; 
and the Internal, from the upper Part of the lower Ribs, 
ending in the lower Part of the upper: By which means 
they not only differ in their Origins and Inſertions, but 
alſo in the Courſe of their Fibres, which run directly acrols 
one another in the form of the Letter X; ſo that their 
Action is alſo contrary : The External extending the 
Cheſt, by railing the Ribs, and drawing them backwards, 
help to make room for the Air in Inſpiration, or taking 
in the Breath; whereas the Internal contract the Breaſt, 
by drawing the Ribs downwards towards the Breaſt-bone, 
for Expiration or Expulſion of the Air. 
Next the Muſcles, on the infide of the Ribs, 1 
we obſerve the Pleura. It is a double Mem- = 
brane, which ſprings from the infide of the Spine; and is 
believ'd by ſome to take its Origin from the Coats of the 
ﬀ, Nerves. It is perforated in ſeveral Places for the Ingreſs 
. and Regreſs of the Veſſels, which go from the Heart to 
the Head, and the Veins which return from thence; as alſo 
for ſuch as go downwards to the lower Belly and Extre- 
mities, and thoſe which return from thence to the Heart. 
Its Veins are from the Vena ſine pari, | 
and upper Intercoſtals; its Arteries from It Veſels. 
the upper Intercoſtal, and its Nerves from 
between the /ertebre of the Back. 
As the Peritonæum furniſhes proper Te- 


d 


hat guments for all the Viſcera in the lower NG. 

Ve Belly, fo this performs the fame Office to all the Parts 
ore contain'd in the Cheſt, which it involves on all fides. It 
ck- is likewiſe a Defence to the Intercoſtal Veſſels, which runs 


between its Membranes, preſerving them from being great- 
the ed and hurt by the Ribs. 


The Diaphragma or Midriff, which di- 


the vides the Cheſt from the lower Belly, comes The 21555 
les, next in Order. It is a thin Subſtance, but 4 
me muſcular and fleſhy, ariſing, according to ſome, from its 
to Circumference ; and according to others, from the fleſh | 
Productions, which ſpring from the VYertebro of the * 
eſh Loins. Its Middle is nervous, and its two Sides fleſhy, 
be- The Direction of its Fibres are from its Back and inner- 
der, moſt Part of nervous Body, branching out on each fide to 
di- its Circumference towards the Ribs. It has ſeveral Per- 
er- forations, or Paſlages for the Neryes and large Blood- 
* „ veſtels, 
c 
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veſſels, which retain to and ſrom the lower Belly; as alſo 
a large one for the Gullet. 


is Vefſels. It has Veins ſrom the Trunk of the Cava, 


with ſome Twigs from the Vena Adipoſa. 
Its Arteries are from the Aorta: Its proper Nerves are 
two, proceeding from the Spinal Marrow at the third or Þ 
fourth Joinings of the Rack-bones of the Neck, being in | 
their Courſe ſuſtain'd by the Mediaſtinum. Theſe Nerves | 
enter in at its Center, and diſperſe themſelves thro” its | 


whole Subſtance. 
Ii. Uſe. 


Periſtaltict Motion of the Guts, whereby the Chyle is 
forwarded into its Veſſels, and the Excrements to a Diſ- 
Charge. It is morcover uſeful to divide the lower Belly 
from the Cheſt, as has been obſerved. | . 

. As the Diaphragm divides the lower 
The Mediaſti- Belly ſrom the Cheſt, ſo the Mediaſtinun 
8 divides the Cheſt in the Middle. It isa 
double Membrane ariſing from the Pleura or Rib-coat, 
where, beginning at the Breaſt-bone, it holds a direct 
Courſe towards the Back. Near the Back and the Breaſt 
this Membrane is united for a little Way; but in the Mid- 
dle it is ſeparated ſo wide, as to contain the Heart and its 
Pericardium, or Bag: It is like the Pleura from whence 
it proceeds, very ſmooth on its Outſide towards the Lungs, 
but ſomewhat rough towards the Heart, by reaſon the 


Pericardium adheres to it by ſeyeral ſmall membranous 6 


_ Filaments. „ 
1 75 . 4 It has Veins from the Phrenica, or Mid- 
; riff-vein, and from the Vena fine pari; it 
has alſo one from the Subclavian, which is proper to it, 
call'd the Medigſtina. Its Arteries ſpring from the Phre- 
nica, and its Nerves are detach'd from that Pair, which 
deſcend by it to the Midriff „ 
Tor Uſe _ Beſides its Uſe in dividing the Breaſt, it 
: _ preſerves the Heart from being hurt in its 
Motion by the bony Sides of the Cheſt. It is further uſe- 
ful ro ſuſtain the Veſiels which take their Courſe thro! it; 
and by its being knit to the Midriff, preſerves that Muſcle 
from being drawn too much downwards by the Weight of 
ths Liver, whoſe ſuſpenſory Ligament is fixed to it. 


$ 1]. 


Its chief Uſe is in Reſpiration, and is 
the principal Muſcle that aſſiſts in that 
Action, dilating and contracting itſelf as the Ribs are 
dilated and contracted. It is alſo uſeful in aſſiſting the 


C 
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8 II. Of the Heart and Pericardium, &c. 


The Priicardinn is that Bag in which The Pericardi. 
the Heart is incloſed, as in a Purſe. It riſes um, or Purſe of 
from the Baſis, or upper Part of the Heart, the Heart. 
from the outer Coats of the great Veſſels, which ſpring 
originally from the Pleura. It is of a middle Subſtance, 
neither very hard, ſo as to hurt the Lungs, nor yet fo 
ſoft as to be itſelf cafily injur'd by the Motion of the Heart. 
It is perforated in five Places, namely, on the right Side, 
for the aſcending Trunk of the Cava, which coming from 
the Liver, enters the right Ventricle, and by the Sub- 
clavian Vein, which deſcends by the Channel-bones into 


© the fame Ventricle ; and thirdly, by the Pulmonary Artery, 
which goes out of the right Ventricle into the Lungs: On 


its left Side it is perforated for a Paſſage to the Pulmonary 
Vein, which comes from the Lungs, and enters the left 
Ventricle : And, laſtly, for the great Artery that paſſes out 
of the ſaid Ventricle. 5 
Its Veins are from the Phrenich and Auxil> Iis Vefels. 
liaries; its Arteries are ſo ſmall, that they are 
not very diſcernable its Nerves come from the Parvagum. 
The Uſe of this Purſe or Bag, is to cover , Uk 
the Heart, and be a Defence to it, to contain : 


8 a Moiſture not only to keep it glib and eaſy in its Motion, 


but alſo cool. There are various Opinions concerning 
this Liquor of the Pericardium, and from whence it is de- 
rived ; but I ſhall not give the Reader any Trouble by re- 
citing them, but haſten to the Heart itſelf. 

The Heart is the principal Fountain The Heart. 
which ſends Blood and Nouriſhment into 
all Parts of the Body, and is wonderfully ſuited in every 
Reſpect tor that Purpoſe. 

It is fituated in the Midſt of the Cheſt, where it is en- 
compaſled by the Lobes of the Lungs, having | its Point in- 
clining to the left Side. It is in Shape not very different 
from what it is in moſt other Animals, only in a Horſe it 
does not grow gradually narrow towards its Point, as in 
2 nor ſo broad in Proportion at its Baſis or Root. 

ts dubſtance is fleſhy and very ſolid, that 
it may the better e the Perpetuity of * 
otion, and expel the Blood with more Force to all Parts of 
the Body. It is for that Purpoſe campoted of — ant 
ein 
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fleſhy Fibres, which, towards the Top, take their Direc. | 


on ſpirally, like the Contortion of a Snail's Shell. 
It is faid to have a twofold Motion, which by Anato- 
miſts is call'd Syſtole and Digſtole; or, in other Words, 


its Contraction, when its Top is drawn towards its Baſis Þ 
or Bottom, for the Expulſion of the Blood into the Arte-. 
ries; and its Dilation, when it is fill'd with Blood from | 
the Veins. As often as we feel the Pulſe beat, ſo often 3 
the Heart contracted ; it being the Contraction or Sy 
of the Heart, which communicates that Vibration or Pul- 


fation to all the Arteries. 


The Heart, beſides its Pericardium above-deſcrib'd, ; 
_ bath two Membranes, one that covers all its outſide, which 


it derives from the outer Coat of the great Artery, and an- 


other which lines it through all its inſide, which proceeds 
from the inner Coat of the ſaid Veſſel. It is ſtored with! 


Fat towards its bottom, which keeps it moiſt and glib, as 


the Water in the Pericardium does the reſt of its Subſtance, Þ 


1 HBHeſides the large Veſſels which empt 
nh as themſelves into it, and thoſe which 80 
conſtantly fed by it, it has a Vein and two Arteries, which 
are proper to it, and by which its Subſtance is chiefly nou- 
riſh'd. Theſe being wove all round like a Garland, ate 
therefore call'd Coronarig. It has alſo many ſmall 
Branches of Nerves, which ſpring from the eighth Pair, 
and ſend forth other ſmall Branches to the Pericardiun. 
Within the Heart there are two Yentri- 
cles or Caverns, divided into a right and 
left, by a fleſhy Partition, The right of theſe Yentricles 
is much the wideſt, but not quite ſo long as the left, nei- 
ther is it of ſo compact a Subſtance, or of ſo great Strength, 
the Septum, or Wall, being peculiar to the left. The 
Reaſon of this difference ſeems to be, becauſe the right 
Ventricle ſends the Blood only into the Lungs by the Pul- 
monary Artery, whereas the left detaches it into all Parts 
of the Body. The inſide of theſe Ventricles is very cu- 
riouſly made up, and interlin'd with ſeveral fleſhy Pillars, 
ſomewhat reſembling the ſmall Gothic Columns. The 
Uſe of which ſeems to be chiefly for the better Commu- 
nication of the Blood and Chyle, being, in every Contrac- 
tion, wrung thro' them as thro” a Sieve. 
The Valves of The large Veſſels, which we have already 
the large Vej- obſerv'd to retain to the Heart, and likewiſe 
ſels, thoſe by which it is conſtantly emptied, have 


each 


1ts Ventricles. 


bre 
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each of them Valves, for the better Performance of _ 


ſeveral Functions; to wit, the Vena Cava, which enters 
into the right Yentricle, has three, call'd Trienſpides, from 


their triangular Figure. They are plac'd at the bottom 
of the Heart, where the ſaid Vein enters, and pointing in- 
Wards, a free admittance is given to the Blood, which goes 
into the Heart, but none of it can return back again the 
= fame way. The Vena Arterioſa, or Pulmonary Artery, 
which carries the Blood from the fame Ventricle to the 
Z Lungs, has alſo three Valves, call'd Sigmoideæ, from the 
# reſemblance they bear to the old Greet Sigma, theſe look 
from within outwards, by which means they hinder the 
& Blood from returning back again into the Heart. 


To the Arteria Jengſa, or Pulmonary Vein, which re- 


turns the Blood from the Lungs into the left Ventricle, be- 
8 longs two Valves, called Mitrales, from the reſemblance 
they bear to a Miter. Theſe have the fame Office as thoſe 
| of the Cava above deſcribed: And the three Valves of the 
Aorta, or great Artery, called Semilunares, from their be- 
| ing faſhion'd like ſo many Half-moons, have the fame 
| Office as thoſe of the Arteria Pulmonaris. 


But laſtly, there belong alſo to the Heart 1. Ae. 


two Auricles, or Earlets, from the reſem- 

| blance they bear to Ears, being ſeated like two Purſes on 
each fide of its Baſis. Theſe Earlets have their Dia/tole 
| and Sy/toie, like unto the Heart, only with this difference, 
| that when the Heart is contracted, : the Earlets are dilated ; 
| and when the Heart is dilated, the Earlets are contracted ; 
the Reaſon is, becauſe they receive the Blood from the 
| Cava and Pulmonary Veins, ſo that as they empty them- 


ſelves into the Heart, it forthwith becomes dilated ; and 
when the Heart is contracted, they muſt of conſequence. 
be filled, the Courſe of the venal Blood being, at that 
Interval, intercepted. 

The Uſe of the Auricles is to meaſure Their Uſe. 


out the Blood in certain Proportions, before 


it enters the Heart, leſt, ruſhing in with too great an Impe- 
tuoſity, it might not only cauſe the Valves to be violated, 
but occaſion a Suffocation in the Heart itſelf, whereby the 
vital Faculty might be quite deſtroy'd. 


§. III. Of the Windpipe and Lungs. 


The Lungs are the chief Inſtruments of The Lungs. 
breathing, they fill up the greateſt Part of the 
Cavity 
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Cavity of the Cheſt, being divided into two Lobes, one 
of which lies on the right Side of the Mediaftinum, and 


the other on the left. 


They are compoſed of the various Ramifications, B “ 
Branchings of the Veins, Arteries, and Nerves, together 1 
with the Windpide, the Extremities of whoſe Branche] 
are very finely wove together, ſo as to form an infinite 
number of little Veſicles, or Air-bladders, reſembling ſmall ; 
_ Grapes when they are extended, but not very perceivable| 
When an Animal ſucks in the Air, : 
theſe little Veſiculz or Bladders, are then dilated and full; 
and when the Air is emitted, as in EXPFAUON, they be x 


at any other time. 


come empty. 
The Windpipe. 


reach into all Parts, and whoſe Extremities open into the 
Veſiculæ, or Bladders above deſcribed. 
called the Trachea, or Aſperia Arteria, from its rough- 


neſs, which Name it obtains from the Throtle to th ; 
Lungs; but thoſe Branches which it ſends off 1 into each 


Lobe, are term'd its Bronchia. 


It is compos'd of a double Membrane, which incloſes is ; 
Circular Rings, the innermoſt of which being muſcular, 


made up of ſtreight and oblique Fibres, it thereby con- 


tracts and dilates itſelf in the Action of Breathing. Tho 3 


Rings do not quite encompaſs the Trachea, or Aſpers 
Arteria, but leave a fourth Part of the Circle wanting 
leſt they ſhould hurt the Gullet whereon it lies, and occa- 


fon Pain in ſwallowing ; but after it divides itſelf into it 
Bronchia, they go quite round every Branch of it, ſo far 


as is perceivable to the naked Eye; and doubtleſs, hold 
the ſame form where its Branches are the moſt minute 
and ſmall. Theſe Rings, being in a great meaſure, carti- 
laginous, indue the whole Windpipe, and all its Branches, 
with a fort of Elaſticity or Spring, 


Concert with its membranous and mafculer Parts. 

The Blood-veſlels, which alſo compoſe 2 
great part of the Bulk of the Lungs, are part 
a Branch from the great Artery, but pron 


pally 


The Blood- 
veſſels, 


The 1/7 ndpipe, whoſe Branches make y 
a great part of the Subſtance of the Lungs 
is that great Chanel, which beginning at the Root of the 
Tongue, deſcends down the Throat, and, as ſoon as i 
reaches the Lungs, divides itſelf into two large Branche, 
one to each Lobe. Theſe ſend off a great many Branche, 
which detach an infinite number of other Branches tha 


This Pipe ö, 


whereby it acts in 


from what has been already ſaid, that they | 
are the chief Organs of Reſpiration, being in every reſpect 

& luited to receive the Air, which is the proper Element for 
all Quadrupeds, as well as Man, to breathe in: And as the 
E Windpipe, with all its Branches, is made up of cartilaginous 
Rings, which act in concert with its muſcular Coat; it 
thereby becomes endu'd with a ſort of Elaſticity or Spring, 
by which it is extended as often as the Air is drawn in, and 
in Expiration becomes again contracted. This fort of Me- 
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pally the Pulmonary Artery and Vein: Theſe Veins and 


Arteries have frequent Inoſculations, or Communications 
one with another, by which means they become curiouſly 


interwoven towards thoſe Veſiculæ, or Air-bladders above- 
mention'd, which kind of Structure is, by moſt Anato- 
miſts, beliey*d to be, to the end that every minute Particle 
of the Blood in thoſe Parts may be impregnated with Air. 
There are, beſides theſe, abundance of Lymphaticks, 
which attend on the Veins and Arteries thro' the whole 
Surface of the Lungs, to receive the ſuperfluous Moiſture 


ſeparated by the Glands, which they afterwards diſcharge 


into the Thoraick Du#?. The Lungs have alſo Nerves, 


: | which ſpring from the recurrent Branches of the wandring 


Pair. Theſe accompany the Blood- veſſels thro” their whole 
Subſtance, and are divided into innumerable Branches. 
As to the Uſe of the Lungs, it is evident ©. Uſe. 


chaniſm is plainly viſible in the Windpipe of any Animal, 
which being drawn out to its full Length, immediately 
gathers itſelf up as ſoon as the Force whereby it was ſtretch- 
ed is remov'd. The Elevation and Depreſſion of the Cheſt 
is in like manner occaſion'd by the Extention and Contrac- 
tion of the Lungs ; and as its Action is thus ſubſervient to 
them in Reſpiration, it ſeems alſo to be chiefly derived from 
them; ſo that the Air may be properly term'd the princi- 
pal, tho' not the immediate Cauſe of that Action alſo. 
Now as we are ſure the Air is the immediate and princi- 
pal Cauſe of that Reſpiration, it would be to little purpoſe 
to ſpend Time about the various Opinions concerning that 
Motion of the Lungs, to wit, whether it be Natural or 
Animal, as the Philoſophers term it ; or whether, according 
to ſome, it be partly Natural and partly Animal : I ſhall 
only therefore obſerve, that altho' it is ſomewhat in our 
Power to regulate that Action, by drawing in more or leſs 


Air at pleaſure, yet we are very well ſatisfied no Creature 


can impriſon it in the Lungs, or keep it out two Minutes, 
with- 


But beſides the Uſe of the Lungs in Reſpiration, by the| 
Air which they perpetually draw in, they invigorate the? 
Blood, and render it more fit for the ſeveral Functions of 
Life. And this will appear reaſonable, when we conhide 
that the whole Maſs of Blood takes its Courſe through the 
Lungs, before it is detach'd into any other Part of the 
Body; ſo that during its Progreſs there, it is not only 
purged from wa 0 its thinner Impurities, which viſibly 

louth. and Noſe in breathing, but alb Þ 
from its groſſer Parts, which by Expectoration are di- 
charged through the Pipes of the Aſperia Arteria. And 
as the Blood-veſſels accompany the Windpipe in all it | 
Branches, the Blood itſelf is not only thought to be there. 
by cooled, but at its return is believed to give a mode- 
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without a manifeſt Violence to Nature; fo that it ſeems|f 


to be chiefly natural, there being nothing in it voluntary, 
further than that we can; in ſome meaſure, help ourſelves 


in Accidents which may happen to thoſe Parts, which 
cannot but occaſion Pain as often as the Lungs and Cheſt 
are extended or depreſs'd, if we ſhould let them have het 


* 
5 


fly off from the 


rate Temperament to the Heart, which, no doubt, mul 
be very much heated by the Perpetuity of its Motion. 


The Thymus. Having thus given a ſhort Account of | 


the Heart and Pericardium, as alſo of the 


Lungs and Windpipe, together with their ſeveral Uſes, I 
ſhall, before I leave this middle Cavity, take ſome notice 
of that large Kernel called the Thymus. It is fo called; 


from the reſemblance it bears to à Leaf of Thyme in its 
ſhape, and is fituated acroſs the uppermoſt Part of the 
Breaſt, along the Collar-bones, covering them on the 
inſide. | 

Its Uſe is to prevent the two large 
MO. Branches of the ons and Cava from be- 
ing hurt by the ſharp Edges of theſe Bones in their Paſ- 


ſage over them. And as it ſerves to this Purpoſe chiefly 


(there being no Veſlels or excretory Ducts viſible in its 


Subſtance) it is therefore much larger in Foals than in 
grown Horſes, as it is indeed proportionally in all other 


young Animals ; becauſe the older any Creature grows, 
the Coats of the Blood-veſſels become the more nervous 
and ſtrong, and therefore not in ſuch danger of being 
abraded. 5 

6. IV. 


8 
Do. 


Cnar. III The Anatomy of HORSE. 
g. IV. Of the Larynx, and Pharynx, with the Tonfils Kc. 


Tho! theſe do not properly belong to the Cheſt, yet as I 
have already treated of the Gullet and Windpipe, to which 


the Larynx and Pharynx are united; and as the one has 
Communication with the lower Venter, and the other with 
he Cheſt, I have therefore choſe to take notice of them 
under this Diviſion, leaving thoſe Parts by which they are 
[4 circumſcribed, to be conſidered with the Bones and Muſcles. 


The Larynx is compoſed of five Cartila- 


ges or Griſtles; the firſt of which is call'd The Latyue. 

Scutiformis, becauſe it reſembleth a Shield: The next is 
calbd Annularis, from its likeneſs to the Ring which the 
= Turks wear when they go a ſhooting: T he third and 


fourth, becauſe they are joined together under one common 


- Tegument, and reſemble an Ewer, are therefore termed 


. 8 Guttales ; theſe two form the Glottis or little Tongue: 


Pair of Muſcles, and ſerve principally to 
frame and modulate the Voice in all Creatures, and are 


The fith is named the Epiglottis, becauſe it is placed 
above the Glottis. The Subſtance of this is ſoft, and in 
E ſhape like an Tvy-leaf, and ſerves as Valves to hinder any : 
thing from falling into the Mindpipe. 


Theſe Cartilages are moy'd by ſeveral , Up. 


therefore the Inſtruments of neighing in Horſes. 


The Larynx has two Pair of Glands or Kernels belong- 


ing to it; one Pair is placed on its upper Part, and at the 
Sides of the Uvula, and are called the Ton- 


fils; and by ſome, in human Bodies, the e 
Almonds of the Ears. Theſe ſeparate a great deal of 


| the Slaver which comes from a Horſe's Mouth, and ſerve 


to moiſten not only the Larynx, to which they c chiefly 
belong, but alſo the Gullet, by which means every thing 


pafles down it the more eafily. 


The other Pair are plac'd at the lower End of the 
Lar ynx, one on each fide of the Scutiform, or Shield-like 
Griſtle; theſe in Horſes are very large, and are ſwell'd 
when a Horſe has the Glanders. 

The Top of the Gullet, or Pharynx, The Pharynx. 
which is ſo call'd from its Office, becauſe it 
carries and conveys Food from the Mouth towards the 
Stomach z is ſomewhat more fleſhy than the reſt of the 
Gullet, being alſo ſeated in the upper Part of the Throat 


behind 
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behind the Larynx. It has ſeveral Muſcles whereby it 
acts, but theſe ſhall be alſo treated of hereafter. : 


TABLE HI. Shewing all the Parts of the middle T 


vity, or Cheſt. 
Fig. 1 Repreſents thoſe Parts in ſtr. 


AA. The outward Teguments laid back, | £ 
B. The Breqt- bone, and ſome part of the Ribs alſo laid } 


back, to ſhew the Parts contained in the ſaid ny: 
C. The great Kernel called Thymus. 
D. The Heart. 


EE. The right and left Lobes of the Lungs. 


F. The Mediaſtinum. 


G. Port of the Miariff. 8 


Fig. 2. Shews the Vena Cava, and right Ventricle of te : 


Heart diſſected. 


A. The Orifice of the Coronary . 
B. The treble-pointed Valves. 


CC. The Fibres which faſten the Ends F the 4 alves 6 


the Subſtance of the Heart. 


Da. The Sides of the Ventricle. 


to ſhew its Valves. 


A: The Pulmonary Vein coming from the Lungs. 


BB. The Valves called Mitrales. 


Fig. 4. Shews the Lunes liveſted of ir Parencbyma, or 


Beſhy Subſtarice. 


A. The Larynx. 


B. The Windpipe, | 
CCCC, &c. It; rrarirns Branches. 


DDDDD, &c. The tunnumerablę little  Bladazrs at 1 | 


Extremitie; of theſe branches. 


CHAP 


Pig. . Shows the left Ventricle alſo opened lengthways : 
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" "CTRAAFT WW. 
| Of the upper Cavity, or Head. 
§. I. Of its proper containing Parts. 


As the Parts already deſcrib'd have always ©; xr, 
A been eſteem'd A Seat of the V 175 * _ ; 
Faculty, ſo the Head is accounted that of the Animal, it 
being the Origin from wherce all Senſations are deriv'd; 

The proper containing Parts of the Head 
are reckon'd to be theſe five; namely, the 

Muſcles, the Pericranium, the Perigſteum, 
the St ull, and the Meninges, or Membranes contain'd within 
it: Leaving the Muſcles and the Skull to be treated of in 
ibeir proper Places, I ſhall begin with the Pericranium. 

It is a very thin Membrane ſpread over the whole Skull, 
adhering every where to the Perigſteum, excepting where 
the Temporal Muſcles come between them. There are 
a great number of ſlender Fibres, which paſs from it thro' 
the Suture or Seams of the Skull to the Dura Mater, or 
Juttermoſt Membrane of the Brain; which Fibres ſerve to 
ſtay that Membrane in its place, ſo as to hinder the Brain 
trom being hurt by the hardneſs and unevenneſs of the 
Skull in violent Concuſſions of the Muſcles of the Head. 

S The * Perioſteum, to which the Pericranium adheres, 
is a Subſtance of the ſame Nature and Uſe, only that it 
is ſomewhat thinner. It is endued with an exquifite 
Senſe, from whence ſometimes ariſes an exceſſive Pain 
& when the Bones are wounded, they being themſelves alto- 
8 ether inſenſible. 

Theſe two Membranes have Arteries from the Caro- 
zids, and Veins from the external Fugulars, and are 
chiefly of uſe to cover and defend the Skull from out- 
ward Injuries, which otherwiſe would be expoſed and laid 
bare by every ſlight Accident. 5 5 | 

Immediately under the Skull we obſerve Dura Mater. 
the Dura Mater, fo call'd from its Tex- f 
ture, which is very firm; and likewiſe, as it has been ge- 
berally beliey'd to give Origin to moſt Membranes through- 

8 | Db | out 
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* The Perioſteum 7s believed by modern Anatomiſts to be only an 
E xpan/ion of the Teguments of the Muſcles of the Head, 


Its proper con- 
taining Parts. 


n 
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out the Body, It is the dan e peculiar to 
the Brain, which it involves and covers on all Parts, and 
is ſo well faſten'd to the internal Proceſſes of the Skull, 

that it cannot eaſily be removed; and beſides the Com- 
munication which has been obſerved to be between it and 
the Pericranium, it is tied to the Membrane underneath Pr. 


it, to wit, the Pia Mater, and to the Brain itſelf by the | <2! 
Blood-veſſels, which penetrate the Skull, and are inſerted | fan 
in it, and paſs through it. 5 | 

This Membrane is double, as the Peri. © 


* n tonaum and Pleura, and ſends forth a 
Production, which in Man reſembles a Sickle, and is there- | 115 
fore called the Falx, it being broad towards the hind. | 7 
part of the Head, and narrow and ſharp towards the W. 
Noſe, and curved at Top. Tho' it be of a Shape ſome- Þ A, 
what different in a Horſe, yet Anatomiſts have given 1 
the ſame Name. This divides the upper Part, or Corti. a 
cal Subſtance of the Brain, directly in the Middle, into 3 
right and left Side. Within its Duplicature are ſeveral 
_ Cavities call'd the Sinus's of the Dura Mater; the long: 
eſt of which runs lengthways from before to the Nol|, 
where it is divided into ſome Branches, whereof two de- 
ſcend downwards to the Bottom of the Occiput, and 2 
third to the Glandula Pinealis, Theſe are ſuppoſed to be 
Ciſterns that contain the ſuperabounding Blood, which i 
emptied into them by the Arteries, and ſuck'd up again a1 
leiſure by the Veins. „ 
The Pia Mater. . The Pia Mater, which immediate ni 
involves the Brain, and adheres to it in al 
its Convolutiops and Folds, is a very thin Membrane, bu 
of exquiſite Senſe; for which Reaſon ſeveral Anatomiſts M 
have been of Opinion, that all the Nerves which arik | 
from the Head, derive their Coats from it, and not from , 
the Medullar Part itſelf. It is furniſh'd with an infinite 
Number of 4 7er:es, which ſpring from the Carotids and 
Cervical Arteries, and Veins from the Jugulars; all which 
are very ſmall, but finely ET OTE one with another. | 
Theſe two Membranes are not only 0 
2 1 uſe to cover and involve the Brain, in orde! 
8 | to preſerve it, and to keep its looſe Sub- 
ſtance together, but alſo to ſuſtain the Veſſels that ente! 
into it. And moreover, they are further uſeful, as the) 
make up the two innermoſt Coats, which ſheath the Pit 

of the Back. — —— 

$ I 
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6 II, Of the Brain and Cerebellum, with the Medulla 
Oblongata, and Pith of the Back, 8 
The Brain of a Horſe is much leſs in Ye Brain. 
Proportion than the Brain of a Man; but is | | 
& compoſed of a Medullary Subſtance, and has moſt or all the 
fame Parts which are diſcoverable in a human Head. 
It is divided into three Parts, viz. the Cerebrum, Cere- 
= bellum, or Brainlet, and the Medulla Oblongata, 
= The Cerebrum contains all that Subſtance which lies 
2 uppermoſt in the Head, and which is divided into two 
& Halves by the Falx above deſcribed : Its Outfide is of an 
aſhy Colour, and form'd into ſeyeral Convolutions and 
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he Windings, but not with any viſible Regularity, as the Ce- 
de rebellum; its Infide is white, and therefore call'd the Cor 
, Callofam. n 
*The Cerebellum is divided from the Ce- 73, Cerebel- 

1 rebrum by a Production of the Pia Mater, lum, or Brain- 
4 which alſo affords a particular Cover to all e. 


fl is Folds, which keeps them ſeparate and 
de. apart from each other. This is made up of four Parts, 
* Ewhereof two are lateral, one on each Side; the other two 
Bare in the Middle, ſtanding before and behind; they are 
ſome what orbicular, and are call'd the Proceſſus Verm:- 
culares, from the Reſemblance they bear to the Worms in 
Wotten Timber. : 5 

The Medulla Oblongata is the Begin- ©, Nledulla 


ate nino of | | \ it 6 
ning of the Sp:nal Marrow ; it is of an uni- Oblongata. 
* form, white, and compact Subſtance, hard- ON 
A fer than the Brain or Cerebellum. It ariſes from fix Roots, 


two of which ſpring from that Part of the Brain, which is 
Kcall'd the Corpora Striata ; the other four ariſe lower, 
nd more backward, from thoſe Protuberances which are 
term'd the Nates and Teftes, It is round, being in length 
Bout two Inches within the Head, before it paſſes out at 
e Noll, whence it is continued along the Chine down- 
ards to the Fundament, and through all that Paſlage is 
PErm'd the Spinal Marrow or Pitch of the Back. This 
as, beſides the Pia Mater and Dua Mater, another 
lembrane, which forms its outermoſt or third Coat, and 
| faid to ariſe from a ſtrong Ligament which binds toge- 
pic her the fore· part of the Rack- bones. 
e T. But before I proceed to the Uſe of the Brain, it will not 
gu 4s to take a View of its Parts ſomewhat more nar- 
9 . Oly, 
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rowly, that the Learner may be the more fully inſtructed 
in the Knowledge of that, which in all Animal Bodies i; 
ſo abſolutely neceſſary and eflential to Life and Motion, 
In order to which, I ſhall follow the uſual Method of Dif. 
ſection, beginning with its Underſide, having already taken 
a general Survey of the whole. 5 
ol as The firſt thing, which is the moſt obſery: 
, Abit 5 ete wan apdle on that Side, is the Rete Mirabile ſpreau 

1 all over the Bottom of the Brain, and 2 
curious Net -· work of Blood - veſſels form'd out of the ſmall 


$3 
32 
1 
8 * 


Twigs which ſpring from the largeſt Branches of the Car. 4 


| tid and Cervical Arteries, having pafled through the Skull 
by proper Holes in the Bones of the Femples. Theſe Ve- 
ſels are the more adapted and fitted to the Nouriſhment «fff 
the Brain, as they are thus interwoven one with another, by 
which Means the Blood takes a much longer Stay than iſ 
they obſerv'd a more ſtreight and equal Direction. ; 


Fe Glandula 


eee thing obſervable : Towards the Bottom a 


the Brain it is incloſed within the Mem 


branes, and ſeated in a ſmall Cavity in the Os Cunteforme,i 


 Wedge-like Bone, appointed by Nature for that Purpok: 
79e Infundi- 


bulum. i ; 
Sane the Brain into it; and for that Reaſon Ant 


- tomiſts have believed there was a Paflage from it to the 
Noſe: But later Enquiries have difcover'd two ſmall Du&l 
which it ſends off to the Fugular Veins ; fo that ſoneÞf 
are of Opinion, it is again mixed with the Blood. Th 

Funnel, or Izfundibulum, is faid to take its Riſe from the 
fore-part of the third Ventricle, into which this Moiſture 
ſeems to be firſt ſeparated, and is only convey'd by itt 

che Gland above-mention'd, where it probably undergo 

another Degree of Refinement, that it may be the bei 
adapted to the Purpoſes of Nature. | 
Anatomiſts have, it ſeems, been very much puzzled b 
nnd proper Reſemblances for ſeveral Parts of the Brain, har: 
HL Notes ing diltinguiſt'd ſome of them by the Nam? 
dls. of Nates, or Buttocks; and others by that d 

| Teſtes, or Stones. Theie come next under ou 
Conſideration : They are four orbicular or round Prominer 

Cies, which jet out from the Medulla C7 longata, or Beg 
ning of the Spinat Marrow ; the two fit, to wit, the But 
tocks, being the largeſt, and the two Stones, which ade 
leller, being only Appendages to cheln. 1% 


The Glandula pituitaria is the neu; 


It has a Conduit call'd the Infundibulun, 
or Funnel, which conveys the Excrementzu j 
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ed The Corpora Striata, ſo call'd from their 
8 being ſtreaked or chamfered, are only the Ends 
on. of the two Thighs, which proceed from the 
i Buttocks ; by theſe the Medulla Oblongata adheres to*'th 
den Brain, as has been obſerved ; and by the Nates and Te/te, - 
bove deſcribed, it adheres to the Cerebellum or Brainlet. 

1-H Between the Buttocks is placed that noted ©; 

cal Gland, call'd the G/andula Pinealis, and has ata _ 
daß been thought by ſome Philoſophers to be the ; 
nal Seat of the Soul, tho' modern Anatomiſts have fo far de- 


Striata. 


both on Account of its Situation, and probably as it ſeems 
co be of no other Uſe but to ſeparate a little clear Tympha 
from the Arterial Blood. | | | 
Between the Buttocks and near this little , 
Gland, there is a ſmall Chink, to which ſome | 
have given the Name of Anus, or Arſe; others have call'd 
neu it the Vulva; whether it has obtain'd this Appellation in de- 
n ai rinon of the other, is not material. 
len. As for the Ventricles of the Brain, which by The Ventricles. 
ſome have been reckon'd four, by ſome thre, 
and by others but one; I ſhall not trouble the Reader about 
the Number, but only take Notice, that they are ſituated 
in the Middle of the Brain, reaching forwards towards the 
Noſe, and downwards towards its Bottom, in Shape of a 
Half- moon. The Uſe of theſe Ventricles is, according to 


Anus. 


for that Portion of the Serum which is ſeparated from the 
8 2/andulous Shin that inveſts them, and from the Glandu!ia 
Dituitaria, and is thought to be again imbibed by the Veirs, 
and by them conducted afreſh into the Maſs of Blood. They 


Blood in thoſe Channels call'd the Plexus Choroides, that run 

along their Sides, which probably might be too much con - 
preſs d by the great Weight of the Brain, had not Natute 

led u found out that free and eaſy Situation for them. 

„ha Beſides thoſe Parts already deſcribed, 8 

Name there are to be found in the Brain the For- i 

nix, the Septum Lucidum, and the Corpus Calloſum. 

We have already taken Notice of the Corpus Callaſum, 
as being the inner Subſtance of the Brain, which is diftin- 
guiſh'd from the cortical Part that involves it by its White- 
neſs, Sc. The Septum Lucidum is only that Partition which 
Mvides the YVentricles; and the Fornix is a kind of Vault 

. 3 2 


The Corpora | 


graded it, as to make it only the Penis or Yard of the Brain, 


the lateſt Enquiries in Anatomy, to ſerve as a Receptacle 


are likewiſe thought of Uſe to give a free Paſſage to the 


e 
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CF 
or Arch which riſes between the Brain and the Medulla Ob- Sub 
longata, and ſerves to bear up the upper Part of the Brain, ¶ pro 
that it may not preſs too hard upon the ſubjacent Parts. for 
3 Nov as to its Action and Uſe, it is very is n 
DE yo certain, the Brain, according to the Philo- 3 Or 

; ſophers Terms, is the chief Seat of the Ani. = Mc 

mal Faculty, as the Heart is the Fountain of the /i:al, beſ 
The Animal Spirits being prepared out of its 'Parenchyma, Te 
or marrowy Subſtance, and from thence conveyed into the BF Blc 

| Nerves, which communicate Senſe and Motion to all Part roy 
of the Body. 3 . pi 
. Theſe Spirits are firſt of all form'd ut of are 
Spirits. the Vital, or in other Words, out of the 4r- e 

| terial Blood, which is conftantly ſent by the we 
Heart to the Brain, where there are innumerable T wigs di- are 
pe:{ed, not only through its Cortical, or greyiſh Subſtance, | ord 
but alfo through its white and Medullary Subſtance ; ſome har 
of which Twigs ſpring from the Plexus Choroides ani are 
Rete Mirabile above deſcribed, and others from the Ca. ma 
rotids themſelves immediately. The ſuperfluous Serun the 
is ſeparated by the Glands ; and that Portion of the Blood the 
which is not changed to Animal Spirits, is taken up by tie all 
Veins, and returned back again from whence it came. M bu! 


ſoon as theſe Spirits are elaborated, or rather, as ſoon a 
the Bl 0d has undergone ſo many different Mortifications 
and Changes in the Capillary or Hair-like Veſſels of the 
Brain, as to render its Particles fine enough to paſs through 
the inner Medullar Subſtance, they then enter thoſe Fibres 
which compoſe it, and ſeem! to be no other than a large] 
Bundle of Tubuli or little Pipes, which (if the Compariſon all 
may be uſed) ſomewhat obſerve the ſame Oeconomy with th. 
thoſe of the Kidnies, which paſs from the external glanudu- or 
lar Parts to the Carunculæ Papillares. Theſe little Particles, th 
or rather Spirits, are conveyed by the aforeſaid Tubuli to the ad 
upper Proceſſes of the Medulla Oblongata, to wit, the Cor- cl. 
po Striata, Nates, and Teſtes, &c. and are there emptiei N 
into the Nerves, whoſe inner Subſtance is white and fibrous, ar 
like the Aledulla from whence they ſpring, Ss —_ 
; Alfter this ſhort Account of the Formation ar 
. of the animal Spirits, the next Thing that 
occurs, is in what Manner they become the Inſtruments of ſu 
denſe and Motion. In order to give the Reader a general al 
Idea of this, which is as much as can be done in ſo ſmall: Ac 
Treatiſe, it will be neceflary in the firſt Place to confider the ÞM ./Z 
„ | | Subſtance IM 
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Subſtance of a Nerve, which is very ſolid and compact, 
proceeding by a Sort of Gradation from that of the Brain; 
for as the Corpus Calloſum, or inner Subſtance of the Brain, 
is more firm than the Cortical Part, ſo a Nerve is even at its 
Origin ſome Degrees beyond that in Solidity ; by which 
Means it is the more adapted to its peculiar Functions. But 
beſides the Solidity and Compactneſs of the Nerves, their 
Tenſeneſs is alſo a great Means of their Action; for as the 
Blood-veſſels, which have no other Senſe but what is bor- 
rowed from them, and as their Office is only to carry vital 
Spirits for the common Nouriſhment of the Body ; as theſe 
are therefore branched off in many Circumvolutions and 
Turnings, and are form'd irregularly in ſuch Meanders as 


| we obſerve in Brooks and Rivulets : And as ſome Branches 


are ſent upwards, and others downwards, as is neceſlary, in 
order to their ſeveral Functions; ſo the Nerves, on the other 
hand, as they take their Origin from the Head and Spine, 
are detach'd from thence into all Parts of the Body in ſuch 


| manner, as they may be every where braced as ſtreight as 
| the Strings or Cords of an Inſtrument ; by which Means 
they have a free and uninterrupted Undulation, and as in 


all their Branchings, they are little or- no ways contorted, 


but for the moſt Part form compleat and perfect Angles, 


the ſaid Undulation 1s communicated as entirely to their 
Origin, as if their Courſe was directly ſtreight from it. 
And therefore as the Nerves are of a very compact and 
ſolid Form, and can be braced and extended in ſuch Man- 
ner as has been obſerved, and conſequently endued. with 
Elaſticity, they muſt eafily and ſuddenly communicate 
all Senſations to the Imagination, there being no Part of 
the Body which does not participate of ſome little Fibrillæ 
or Threads detached from them ; or, accordirg to ſome, 
there being no Part of the Body, which is not more or leſs 
adapted to receive the nervous Juice; by which Means a 
cloſe and intimate Correſpondence is kept up with the 
Nerves; ſo that whenever an animal Body is touched on 
any Part, it is preſently ſenſible of that Touch, by virtue 
of the Communication which they keep between the Head 
and all Parts of the Body. 
Now as to Motion, to which the Nerves are equally 
ſubſervient, that (I think) is termed Voluntary in a Man, 
and Spontaneous in a brute Creature, as the one is ſaid to 
act by the Determination of the Mill, and the other by In- 


18 ; but this is not material, fince both are faid to be pro- 


D 4 duced 
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duced by the Determination of the Animal Spirits; for rom 
when any Creature goes to move, the Spirits are thought 
to be detached in a more than ordinary Quantity into 
thoſe Parts which are to be put in motion. And as the BW} 
Arterial Blood always accompanies the Spirits, and is Þ 
equally determined with them, the Muſcles are thereby 
fill'd or emptied, according as the Will or Inſtinct directs, Bi, cc 
as we ſhall ſee more fully hereafter. „ 

But before I leave this Subject, it may perhaps be expect. 
ed that I ſhould give ſome Account of the Nature of thoſe 
Spirits which are ſaid to flow in the Nerves, and are rec- | 
kon'd the principal Cauſe of Action in them. To ſatisfy | 
thoſe who have a Curiofity that way, I ſhall only in brief 
take Notice, that theſe are thought by ſome to be of a viſcous 
and clammy Nature, though compoſed of very keen Parti- 
cles: And this ſort of Compoſition they think is agreeable 
to that Elaſticity and Springineſs, which is obſervable in the 
Nerves. Others have denied any ſuch thing as a Juice to 
be in the Nerves; becauſe when a Nerve is cut aſunder, 
there is no viſible Bore or Cavity in it; neither are there 
any Poruli or little Interftices perceiveable in it. But it i 
very certain, according to the common and unalterabl: 
Laws oi Nature, whereby all Bodies are made up of Parts, 
and thete alſo made up of other Parts, they muſt therefore 
have Interſtices, though they be imperceptible ; and that 
Juice which flows in them, whether between thoſe Inter- 
ſtices only, or any other way, tho? it be alſo imperceptible, 
yet it is that which we not improperly denominate the 
Animal Spirits, Though we can fay but very little more 
than this, that it is the moſt ſubtle of all the Juices which 
are to be met with in an Animal Body, and therefore the 
beſt ſuited to the Services for which it is appointed. 


H. III. Of the Riſe and Progreſs of the Nerves. 


Beſides the Nerves, which ariſe from the Vertebræ of pan 
the Neck, Back, and Loins, there are nine Pair which take Eye 
their Origin immediately within the Skull. _ =_ 

3 The firſt are thoſe which go to the Noſe,; 
e and are therefore called the 22 Nerves, Ho 

e and by ſome the Mamillary Proceſſes, be- ma: 
_ cauſe they are round at their end like a Pap: They rite are 
from the Shanks of the Medulla Oblongata, betwixt the that 
Corpora Strigta and the Chambers of the Optic Nerves, ¶ one 

SD trom 
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for from thence running along the Bottom of the Brain ; after 


ght Mncreaſing and growing broader, they are divided into a 
ito Wbreat many T wigs, which receive outer Coats from the 
the WDura Mater, having only before a fingle Integument from 
ine Pia Mater. Many of theſe Twigs paſs through the 
by Holes of the Sieve-like Bone to the Noſe, where they help 
cis, Fo compoſe the Organs of Smelling. 5 RE 


= The ſecond Pair are the Optic, or ſeeing The ſecond Pair. 
- Nerves; theſe riſe a little behind the former, 


of: out of the Medulla Oblongata : At their Riſe they are 
ec-ſomewhat ſoft, being cover'd only with the Pia Mater; 
is but as ſoon as they reach the Dura Mater, they become 
rief rloathed by it, as the Olfafory Nerves above deſcribed. 


EFT his outermoſt Coat conſtitutes the Sclerotica, or horny 
Fregument of the Eye; and from the Pia Mater proceeds 
the next Coat of the Eye call'd the Uvea, from its Re- 


the ſemblance to a Grape in Colour: And laſtly, the mar- 
to Nrowy Subſtance forms the Retina, or Net-like, which by 
der, ſome is call'd its third Coat. Co 

ere WY The third Pair are call'd the Eye- The third Pair. 


Emwvers : Theſe ariſe from the Bottom of 
the Medulla Oblongata : At the Riſe they are united, which 


ts, is the Reaſon why ſome believe, when one Eye is carried 
core towards any Object, the other is alſo directed towards the 
that fame. As the Optic Nerves paſs thro' the firſt Hole of 
er 


the Wedge-like Bone, theſe paſs through the ſecond, until 
they come to the Muſcles of the Eye, where they are diſ- 
Wperſed ; by their actuating the Muſcles, the ſeveral Motions 
Jof the Eye are performed. jo ES 

The fourth, or Pathetic Pair: Theſe The fourthPair. 

Stake their Riſe different from all the reſt, _ 
viz. from the Top of the Medulla Oblongata, behind the 
8 Nates and Teftes, and paſſing along the Side of the Medulla, 
are afterwards hid in the Dura Mater, until they reach the 
Hole thro” which the laſt Pair do paſs, which they accom- 
pany, until they are inſerted in the Trochlear Muſcles of the 
Eyes; theſe are call'd by Dr. Willis the Pathetic Nerves, 

1 ny move the Eyes in all Paſſions and Aﬀections. 

he fifth Pair take their Beginning in a 3 
Horſe a little below the former, tho 5 hu- e Peer: 
man Subject they ſeem to ariſe from the Cerebellum. Theſe 
are made up of a Bundle of Fibres gather'd together, ſo 
that they look to be a Number of Nerves ſpringing from 
one common Origin, which ſend out Branches into all Parts 
| of 
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of the Head, viz. to the Eyes, the Palate of the Mouth, vM 
Noe, but chiefly to the lower Jaw. 1 poral Muſchi 
and Mutcles of the Face, and ſome Branches which g 


A 


downwards, inoculating with the ſixth Pair, conſtitute i ; . 
Root or the firſt Trunk of the Intercoſtal Pair. It is owin 7 


to the ſeveral Branches and Inoculations of the Nenl 
following, that there is ſo great a Sympathy and Conf 

among all thoſe * . ey take their Progreſs. 1 3 
4 he ſixth Pair inoculate with the ff 
aro d after they have paſſed ſingle through 0 L 
ſame Hole of the Skull, and been hid ſome time under t 
Dura Mater ; after which they ſend back ſome Branche : 
which conſtitute the Beginning of the [nterce/tal Nerwſ 
Each of theſe are divided, near the Orbit of the Eye, in 


1 


two, one being ſpent on that Muſcle of the Eye wia 


_ draws it outwards ; the other on that which is only prop 
to Brutes, called the ſeventh Muſcle. 5 


The ſeventh Pair are the Auditory Nerv; 4 
2 . Theſe in a human Head take their Riſe fru 


under the Aunular Proceſſes of the Ceres 


lum, but in a Horſe from the Sides of the oblong Marry 
They have two Proceſſes, one of which is ſomewhat {«,M 
and is Carried thro? the Hole of the Os petroſum into te 6 
Cells of the Ears, which it cloaths with a very fine Men-W 
| brane, and by which the Sounds are conveyed into i 


common Senſory ; the other is ſaid to conduce chiefly u 
Motion, ſending forth ſeveral Slips to the Tongue, Lig 


Mouth, and Noſe, actuating the outer Organs of t 


Voice; others taking their Courſe to the Muſcles of H 


| Forehead, and Eyelids, and ſome to the Muſcles of the Ear | 
aſſiſting a Horſe i in moving his Eyes and Ears, upon hearing 
or ſeeing any thing that is aſtoniſhing to him. . 
The Eighth The eighth Pair is generally termed weg 

Pair. Par vagum, or wandring Pair, becauſe they 


inoculate and keep up a Communication 


with the Branches of many other Nerves, and are diſt-W 
buted, not only to the Head, but alſo into many other Pai 
of the Body, particularly to the Heart, the Lungs, and Sto 
mach, as alſo to all the Viſcera in the lower Belly. 
The ninth Pair The laſt Pair, reckon'd by Dr. 1/71/is the 
* ninth and laſt, which ariſe out of the Skul, 
but by ſome, to be only Branches of the fifth and fix 
Pair, becauſe they take their Origin from ſome af thel 


recurring Branches. T his Pair has alſo ſeveral Inoculations , =? 


and 
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and are form*d with other Branches in ſeveral Plexus's, 28 
thoſe laſt deſcribed, but not ſo numerous. They take their 
cCourſe chiefly to the Meſentery and Loins, ending towards 
ne Fundament in ſeveral ſmall Twigs. 
Having deſcribed the Nerves which take Ye Nerves 
their Origin within the Skull, we proceed in a /e ariſe 
me next Place to thoſe which derive their v-ith0ur the 
heginning from between the Joinings of the Sul. : 
Neck, Back, and Loins, which ſhall, ia 
Manner, be but juſt named; they being in Number thirty- 
ſeven, whereof ſeven ariſe from the Neck, ſeventeen from 
e Back, and thirteen from the Loins and Os Sacrum. 

= Thoſe of the Neck are all of them diſperſed, partly on 
in the Muſcles of the Face, partly on the Muſcles of the Neck 
itſelf, and partly on thoſe of the Shoulders and Fore- legs; 
only it is to be remarked, that a Twig from each Nerve 
Hof the fifth Pair, being joined with the like Twigs of the 
fourth and fixth, compoſe that remarkable Nerve, which 


goes to the Midriff, call'd the Nervus Phrenicuis. 
The firſt two Pair, which ariſe from between the Ver- 


eebræ of the Back, communicate with the lowermoſt of the 
Neck, ſending forth ſome Twigs to the Neck and Shoul- 
ders: The ſecond, as alſo all that follow, ſend each of them 
Na Twig to the Intercgſtal Nerve, or Nerve of the ninth 
Pair, their other Branches being chiefly ſpent on the Inter- 
coſtal Muſcles, and Muſcles of the Back; with ſome fmall 
Lid Slips towards thoſe of the lower Bell. — 
As theſe are chiefly diſperſed among the Muſcles of the 
f te Back, and the Intercaſtal, and the Muſcles of the lower 
Eat Belly, fo thoſe of the Loins, and thoſe alſo which ſpring 
aria from the Os Sacrum, are diſperſed into the Muſcles of the 
Lins, Hips, and hinder Legs, only that the anterior, or fore- 
d tie branches of the firſt Pair of the Loins, are ſpent on the fleſhy 
they Part of the Midriſf and the Muſcle P/joas, and the poſterior 
on Branches on the Muſcle call'd the Longiſſimus Dori 
-M& The Yard of a Horſe, and the Womb-of a Mare, are alſo 
far niſhed from the anterior Branches of the Loins, and the 
Stones from the anterior Branches of the Os Sacrum, tent 
off to them from the fore-part of the Thigh. _ | 


CIV. Of the Eyes, and their ſeveral Parts, 


Every one knows that the Eyes are the Organs © gu, 
or Inftruments of Seeing the Ideas of all outward * 
ion Odjects being conveyed by them to the common Senſory. 

| | f 1 They 
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They are of a convex, globular Figure, incloſed within and | 
their proper Lids; which is an Orbit or Socket made fo Hun 
that Purpoſe out of the Bone. EE. ꝙ F—ñ—tx 
The Evelids The Eyelids, of which I ſhall firſt tal whic 
Swe. ak Notice, ſerve as a Safeguard to preſerve then ¶ Blac 
from Duſt, and other external Injuries. They are com Mare 


poſed of the Skin, fleſhy Pannicle, and Muſcles which ar, 


2 


all wrought into an exquifite Fineneſs: The inner Mem- 
brane, which is very ſmooth, that the Eye may move the 
more eaſily under it, is a Production of the Pericraneun; 
the Extremities or Edges are hard and griſtly, partly u 
help their Action, and partly that they may meet cloſe to- 
gether. As to the Fat which lies among the Muſcles, it i 
of the ſame Uſe as in moſt other Parts, to keep the E 
moiſt, and eaſy in its Motion. © 
The Humours and The Eye itſelf is compoſed of three Hu 
 Tunicles of the Eye. mours, and four Tunicles, | 
The Adnata, The firſt of its Tunicles is call'd Adnata; i 
ſĩit ariſes from the Pericranium, and is ſprea 
all over the White of the Eye; by which Means it keen 
it firm in its Orbit or Socket: It is of exquiſite Senſe, ani 
zs very full of Blood-veſſels, which are perceivable at al 
times, but eſpecially when the Eye is any 1 4 hurt. z 
| = The next, which is the firſt of its prop 
TNA. Coats, is called the Sclerotica, from iz T 
Hardneſs: It ariſes from the Dura Mater, being opaque on! 
its hind-part, but clear and tranſparent, like Horn, on is | 
fore-part ; from whence it obtains another Name, and ö 
call'd the Cornea. — 
.1.. The third, call'd CHoroides, from its Re. 
enn ſemblance to the Chorion, which inwrags 
the Fœtus in the Womb. This ariſes from the Pia Mater, 
as it alſo forms the innermoſt Coat of the Optic Nerve. . In 
It is black on its Inſide, and open on its fore- part the whole H 
Breadth of the Pupilla. The fore- part of this Coat ; W 
alſo diſtinguiſh'd from its back-part by the Name of Uves, I 
from its reſembling the Colour of a Grape. To this Sc 
belongs the Ligamentum Ciliare, becauſe it conſiſts of flen- Þ 
der Filaments, like the Hair of the Eye-lids. The Uſe of V 
theſe Filaments is to widen and conſtringe the Cryſtalline | tt 
Humour, by contracting or opening the Perforation of 
the Uvea. 3 : 
The innermoſt or fourth Tunicle, is an Ex- 
n, panſion of the Subſtance of the Opric# may 8 
an 
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ithu and is call'd the Retina, becauſe it encompaſſeth the glaſſy 
e ſo Humour, like a Net. By a Combination of the Rays of 
Light on the fine Filament of this Coat, and the Reflection 
ich is cauſed by the Opaqueneſs of the Sclerotica, and the 
= Blackneſs of the Infide of the Uvea, all external Images 
are convey'd diſtinct to the Imagination; whereas if the 
Rays were not thus collected on the Retina, there would 
be no ſuch Thing as diſtinct Viſion. 
== The Humours of the Eye, which come next to be con- 
© fider'd, are in Number three. 5 ͤ 
= The outermoſt is call'd the aqueous, or The aqueous 
FS watery Humour, being thin and fluid, like Humsur. 
it Water; it fills up the Space between the Cornea and Cry- 
ſtalline Humour in the forepart of the Eye. 
= The Cryſtalline is the next, ſo call'd The Cryſtal- 
from its Brightneſs, being clear and tranſpa- line Humour. 
ES rent, like Cryſtal; it is incloſed in the vitreous or glaſſy 
Humour; it is look'd upon to be the chief Inſtrument 
whereby the Rays of Light are collected upon the filamen- - 
tous Expanfion of the Retina. % — 
he laſt is call'd the Glafy Humour: It De vitreous 
z not ſo ſolid as the Cryſtalline, but exceeds Humour. 
both it and the watery Humour in Quantity; it is partly 
oper convex, excepting that Cavity where it receives and ſur- 
iz rounds the Cryſtalline. It is not fo bright as the Cryſtal- 
ES line, but yet tranſparent, that the viſible Species, received 


before they reach the Retina, but ſhould be tranſmitted to 
it pure and unmix'd. | | | | 


98 V. Of the Ears. 


ter, The Ear is divided into the External and «<,, ga. 
rwe. Internal; the External is that Part which a 1285 
ale Horſe moves backward and forward at Pleaſure, and is fo 
tz well known, that there needs but little to be ſaid about it. 
ve, Its Uſe is partly for Ornament, and partly to gather all 
this ! Sounds, and tranſmit them to the Internal. 
en- The Internal Ear confiſts of ſeveral Parts, 4s Parts. 
of Which are very curious, and are ſeated in 

line the Cavity of the Os Petroſum. 


of The firſt of theſe is the Drum, with it The Dry 
Cord and Muſcles. The Drum is a very thin NR 
8 and tranſparent Membrane, being an Expanſion of the ſoſt- 
Ve, er, Proceſs of the Auditory Nerve; it is very dry, that it 
nd 8 NaF: 


into the Cryſtalline Humour, might not be reflected on _ 
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in it. Ligament proceeding from the Cord of the 


angular, like the Greet Letter a. Upon the upper Part of | 


DAI — 


loud Sounds, and are thus aſſiſting to the Senſe of Heat 


more or leſs exerted, ſo the Stirrop opens the oval Win- 


| louder or lower. 


four little Bones are ſituated, is call'd the Concha, from its 5 


ſtruck upon by any outward Sound, the Echo is made in 
this Cavity, as in a common Drum. 


HAP 


pen, 
Uh 
e oft 
hy 


may the better contribute to Hearing ; and ftrong, chat u 
may the better endure loud Sounds, or any other external 
Injuries ; for if on:e this be broke, or any way felax d, 2 

Deafneſs muſt unavoidably enſue. ; 


Ve Concha. Within this Membrane there is a ci ; ty, & b 


ieh oh 11 call'd the Concha, wherein are four litth 2 
ich ie m3" 1 Bones, which are bound together by a mil 


Drum: The firſt is call'd the Hammer, 
which lies upon the ſecond, call'd the Anvil. The thir 4 
is named the S7apes, or Stirrop; 3 but ma Horſe it is tr. 


the Stirrop, the longeſt Foot of the Anvil ſtands. Thiel x 
fourth is call'd Orbicular ; it is of a round Shape, and tie L our C 
with a ſlender Ligament to the Side of the Stirrop, where | hat a 
it is falten'd to the Anvil. 5 Th 
W Theſe Bones are a Defence to the w Perm 

and preſerve it from being torn, or beat I 


inwards by the violent Vibrations of the outward Air u 
ing: When the external Air beats upon the Drum, it b H t 
driven againſt the Hammer, which ſtrikes upon the Anvil, 
as the Anvil beats againſt the Stirrop; and as this Force is 
dow more or leſs, and proportionably the Sound appeas | 


The Cavities within the Os petroſum arc Wome 
The i 3 
1 Number three: The firſt, wherein theſe 


reſembling the Shell of a Tabor. When the Membrane is 


There are in this Cavity divers Inſtruments, whereof 
ſome are for Pulfation, as the four little Bones above-men- 


tion'd ; ſome are for conducting the Air into the other Ca- * 
vities, ſuch are the two ſmall Perforations, call'd the Win- I 
dow; and a third Sort are thoſe by which the pituitous pat 


Matter, collected within this Cavity, is diſcharged towards [M. .. q 
the Palate and Noſe. as 
3 The firſt of theſe two Perforations, being 
bt, on the uppermoſt and largeſt, is from its Figue MW 
nam'd the Oval Window, which is kept tut ks 
next the Concha, by the Baſis of the Stirrop, as often 6 
the Sound ceaſes. The other, which is round, is always 


Open, 
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at i 2 pen, having no Covering, and is divided by the Os /qua- 
- oſum into two Pipes; one of which tends to the Cochlea, 


e other into the nt” dah 1 | 
The Labyrinth, which is the ſecond Ca- n : 
ty, by its ſeveral Turnings and Wind- The Labyrinth. 


vi: 


itt Wes, which are ſomewhat circular, modulates the Sounds 
mal n ſuch Manner as they may be leifurely communicated to 


e Auditory Nerve, which is diſperſed thro' the Mem- 


the Wh. 5 . N x 
er. Prane that inveſts this Cavity. There is, beſides the two 
hin Vindows which open into this Cavity, one Perforation 


- FShich opens out of it into the inner Cavity call'd the Co- 
Via, into which the Air paſſes, after it has been agita- 
ed in this Cavity and the Concha. Beſides theſe, there are 
ur other ſmall Holes for the Ingreſs of the nervous Fibres 
hat are inſerted on the Membrane, which cloaths it. 
The Cochlea, which is the third and in- 1 
Permoſt Cavity, is ſo call'd from the Reſem- en. 
ex Fance it hath to a Snail's Shell, eſpecially in its ſpiral 
Windings; it is far leſs than either of the former, but in- 
Weſted, as the others are, with a thin Membrane, into which 
Ilſo the ſlender Fibres of the Auditory Nerve do enter. 
WT his Cavity is fill'd with the internal inbred Air, as well as 
be former, by which the Echo is made to the Impulſe of 
Ihe internal Air upon the Tympanum : And the Auditory 
Nerve being expanded upon the Membrane, which lines all 
hoſe Cavities, it is ſuddenly affected therewith, whereby it 


AS > 


* N _ 
Na 


comes to be communicated to the Original of the Nerves, 


ee here all Sounds are diſtinguiſh'd. 
1 | $ VI. Of the Noſe and Mouth. 


As the Ear is made up of Parts, whereof The No. 

ſome are External, and ſome Internal; ſo 

the Noſe is alſo compoſed of the like Parts. 

The external Parts of the Noſe are made up of Skin, 

1. Muſcles, Bones, Cartilages, and Veſſels of all Sorts _ 

ws . The Skin is extremely thin, and without i pa 

4 Fat, and adheres fo faſt to the Muſcles and f 
eriſtly Part, that it can hardly be ſeparated from them. 

g The Bones, which make up its Cavities, are ſome of 

- them common to it and the Forehead, and ſome of them 

ut Proper to the Noſe only. The Griſtles are in Number hve, 

as which ſhall be treated of hereafter with the Bones. 
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and Nerves from the third Pair, beſides the Olfactonſ 


The Os Cri- 
briforme. 


ſmall Twigs, which ſpring from the Mamillary Proceſſe, : 7 


| Noſe, ſerving there to be the immediate Organs of Smelling 


Breath that way. As ſoon as theſe Efiuvia, or odoriferow|ſ 


the Olfactory Nerves, which are ſpread all over its inſid, 


from the Blood. 


viſion; and is generally divided into that which! is call 


The Lips. 


48 The Anatomy of a HORSE. Chr. IV. 
33 The Veſſels of the Noſe are Veins fronſ 
OS. the Jugulars, Arteries from the Caro 
Nerves which are proper to it. 

It is lin'd on its infide with a fine Membrane, whiff 
taketh its Riſe from the Dura Mater. There are on tf wi 
back-fide of this Membrane abundance of little Kernej 
which ſeparate a great part of the Moiſture which coma 
from the Noſe. It has alſo another Membrane, call'd | 
Muſcular Membrane, which Is laid to contract and dray | 
together the Noſtrils. F 

On the upper part of the Noſe is ſeats : 
the Os Cribriforme, or Sieve- like Bone 
which is perforated in many places, that ti 


may have a free Paſlage thro' it into the infide of f 


As the Ear is form'd in ſuch manner as to collect and g. 


ther together all Sounds into its Cavity, ſo the Noſe is lik 8 t 


wiſe adapted to gather into it all Smells; which Senſation 

is perform'd in this manner: The £ffiuvia, which fly oi 
from all odoriferous Bodies, being carried in the circuman-W 
bient Air, are communicated to all Creatures as ſoon as ther 
draw in their Breath at the Noftrils; but more to a Hort 
than to many others, by reaſon he ſucks in moſt of hs 


Particles are got within the Noſe, thoſe little Branches d 


are immediately affected therewith, and immediately com- 
municate that Senſation, whether it be grateful or unpler 
fant, to the common Senſory, where it is diſtinguiſh'd. 
Irs Uſe. Thus the Noſe is not only uſeful, as i 

helps all Creatures to diſtinguiſh that which [2 
is proper for their Food, from that which may be hurtful 
to them, as it is the chief Inſtrument of that Inſtin& ; bu 
it is alſo uſeful to diſcharge a great deal of Excremend '2 


We come now to the Mouth, which i is the a 
The Mats. laſt Thing to be conſider'd under this D- 
External, and that which is term'd Internal. ae 

The Lips are its external or outward 
Parts, which are alſo divided into the uppet 
and under: Theſe are compoſed of a foft, ſungous Sub- 
ſtance, 
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ſtance, as alſo ſome proper Muſcles cover'd on their out- 
= fide with Skin and Hair, but on the inſide with a Mem- 
ni brane common to the Mouth and Stomach. | 1 
= The Uſes of the Lips are to gather in Hay or Oats, or 
other Food, and to retain it while it is chewing; they like- 
tes wiſe ſerve to keep the Gums and Teeth from external In- 
el Juries. | N 
5 : : The Parts of the Mouth are ſome of them The Internal 
u flcſhy and ſome of them bony : The fleſhy Parts of the. 
an Parts are the Lips laſt deſcrib'd ; as alſo outh. 
the Muſcles of the Cheeks and lower Jaw: The bony are 
nel the upper and lower Jaw, together with the Teeth. 
ne All theſe Parts, excepting the Teeth, are cover'd or 
te lin'd with a pretty thick Membrane, which in the Palate 
BS is rugged and knotty, by reaſon there are a great number 
of Glands lie under it, out of which part of the Slaver is 
ſeparated into the Mouth. EE, We, 
The Parts contain'd within the Mouth, are the Teeth, 
Ile. the Os Hyoides, or Bone of the Tongue; beſides which, 
tio there are the Gums, the Palate, the Uvula, the Kernels call'd 
a dhe Almonds of the Ears, the Tongue and its Muſcles 
am The Gums are compoſed of a fleſhy The Cums 
we Subſtance deſtitute of Motion, that fo the : 
ore Teeth might the better be faſten'd in their Sockets. 
fu The Palate, ſo call'd from its being 5, 
fenc'd or pal'd in with Teeth, forms the 
Supper part of the Mouth. It extends from the back 
ride, part of the Mouth to the fore-Teeth, but is not fo 
com hollow in a Horſe as in human Subjects; it is compoſed 
wer- of eighteen Bars, and conſiſts of Bones and peculiar glan- 
d. aulous Fleſh, which are cover'd with a thick Coat, which 
as i M5 full of Perforations or little Holes, that afford a Paſſage 
yhich to the Slaver, which is ſeparated from the Glands above- 
artful mention'd. | 
The Ula is a red fungous Kernel, % Uvula 
omewhat longiſh, ſeated at the back- part ; 
of the Palate, where the internal Paſlage oi the Noſe opens 
unto the Mouth, hanging downward, With a imall but 
; Pluntiſh end over the Chink of the Larynx. 5 
The Uſe of the Uvula, is to moderate the Coldneſs of 
the Air before it paſſes into the Lungs, and to hinder any 
thing from falling into the Windpipe: In a Horſe it is of 
other uſe, as it hinders the Water from going into the Noſe 
hen he drinks. When this is much relax d, it prevents 
(tance, E the 


nk 


Palate. 


50 The Anatomy of a HORSE. Cnavr. IV. 
the Food from paſſing into the Gullet, and makes it apy 
to return back _ the Himes 5 5 5 ha 
1 n deſcribing the Tongue, I need ſay no- 
The Tongue. thing as to its Figure, it being fafficienty 
known to every one. It is cover'd with two Membrane, 
the outward cloathing only its upper Part, being alſo very 
porous. The inward Membrane covers the whole Tongue, 
and is thin and ſoft, having many Protuberances branch- 
ing out of it, which are inſerted into the Pores and Holes 
of the outward Coat. 20 | 5 
It is of a fleſhy Subſtance, having Veſſels of all ſorts, to 
wit, Veins from an inward Branch of the external Jugu- 
lars, Arteries from the Carotids, and Nerves from the fifth 
and eighth Pair. 5 85 
There are alſo belonging to the Tongue, ſeveral Muſcles 
by which all its Motions are perform'd; but of them 
hereafter. Theſe Muſcles are interlarded with a conſide. 
rable deal of Fat, which, no doubt, ſerve ſomewhat to 
facilitate their . ð⁊â 
The Uſe of the Tongue is not only for Taſte, but alb 
to ſerve as an Inſtrument to turn every thing taken in a 
the Mouth, that it may be the more expeditiouſly chewed, 
and afterwards to thruſt it backwards towards the Stomach, 
Underneath the Root of the Tongue there is a pretty 
large Kernel, from whence two Pipes, call'd the Salud 
Ducts, do ſpring ; one from the fore, and another fron 
the hind- part; theſe two are ſoon united into one, whit 
runs towards the Chin. But Dr. Wharton has obſerv' 
that in a Horſe there are other pretty remarkable Gland 
that ſtand on each fide this Duct, and diſcharge themſelre 
into it. This Pipe ends in other ſmall Glands towards th 
Frænum or Bridle of the Tongue, which diſcharge ſom 
part of that Slaver which keeps the Mouth continual 
moiſt. Beſides this Duct, there are two others of the fan 
uſe, which ariſe out of the Kernels under the Ear, call 
the Parotides, and run on the outſide of the Jaw-bonet 
the middle of the Cheek, where they open into the Mou 
The Uſe of the Slaver is the ſame with the Saliva d 
Spittle in Men, and ſerves continually to moiſten 5 
Mouth, and all the ſolid part of the Food, whilſt it 1 
chewing, and being ſwallow'd down with the Alimen 
it is belicy'd by ſome Anatomiſts to contribute to Digeſtio 
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| TAB. IV. Ez. 1. Shews the Brain in fitu, when the 
| upper Part of the Skull is taken off, 


A. The Subſtance of the Brain cover'd with the Pia Ma- 
© ter, only the Dura Mater being removed. 

* BB. The Cerebellum, or After-Brain. 

= CC. The Proceſſes Vermiformes, or Worm-like Proceſſes. 
D. A Portion of the Medulla Oblongata. 

E. The Dura Mater / far as it contains the Medulla Ob- 
= longata, cut afunder, and turned back, 


ö Fig, 2. Repreſents the under Side of the Brain and Spital 
J Marrow, with the Origin of the Nerves. 


AA. The Eyes. 

BB. The Optick Nerves, | 

| CC. The moving Nerves of the Eyes, 
| DD. The Pathetick Nerves. | 
| EEEE, &c. The other Nerves ar ſing within the Skull 
from the Spinal Marrow. 

FFF. The Bottom of the Brain. 

| GG. The Medulla Oblongata; or Beginning / the Spinal 
* Marrow. 

H. The Spinal Marrow cut off. 

IIII. The Bars of the Palate of the Mouth. 

O. The Cavity that goes from the Palate to the Noſes 
RRRR. The Teeth, 

88. The Dura Mater rurn'd back, 

T. The Glandula Pituitaria. 


Fig. 3. Shews the Bones of the Ear, c. 


AA. 7 he Infide of the Os Temporis or Temple-bone. 
B. The Os Spongioſum, or Spungy Bone. 
C. The Hole thro which the Auditory Nerve does paſs. 
P. The greater Winding of the Cochlea. 
EEE. * three bony half Circles that form the Laby- 
rint 
: F. The Malleus, or Hammer, 
The Incus, or Anvil. 
H. The Stapes, or Stirrop. 
I. The u Muſcle of the Ear. 
K. The internal Muſcle. 


E 2 Fig. 4. 
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Fig. 4. Repreſents the Eye taken out of the Head. y 

A. The Optick Nerve cut if : | | a 
B. The Origin of the Muſcles. 1 
CC. Their ſeveral Terminations into the Coats of the Eye. \ 
D. The common Coat of the Eye, calPd the Adnata, or Cot. MW t! 
Jjunctiva. 3 „ te 
E. The Cornea, or horney Coat. ſe 
F. The Pupilla, or Apple of the Eye. de 
; Gs ne 

th 


e HA B. V. 
Of the Muſcles. 
g. I. Of the Muſcles of the Eye-lids and Eye. 


Three Pair of HE Eyelids have three Pair of Muſ- 
Muſcles belonging T cles, one Pair to open them, and two 
zo the Eye-lids. to ſhut them. 
AD That which openeth the Eyelids is call 
_ Refrus or Aperiens, from its Office. It ſpringeth with a 
lender, but fleſhy Beginning, from the ſame Place as the 
Elevator of the Eye doth, to wit, at the Hole through which 
the Optic Nerve paſſes into the Orbit, and holds the fame 
Courſe with it, till at laſt parting from it with a prety 
broad, but thin Tendon, it is inſerted into the Griſtle at the 
Edge of the upper Eyelid, where it ſerves to open the Eye. 
lid by lifting it up. ; : TT OG 
The other two Muſcles of the Eyelids are call'd Shutters 
and otherwiſe ſemicircular, becauſe each of them runs tit 
Length of the Eyelid ; they are ſeated between the Men: 
brana Carnoſa, and the inner ſmooth Skin that lines the Eye- 
lids. That which draweth down the upper Lid, is large! 
than the Muſcle which moveth the lower Lid to ſhut it. 
The frontal Muſcles are alſo thought to contribute ſome- 
thing to the Motion of the Eyelids, as they ariſe from the 
Skull, near the Coronal Suture, and are inſerted in the Eye. 
brows ; for by their Action they contract the Skin of tht 
Forchead, by which Means the upper Eyelid is ſometim® 
drawn a little upward. , 5 N 
The Fycs ase The Eyes have ſeven Pair of Muſcles, 0 
Seven Pair of which four are ſtreight, two oblique or ilant 
DMaſeles belomg- ing, and the other Pair circular, or roun% 


ing te them. The ſireight ſerve to move the Eyes 7 
wales 
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wards and downwards, the oblique move them obliquely 
and the circular Pair keep the Eyes ſuſpended in their Place. 
They all ariſe from the ſame Origin, to wit, from the 

Membrane that inveſts the Orbit of the Eye, near the Hole 
N. thro' which the Optic, Nerve doth paſs into the ſaid Orbit, 
touching one another at their Beginning, but immediately 
| ſeparating into fleſhy round Bodies, from which they again 
| degenerate towards their Termination into a thin membra- 
| nous Subſtance, which 1s inſerted into the horny Coat of 
| the Eye, encompaſſing it as far as it is white. 
| Theſe Muſcles have their ſeveral Appellations from their 
| ſeveral Actions. The firſt of the ſtreight Muſcles, from 
its Office of pulling up the Eye, is call'd attollens, and in 
Man ſometimes ſuperbus; as the ſecond is call'd deprimens, 
or humilis, The third is call'd adducens, becauſe it pulleth 
the Eye towards the Noſe: And the fourth abducens, or 
lub iadignatorius, from its Office of drawing the Eye to the 
two ! Outer Corner; which Turn or Aſpect of the Eye betokens 
[Anger or Seen. „%%% 
all When theſe Muſcles act ſeparately, they have theſe four 
th 1 ſereral Motions; but when they all co-operate or work to- 
the gether, they have but one tonick Motion, which is princi- 
dich pally to keep the Eye ſteady and fix'd ; but in Beaſts that 
fame fave the ſuſpending Muſcle, that Action is perform'd 
ret WM chiefly, if not altogether by it. 3 | 
it the The next are the two oblique Muſcles, which alſo are 

Eye. term'd the Circumagentes, from their rolling the Eye about, 

and are diſtinguiſh'd by the Names of Major and Minor; 
te they being longer than the other, though ſomewhat ſlen- 
1s te derer; the longer ariſes from the fame Origin with thoſe 
en- above deſcribed, and endeth in a ſmall round Tendon, which 

Eye paſleth through the tranſverſe Griſtle call'd Trochlea, into 

large dhe inner Corner of the Eye. This rolleth the Eye inwards, 

i. as the other (which riſes from the Chink in the lower Part 

ſome- of the Orbit, and has the ſame Inſertion with the Major) 

m the rolls it towards its outward Corner. 

The ſeventh, or round Muſcle, is call'd the S, penſo- 

7145, or ſeptimus Brutorum, being peculiar to Brutes only. 

It is ſhort and fleſhy, encompaſſing the Optic Nerve, 

and is inſerted in the hinder Part of the Cornea. This 

Muſcle is not only aſſiſtful in the Tonick Motion of the 

Eye, but is alſo uſeful to keep the Eye ſuſpended, leſt, by 

looking continually towards the Ground, it ſhould hang 

lo much outward, | 
E 3 b. II. 
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8 Il Of the Muſcles of the Noſe, Lips and Cheeks, 


The Noſe, The Noſe is moved by four Pair of Muſ. 
Four Pair of cles, two Pair call'd the adducent or cloſing 
Muſcles. Muſcles, and two Pair term'd the abducent 
or widening Muſcles. 


Firſt Pair. The firſt Pair of the abducent ariſe from 


the upper Jaw-bone, near the firſt proper : 


Pair of the Lips, and are inſerted partly into the lower 
Part of the Wings, or griſtly Circumference of the Notrils 
and partly into the upper Part 7 the upper 25 
The ſecond Pair take their Origin near 
a net the Eye, with an acute and fleſhy Begin- 
ning, and end on the Wings, as the other Pair, but more 
expanded. The Uſe of theſe two Pair of Muſcles, is to 
draw the griſtly Circumference of the Noſtrils up ward 
and ſo to widen and open them. 
ES: The other two Pair, or adit Muſcles, 
fourth Pair, ariſe, the one from the Root of the Griſtle, 
| which aſcending croſs-ways to the Ridge or 
1 op of the Noſe, are there inſerted. The other are hid 
in the Cavity of the Noſtrils under the inner Coat that 
cloaths them, and at their Inſertion are ſpread on the griftly 
Circumference. 

The firſt Pair of theſe Muſcles being contracted, depreſ 
the Alæ or Griſtles of the Noſe; and the latter Pair dra 
them inwards, and fo cloſe the Noftrils ; ; to which Motion, 

the orbicular or round Muſcle of the upper Lip is alſo af- 
ſiſtant; for by its drawing it downwards, it doth at the 
fame time contract the Noftrils. 
The Libs. To the Lips belong ſeveral Pair of Mul- 
cles, ſome of which are proper to them alone, 
and others are common both to them and the Cheeks. 
Tao ai, Ihe firſt common Muſcle is call'd the 
a Quadratus, or four-ſquare Muſcle : It ariſes 
from one of the Vertebræ of the Neck, and 
ſome Part of it from the Shoulder-blade, the Collar-bone, 
and Breaſt- bone; from all which it aſcends obliquely to the 
Chin, Lips, and Root of the Noſe, which Part it draws 
ſlanting downwards. 
The ſecond is the Buccinator : This ſprings from almoſt 


the whole Length of the upper Jaw-bone, at the Root of 


the Gums; it is ſeated under the upper Part of the formet 
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gomaticum, or Jugale, from their Riſe, 
| which is outwardly from the Procels of the Bone of that 
Name. Theſe reach to the ſides of the upper Lip, and 
| are inſerted near the Corner of the Mouth. Their Uſe is 
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| and is ſpread over the whole Dimenſion of the Check, 


Beſides its uſe in contracting the Cheek in Horſes and 


| other brute Creatures, it greatly aſſiſts the Action of chew- 


ing, by turning the Meat which falls between the Teeth 


and the Cheek, over again to be ground and broken. 


The Muſcles which are proper to the Lips 


Five pair pro- 


| only, are accounted by Anatomiſts five Pair, per, and an odd 
and one ſingle Muſcle. The firſt is called one. 
Par attoliens, or Lifters up of the Lip. 
This Pair ſpring from the upper Jaw, where 
it forms the Hollow of the Cheek, and are inſerted in the 
upper Lip near the Noſe. When both theſe Muſcles act 
together, they draw the upper Lip directly upwards; but 
if only one acts, then is but one fide drawn upward ob- 
| liquely. The Action of theſe Muſcles is very perceivable 
when a Stone-horſe ſmells a Mare, or when any other 
| Horſe ſmells at Dung, or any other Thing that ſends up 
| pungent Euvia into the Noſtrils. N 


Firft Pair. 


The ſecond Pair are the abducent, or Second Pair. 


| Drawers of the Lip on one fide: They ariſe 

from the Cavity that is under the Os Fugale, from whence 
| they take their Courſe on each fide to the middle of the 
| upper Lip, where they are inſerted with a ſtrong round 
| Tendon ; theſe jointly move the Lip upwards and out- 
| wards, as the former; and when they act ſeparately, they 
| afliſt the former, by helping to draw the Lip fideways. 


The third Pair is called by Riolanes, Zu- gy, pai, 


to draw the Lip ſideways upwards. _ 

The fourth Pair is called Deprimens, from Fourth Pair. 
their Office of drawing the under Lip down- — 
wards. They ariſe fleſhy and broad from the lowermoſt 


| Part of the lower Mandible, from whence each marches ob- 


liquely unto the under Lip, and are inſerted into it about its 


middle. "This Pair aſſiſt in the ſame Action with the firſt 


of the common Muſcles, called the Detrahens quadratus. 


| Thefifth Pair, or oblique Derrahens, from Fifth Pair, 


their Office of drawing the lowerLip oblique- SED 
ly downwards and upwards: They take their Beginning 


| from the ſides of the lower Jaw, from whence they aſcend 


upwards, and are each inſerted into the Corners of the low- 
er Lip, E The 
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The Orbicula- The odd Muſcle, or Orbicularis, ſo call- Mby w 
ris, or odd ed becauſe it goes round both Lips, and of tl 
Muſcle. ſometimes Conſtringens, as it ſerves like a s Þ 

8 Sphincter, to purſe up or contract the term 
Mouth, makes up the greateſt part of the Lips, and has Wee 


all the other Muſcles inſerted into it. Part 
| | | 5 cont 
FS. III. Of the Muſcles of the lower aw. cle! 

Five Pair be- The upper Jaw, being immoveable, hat 
onging to the no Muſcles, but the lower Jaw, having d T 
lower Jau. vers Actions, is moved by five Pair. ally! 
Firſt Pair. The firſt are called the Temporal Muſcles, ¶ that 


becauſe they are ſeated on the Temples in \ 
They ſpring on each fide from the Bones of the Forehead, Mo 
the Sinciput, the Temples, and Os Cuneiforme, or Wedge. of t 
like Bone, and deſcend under the Os Fugale, between thei 
Perigſteum and Pericranium, to the acute Proceſs of the 
lower Jaw, into which they are inſerted : Theſe Muſcle 
pull up the lower Jaw, and ſhut the Mouth. 
r The ſecond Pair ariſe from the Sylni 


Proceſs of the "Temporal Bone, fleſhy and > 
round towards their Origin, but loſe their fleſhy Subſtance, {MW whi 
and degenerate into a nervous and round Tendon, as they ture 
approach the Flexure of the lower Jaw-bone ; and then two 
becoming fleſhy again, are inſerted into the inner fide c 1 
the lower Jaw, towards its middle or fore-part ; theſe be: the 
ing aſſiſted by the Quadrati above deſcribed, pull dow Ou 
the Jaw, and ſo open the Mouth. © . Wore 
1 Do: The third Pair are called the Maſſeter, of 
e being very aſſiſtant in the Office wk 1 
ing, by moving the Jaw to the right and left Side; each or 
of theſe hath two Beginnings, one from the Suture where IM fro: 
the fourth and firſt Bone of the upper Jaw are joined; and Ro 
the other from the Os Jugale, and are largely inſerted ino 
the outſides of the lower Jaw : Theſe, by reaſon of the the 
diverſity of their Fibres, move the Jaws divers ways. do\ 
N The fourth Pair are called Prerygoideun iſ of 
externum : Theſe have a double Beginning, bef 
as the former, ſpringing partly from the upper and outſide of i = 
the Wing-like Proceſs of the Os Cuneiforme, or Wedge-like I it 
Bone, and partly from the rough and ſharp Line of the fa nin 
Bone, from whence, deſcending downwards, they are in | Be 
ſerted in the inſide of the lateral Part of the lower Jaw; | WI 


by 


it draws the Ear backward, takes its Begin- 
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by which Means they move forwards, ſtretching the Teeth 


of the lower Jaw further out than thoſe of the upper. 
The laſt Pair are call'd Prerygoideum In- Fifth Pai, 
ternum: Theſe ariſe from the Cavity of the . 


Wedge-like Bone, and are inſerted in the inner and hinder | 
Part of the lower Jaw. Their Uſe is to draw it backwards, 
E contrary to the former, and alſo aſſiſt the Temporal Muſ- 
cle in drawing it upwards. | 


Iv. Of the Muſcles of the Ears. 


© The Muſcles of the Ears in Brutes, eſpeci- The Muſcles of 
ally Horſes, Aſſes, Oxen and other Animals he Ears. 

that have large Ears, differ much in Magnitude from thoſe 
in Man, they being indued with little or no Capacity of 
Motion; but that is made up in Man by the eaſy Motion 
of the Head, by which Means he can readily turn himſelf 
to the hearing of all Sounds; whereas Four-footed Beaſts, 
wanting that Agility, need to have their Ears always move- 
able, to receive the Sounds every way, and likewiſe to drive 
off Flies, and other Inſects that are troubleſome to them, 
which Men can do with their Hands. 


Now the outward Ear has four Muſcles, The outward 


| which are conſiderably larger in brute Crea- Ear four Muſ- 
# tures than in Man; and the inward Ear has “%. 

two, which are proportionable in both. 55 

| The firſt is call'd the attollens Aurem, Firſt. 

the Lifter up of the Ear: It ariſes at the 


| Outſide of the Frontal Muſcle, from whence being carried 
| over the Temporal Muſcle, it is inſerted in the upper Part 
of the Ear, moving it upward and forward. 


The ſecond is call'd detrahens Aurem, Second. 


| or the Puller-back of the Ear : This ariſes 


from the Mammillary Proceſſes, and is inſerted into the 
| Root of the Griſtle of the Ear. 
Tue third, or adducens Aurem, by which Third. 


the Ear is drawn forwards and ſomewhat 


downwards, is implanted into the lower Side of the Root 


| of the Ear, and is only Part of the Muſculus quadratus, 
before ſpoken of. 


The fourth, or abducens Aurem, becauſe Fourth. 
ning at the Occiput, or back Part of the Head, whence it 
is Carried tranſverſely to the hinder Part of the Eye, into 
WHICH it is inſerted, This Muſcle is aſſiſting to the ſecond. 


The 
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The inner Ear, The firſt of the two Muſcles of the inne 
bo. Far, called Externus Tympani Auris, 


the external Muſcles of the Drum of the Ear, becauſe j 
moves that Membrane upwards, ariſes from the uppe 


part of the Paſſage of the Ear, and becoming narrowe, 


it grows into a very fine and ſmall Tendon, which run 
along the outſide of the Drum, and is inſerted into in 


Center over the Hammer, which, along with the Drum, 
it draweth upwards and outwards. | 
The Internus, or inner Muſcle, takes its Riſe from th 
bottom of the Wedge-like Bone, where it joins to the Pr», 
ceſſus Petroſus; it lies within the Cavity of that Bone 
and at its middle is divided into two very ſmall Tendon, if 
whereof one is inſerted into the upper Proceſs of the Ham. 
mer, and the other into the Neck of it. The Uſe of thi 

| Muſcle alone is to draw the Head of the Hammer oblique 


ly forwards, and alſo to bring it ſomewhat inwards; bu 
when they act both together, they move the Tympanun 
with its ſmall Bones upwards and downwards. Thy 


Action is performed as often as an Animal attentive 


_ liſtens to any approaching Noiſe. 


6 v. 07 PR Muſe les of the Tongu , and Oc Hyoide 3 


with thoſe of the Larynx, Uvula, and Throat, 


The Tongue, The Tongue has five Pair of Muſds 
ve Pair of proper to itſelf, beſides thoſe that are com- 
_ Muſcles. mon to it and the Os Hyoides. 


The firſt Pair are called the Geniog/o/ſum, becauſe they 
ariſe from the Chin in Men, and are inſerted in the 
Tongue. In a Horſe they ariſe from the ruggedneſs on 
the middle of the lower Jaw; in the inner and lower part 
of it they have ſeveral ſuch Inſcriptions as thoſe on the 
ſtreight Muſcles of the Paunch, and are inſerted into the 
lower ſide of the middle of the Tongue. Their Uſe is to 


move the Tongue forwards ; which Action is frequently 


performed by Horſes when they gather their Meat. 

The ſecond Pair, called Yp//ogloſſum, becauſe they ariſe 
from the bottom of the Os Hyoides They are inſerted in 
the middle of the Tongue, and in their Action are contra- 
ry to the former, by drawing it backwards. 

The Mylegloſſum, or third Pair, ariſe from the inner 
Part of the lower Jaw, at the Roots of the fartheſt grind- 


ing Teeth, and are inſerted into the Ligament which ” 
| Ihe 


* 
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nne ne Tongue to the Jaws. When theſe act together, they 
raw the Tongue downwards, but when they act ſeparate. 
„they draw it obliquely to one Side. | 
The fourth Pair, call'd Ceratogloſſum, becauſe they ariſe 
rom the Horns of the Os Hyoides, from which reaching 
o the Sides of the Tongue, they are there inſerted. Their 
Action is much the fame with that of the third Pair. 
The laſt Pair are call'd Stylaglaſum, becauſe they ariſe 
From the Styloides, or Pen-like Proceſs of the Temple- 
Pones: They are inſerted into the Sides of the Tongue 
bout its Middle. When theſe act ſingly, they draw the 
Tongue to one Side; but when conjunctly, they pull it 


lon upwards and inwards. Ys 3 

lam. The Fork- like Bone of the Tongue, call'd Four Pair con- 
tl the Os Hyoides, hath four Pair of Muſcles, den ts the Os 
que which are common to it and the Tongue. Hyoides and 


The firſt Pair is call'd Sternohyoideum, Tongue. 
becauſe they ſpring from the Inſide of the upper Part of 
the Sternon, or Breaſt-bone, and taking their Courſe cloſe by 
the Windpipe, are inſerted into the Root of the Os Hyoides, 
which they move downward and backward. 
| The Gentobyoideum is oppoſite to the former, arifing 
ides from the Inſide of the fore-part of the lower Jaw, and is 
inſerted into the middle Part of the Bone Hyoides, which 
craws it ſtreight upwards and a little forwards. | 
iſcls The third Pair, call'd the Carachyoideum, ariſe out of the 
om: Proceſſus Caracoides, at the upper End of the Shoulder- 


blade, and run obliquely upwards under the firit Pair of 


they i Muſcles of the Head, and are at Length inſerted into the 
the Horns of the Hyoides. Their Uſe is to pull that Bone ob- 
fon Lquely downwards. En 1 
- part The fourth and laſt Pair, call'd the Stylaceratohyoideum, 
the ariſe from the Styloid Proceſs, and alſo end in the Horns of 
the the Os HMyoides; they move that Bone obliquely upwards. 
is to As the Muſcles of the Cheeks and Tongue ſerve to toſs 
-ntly the Meat to and again in the Mouth, and thoſe of the lower 
Jaw help to grind it; ſo theſe Muſcles, which are common 
ariſe to the Tongue and Os Hyordes, are principally of Uſe to 
4 in give the Tongue ſuch Motions as forward it into the Gullet, 
ntra- 88 it is ſufficiently prepared to 00 into the Stomach. 
he Larynx, or upper part of the Wind- 
pipe, has ſix Pair of Muſcles, and one ſingle ee id 
one. The firſt two Pair being common to 5 
it, and all the reſt proper. 
5 The 
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The firſt of the common Pair is call'd the Sternothyrei i Th 
deum, and by ſome Bronchium, or the Weaſand Muſcle 
Theſe ariſe from the upper and inner Part of the Brea 
bone, aſcending by the Sides of the Windpipe to the Shiel4Þ 
like Griſtle, where they are inſerted. Their Uſe is to drayſf 
down the ſaid Griſtle, and ſo widen the Chink. _ 1 

The ſecond Pair, call'd Hyothyreoideum, ariſe from H Muſe 
lower Side of the Os Hyoides, and are inſerted into the T 
reoid Griſtle. Theſe are ſaid to ſtreighten the Chink of th, 
Larynx, tho* ſome affirm they widen it, and that the othe Ii 
Pair contract it. . 1 


Its proper Muſ- 


cles. 


The firſt Pair of the proper Muſcles ie 
the Larynx, call'd Crycothyreoideum Au from 
cum, becauſe they take their Beginning fran ra 
the Ring-faſhion'd Griſtle Cricoides, and are implanted i Pha, 
the Sides of the Thereoides, which they move obliqueſ MF ood 
downwards, thereby opening the Chink of the Larynx. the ( 

The next Pair, named Crycoarytæœnoideum poſticun T 
ariſe contrary to the former, from the lower and back PHH S500 
of the Ring- faſhionꝰd Griſtle, and are inſerted in the lo into 


End of the Ewer- like Griſtle, whereby they raiſe it up wal vide 
and backward, to open and widen the Larynx. 5 
The third or lateral Pair, ariſing from the Sides of H Oeſ 


Ring- faſhion'd Cartilage, terminate in the Sides of Hof t 
Ewer-like Griſtle, opening alſo the Larynx, by drawing H ing | 
Griſtles obliquely to one Side. . vit, 
The fourth Pair are the largeſt and ſtrongeſt of all f do t 
proper Muſcles of the Larynx, and ariſe cloſe one to * T 
other from the Middle of the hollow Part of the Shiel: Bre 
like Griſtle, filling that Cavity through its whole Length and 
and are inſerted into the two Sides of the Ewer-like Grit Pai 
aſſiſting the former. . and 
The fifth and laſt, call'd Arytænoides, or Claudens . 
rundum, takes its Riſe from the hinder Line of the Ewe: 
like Griſtle Arytænoides, and is implanted in the Sides 
of the ſame. This fingle Muſcle helps to ſtrengthen tbe 
Throttle, by drawing both Sides of the Ewer-like Grite to 
together, per 
"Ts The Epiglottis, or Throat-flap, whici 
* covers the Chink of the Larynx, has no mi 
in Creatures very diſtinet Muſcles, but in thoſe Cre ae 
that chew the tures that chew the Cud; and ſhall their an 


N 


5 


Cud. fore be omitted in this Place. d — 
5 r 
The E 
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* 

ren The Lula is ſaid to have two Muſcles to The Uvula 2e 
cle old it up, which have alſo very hard and N me very 
reat- ons Names beſtowed on them; but they are ſmall. 

Helo inconſiderable, that they are hardly worth Notice. 


cram = The Pharynx, which is the upper Part of 
Ine Gullet, has belonging to it three Pair of abs hy | 
Muſcles, and one fingle one, beſides two Pair 
2 Hof a late Diſcovery. The firſt Pair are call'd the Spbeno- 
Plaringæum, which ariſe from the Appendage of the Wedge- 
ie Bone, and are inſerted into the lateral Parts of the Pa- 
ate and Pharynx, which they widen in ſwallowing. 
The next Pair are call'd Cephalopharingæum, ſpringing 

from that Part of the Head which joins to the firſt Verte- 
ra of the Neck, and are implanted on the Outſide of the 
Pbarynx, ſtreichtning it by their Action, as ſoon as the 
Food has paſs'd through it, thereby allo forcing 1 it down 
Ithe Gullet. 10 
: The third Pair, call'd Sylobaringaun, ariſe from the 
hid Proceſs of the Temporal Bone, and are inſerted 
into the Sides of the Pharyns, which they dilate and 

widen. 
The ſingle one, which has the Name of 

bk ophagieus, encompaſleth the upper Part 
of the Gullet, forming its Sphincter, and ſerv- 
ing for the ſame Uſe as thoſe of the Arms and Bladder, to 
wit, to draw and purſe up the Mouth of the Gullet, as thoſe 
do the Extremities of the Bladder and ftreight Gut. 
e The laſt two Pair, firſt diſcover'd by Dr. c Pair dif 
nel Browne, were by him call'd Pterygopalatini e by l 
net,W and Sphenopalatini. The Uſe of the firſt D.. Brownes 
ie Pair being to depreſs the Glandula Palati, 

and that of the ſecond to elevate and lift it up. 


One ſingle Muff 
cle, or Sphincter. 


s 

= F. VI. Of the Maſeles of the Head and Neck, 
the There are four Pair of Muſcles common Four Pair com- 
rie to the Head and Neck, and eight Pair pro- u 70 the Head 


per to the Head only. ans ects and 

ne | The Maſfoideun, which modern Anato- „ A * 

1088 miſts reckon the firſt proper Pair, have each ; 

der a double Beginning, ore from the Breaſt-bone, nervous, 

ee and the other from the Collar-bone, which is fleſhy 3 
| from whence they aſcend obliquely to the Mamillary 


| Proceſles of the Temporal Bone, into which each is inſerted. 
Ti When 


* 
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When theſe act together, they bend the Head forward, þy 
when ſeparately, they draw it a little to one Side. Neck 
The Splenium is reckon'd the ſecond Pair, being thſWobſer 


- firſt of thoſe which pull back the Head; they ariſe fru I 
the five uppermoſt Yertebr@ of the Cheſt, and the fu the 5 
lowermoſt of the Neck, with a nervous Beginning, aſcen of t! 
ing to the hinder-part of the Head, where they are inſer;{MWand | 
ed. When theſe act together, they draw the Head back. who! 
ward; but when they act fingly, they draw it a little the! 
one Side. . Eg. 

The third Pair, named Complexum, or Trigeminun, T 
becauſe each of them ariſe with three Heads ; two fron 
the firſt, ſecond, fourth, and fifth, tranſverſe Proceſles d 
the Cheſt; and the third from the Ridge of the ſeventh /+r. 
zebra of the Neck. All which uniting together, are in 
ſerted into the Noll- bone. | pp 
The third Puller back of the Head, or fourth Pair, 
call'd Parvum craſſum : Theſe are ſituated under the for 
mer, ariſing nervous from the tranſverſe Proceſſes of th 
11x uppermoſt Vertebræ of the Neck; but afterwards be 
coming fleſhy, are carried obliquely upward, and are inſerti 
into the hindermoſt Root of the Proceſſus Mammillari, 


When theſe act fingly, they incline the Head lightly bac; 1 
wards to one Side; but when they act together, they bim for 
it ſtreight backwards. „ ons, 
The Redium majus and Redtum minus, which make uy Bod 
the fifth and ſixth Pair, are ſeated one under the other, am 
are both inſerted into the Noll, aſſiſting the fourth Pair i 
' their Action. | | 8 
The Obliguum ſuperius, which is accounted the ſeven F 
Pair, ariſe from the Middle of the tranſverſe Proceſſes o ferv 
the firſt Vertebra of the Neck; their Uſe being to nod the Nov 
Head backwards. the 


The laſt Pair, call'd Obliguum inferius, take thei late 
Origin from the Spine or Ridge of the ſecond Verliebt | 
of the Neck, and forming an oblique Courſe, terminate in the 
the tranſverſe Proceſſes of the firſt Vertebra, being of Uk Stu 
to move the Head ſemicircularly. Now the Reaſon why Th 
there are ſo many Muſcles appointed to move the Head un 
backwards, is becauſe of its great Bulk and Weight; by the 
which Means it is of itſelf prone enough to incline for- 
ward and downward, ſo that it wants not only a Stay, © 
but requireth a greater Force to move it upward or back- i 
Ward, | | Fe per 
x 
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The Muſcles common to the Head and Thoſe common = 
Neck are in Number four Pair, as has heen to the Head 
obſerved. _ and Neck. 

The firſt call'd Spinatum, becauſe they are ſeated among 
the Spines of the Vertebræ, take their Riſe from the Root 
den of the Spines of the ſeven uppermoſt Vertebræ of the Cheſt, 
nen and five lowermoſt of the Neck, and are inſerted into the 
bac, whole lower Side of the Spine of the ſecond Vertebra of 
le rf the Neck. Their Office is to bend the Neck backward, 

or a little obliquely. | 
n The next Pair is call'd Trazfperſale, becauſe they both 
fron ariſe, and are inſerted into the tranſverſe Proceſſes of the 
Tos of Vertebræ, arifing from thoſe of the uppermoſt Vertebræ 
Vor the Cheſt; and being inſerted into the Outfides of all 
re dhe tranſverſe Proceſſes of the Neck-bones. Their Uſe is 

the ſame with the firſt. ET . 
Pair, The third Pair call'd Longum, lie hid under the Gullet, 
e for. ariſing from the Body of the fifth and ſixth Vertebræ of the 
f ür Back, and reaching the higheſt Vertebra of the Neck, into 
ds be which they are inſerted. Their Uſe is contrary to the firſt 
ler two Pair, bending the Neck forward when they act toge- 


. V 
7 by 


— 
from 
fle 


Vari, ther, and when they act ſingly, to one Side. 

bac. The laſt Pair is call'd Triangulare : Theſe are ſeated 

brim forward on the Sides of the Neck, having ſome Perforati- 
ons, by which Veins, Arteries, and Nerves, paſs out of the 

ke Up Body into the Fore-legs. | | | 

r, and | 


air in 


8 VII. Of the Muſcles of the Breaft. 
Having briefly run over the Muſcles which The Breaſt avi- 


Vyentl 
Jes of ferve to move the Head and Neck, we come 4ened and de- 


now to thoſe of the Breaſt, which actuate 274/ed by fix 
the Cheſt, whereof four Pair widen and di- Pair. 
late it, and two Pair contract it. 

The firſt of thoſe which ſerve to widen The four Pair 
ate in the Breaſt are call'd Subclavium, from their Hat wwiden the 
F Uſe Situation under the Clavicle, or Collar-bone. Breaft. 
hy Theſe ariſe from under that Bone, and are 
Head planted into the firſt Rib near the Breaſt-bone, drawing 
t; by the firſt Rib upwards and outwards, 
e fol- The ſecond Pair call'd Serratum majus anticum (from 

Stay, dhe Reſemblance their Tendons have to the Teeth of a Saw) 
back: ariſe from the Inſide of the Shoulder-blade and the two up- 
der Ribs, and are inſerted into the lower five true Ribs and 

The two 


od the 


their 
F tebri 
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two upper ſhort Ribs, ſo that their Breadth takes up a prey 
part of the fide of the Cheſt. Theſe co-operate with the 


firſt Pair in widening the Cheſt, as do alſo the two folloy. T 
ing Pair, viz. the Par ſerratum poſitcum ſuperius, riſimii their 
from the Spines of the three lower Rack-bones of . angu 
Neck, and firſt of the Back, and being inſerted into th feſh: 
Interſtices of the upper Ribs; and the Par ſerratu bone 
poſticum inferius, taking their Origin from the Spines and 
the three lowermoſt Vertebræ of the Back, and firſt Vert 
the Loins, and having their Inſertions into three or fou of tl 


lower Ribs, before they run cartilaginous. | but 
Theſe four Pair, together with the Midriff, and the y ſome 
dening Intercoſtal Muſcles, dilate the Cheſt in Inſpiration, T 
that is to ſay, in drawing in the Breath; and the twMfore 
following Pair, to wit, the of woot gy "yy SacrolunW the | 
* % pi, bum, with the Internal and Intercoſta Spine 
phe digg depreſs the Cheſt in Expiration, or lettiny — 
the Brea. forth the Breath. The triangular Pa dver 
© having their Riſe from the middle Line of t! 
the Breaſt-bone on its inſide, and their Inſertion into a litt 
bony ends of the third, fourth, fifth, and fixth true Rh tend 
And the other Pair taking their Origin from the Os Sac T 
and Spine of the Loins, and having their Inſertion im Orig 
the lower fide of all the Ribs, about three or four Fingn and! 


Breadth from the Ridge of the Back. de! 

7 Epos oe ³[«rñ all tt 
F. VIII. Of the Muſcles of the Back and Loins, with thi: wh 
| of the Fundament and Bladder. = 8. 
Four Pair com- The Muſcles of the Back and Loins art Ithe J 
mor. to the Back uſually reckon'd four Pair, which are com- T 
aud lei. mon to boch. |! 


The firſt go by the Name of Longiſſimi, from their ex- roun 
traordinary length, being the longeſt of the whole Body, Hof tt 
and endu'd with moſt Strength. They ariſe from the 0 ule ti 
Sacrum and Haunch-bone, and paſting by the Ridge 0 ery « 
the Loins, Back, and Neck, they reach to the Mammillary 
Proceſſes of the Temple-bones. They are almoſt confound- Func 
ed with the Par ſacrolumbum, and the Semiſpinatum, i Narifin 
their Paſſage thro* the Loins, but arriving towards tit 
Back, they again part with them, and appear to be diſtin 


from them. When both act together, they extend the Back 
and Loins, but when they act fingly, they incline the Spine Roo! 


to one fide, They are of further Uſe to moit Creaturk x. 
dul 
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but eſpecially to Beaſts of Burden, being a Bar and Stay 
to the whole Back. 15 
The Par guadratum, or ſecond Pair, fo called from 
their Figure, being ſquare when join'd together, tho' tri- 
angular when ſeparate. They ariſe broad, thick, and 
8 fleſhy from the backward and upper Cavity of the Haunch- 
done, and from the inner and upper fide of the Os Sacrum, 
and are inſerted into all the tranſverſe Proceſſes of the 
Vertebræ of the Loins. Their Uſe is to bend the Racks 
Jof the Loins with a right Motion forward or downward, 
but when one only acts, it draws the Loins to one Side 
ſomewhat downwards. 15 7 e 
The third Pair, ariſing from the Os Sacrum, are there- 
fore called Par ſacrum; they ſpring from that part of 
Ithe ſaid Bone where the Spine is faſten'd, ending in the 
Spine of the loweſt Vertebra of the Thorax; but at the 
ſame time having in their Paſſage ſeveral Inſertions into 
divers of the Spines and oblique Proceſſes of the Vertebræ 
Jof the Loins. If theſe act ſeparately, they pull the Body 
Ia little on one fide ; but when both act together, they ex- 
tend that part of the Spine to which they are faſten'd. 
The laſt Pair, call'd Semiſpinatum, ariſe with a nervous 
Original from all the Spines or Ridges of the Os Sacrunm 
and Loins, and are inſerted into the tranſverſe Proceſſes of 
the Loins, and ſome of the lowermoſt of the Cheſt. When 
all theſe Muſcles of the Back and Loins work together, the 
thi: hole Back is extended; but if the Muſcles of that Side 
alone, the Body is then inclin'd to that Side. 
| The Anus hath three Muſcles, two call'd The Anus three 
's the Levators, and one nam'd its Spinffer. Muſcles. 
com The Sphincter is ſeated at the Extremity 
Pot the ftreight Gut, encompaſling it all 
ir ex- round like a Ring. It is attach'd to the lower Yertebre 
of the Os Sacrum, compos'd of circular Fibres, being of 
uſe to contract the Orifice of that Gut, as has been ob- 
erv'd in another Place, „ 
The two Levators, or Lifters up of the The two Leva- 
Fundament, are ſmall, broad, and nervous, rs. 
ariſing from the Ligaments of the Hip-bones and Os Sa- 
cum, from whence, paſſing by the Sides of the Gut, 
they adhere to it, and are inſerted into the upper part 
of the Sphincter; a Portion of them alſo growing to the 
Spine I Root of the Yard, and in Mares to the Neck of the Ma- 
tures, N“. Their Uſe is to aſſiſt 3 Muſcles of the lower Belly 
| in 


Its Sphincter. 
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in the Expulſion of the Excrement, which they do by liſt 
ing up the F —— SO Fo 5 4 | 
| : e Bladder has alſo its Sphincter, which 
75 51 1 f is compoſed of circular Fibres, as that of the 
N Anus; and in like Manner ſerves to con- 
ſtringe or purſe up its Neck, that the Urine may not pak 
without a ſpontaneous relaxing of that Muſcle. In Marg, 
it it ſeated at the Hole where the Neck of the Bladde 
opens into the Vagina. 


Having already taken Notice of the Muſcles belonging 


to the Yard, call'd its Erectoris and Dilatoris, and the Cr. 
maſter Muſcles, by which the Stones are ſuſpended, as alh 

thoſe of the Clitoris in Mares, I ſhall therefore paſs them i 
in this Place, and proceed to the Shoulder-blade, Ac. 


§. IX. Of the Muſcles of the Shoulder-blade and Shai 
der, with thoſe which move the Fore-leg and Foot. 


Te Shoulder The Shoulder-blade has four Pair of Mut: 
Slade four Pair. cles, agreeable to its four ſeveral Motions, 
Ihe firſt Pair, call'd Cucullares, from the Reſemblane 
they bear to a Monk's Hood, are ſeated between the tw 
Shoulder-blades, covering the Top of the Withers. Thet 
ariſe thin and fleſhy from the hind Part of the Head, buts 
they paſs down the Neck, have other membranous Begin 
nings from five of its Spines, and from eight or nine of the 
uppermoſt of the Cheſt, and are inſerted into the who 
Spine of the Shoulder-blade, as alſo into the Shoulder 
bone, and broader Part of the Collar-bone. 
per Part of this Muſcle is contracted, then the Shoulde 
blade is thought to be moved ſomewhat obliquely upwards 
becauſe of the oblique Direction of its Fibres ; but whe 
that Part which ſprings from the Withers is contracted, it 
then pulled ſtreight thitherward. Nh En 


Ihe ſecond Pair are call'd Levatores, or Lifters : The) 
are ſituated above the Collar-bone, arifing from the tran 
verſe Proceſles of the firſt four Vertebræ of the Neck, ani 


are inſerted into the Fore-corner of the Shoulder- blade: 


theſe draw the Blades upwards and forwards. 


The third Pair, named Serratum minus Anticum, lie un-: 


der the pectoral Muſcles, and ſpring from the four uppel- 
moſt Ribs, before they turn griſtly, by four fleſhy Portions 
repreſenting the Teeth of a Saw, and are inſerted into the 
Anchor-like Proceſs of the Shoulder-blade : Theſe move 
the >houlder-blades forward towards the Cheſt, 


The 


When the u- 


Cucullares, and take their Origin from the hinder Proceſſes 
of the three lowermoſt Spines of the Rack-bones of the 
Neck, and from the three uppermoſt of the Cheſt, and are 
implanted into the Baſis of the Shoulder-blades, their Uſe 
being to draw them ſomewhat upwards and backwards. 
The Shoulder has five ſeveral Motions The Shoultoy 
perform'd by nine Muſcles, to wit, back- „ 1, ler. 
wards, downwards, and circularly. : 


it will be proper to intimate, that although the Shoulder- 
blades in Horſes are generally taken for part of the 
Shoulder, yet Anatomiſts have always diftinguiſhed be- 


| tween the Shoulder-blade and Shoulder, accounting that 
Part only to be the Shoulder, which is joined to the Shoul- 


 der-blade, and reaches towards the Elbow. 57 | 
mm The firſt of its Muſcles is called De/tozdes, Two Erectors. 
| from its Figure reſembling the Gree# Letter 


nos A. It ariſes fleſhy from the midſt of the Collar-bone, the 

ms bop of the Shoulders, and the whole Ridge of the Shoulder- 
het blade, and is inſerted in the middle of the Shoulder-bone. 
This Muſcle not only raiſes up the Shoulder, which is its 


chief and principal Uſe, but by the various Direction of 
iss Fibres it aſſiſts in other Motions, but eſpecially in that 
which is circular. 5 

The ſecond Erector of the Shoulder, is named Supraſpi- 


Spine and upper Edge. It ariſes from the Spine of the Blade, 
with a long and fleſhy Beginning, and is inferted into the 
Neck of the Shoulder-bone by a ſtrong and broad Tendon. 
The latiſſimus and rotundus Major are 


4 


Is ſo called from its Breadth ; for, with its fellow, it almoſt 


bra of the Cheſt, and the middle of the Os Sacrum, as alſo 
| from the upper part of the Haunch-bone, and is inſerted 
delow the upper head of the Shoulder-bone lengthways. 


5 1 g . 8 . . 
5 the Shoulder, called rotundus Major, takes its Origin 


to the | from the lower Coſta of the Shoulder-blade, and is inſert- 
1 | ed into the upper and inner-part of the Shoulder-bone. 


The Uſe of this, and the laſt deſcribed, is to pull the 


Tue Shoulder downward, © © _ © 


F 2 CO 
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The laft Pair, called Rhomboides, are ſeated under the 


But before I proceed to a Deſcription of its Muſcles, 


8 natus; becauſe it fills all that Cavity which is between its 


the two Depreffors of the Shoulder; the firſt. n 


covers the whole Back. It ariſes from the tops of all the 
Spines of the Rack- bones that are between the ſixth Verte- 


The ſecond Depreſſor, which is the fourth Muſcle of 
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Jus Pairwhich The two Pair of Muſcles which bring 
bring the. $houl- the Shoulder forward, are called the one by 
der forwards. the Name of Peforalis, and the other Co- 
racoideus. The Pedloralis is ſo called from its Situation 
on the Fore-fide of the Breaſt. It ariſes from the Middle 
of the Collar-bone ; its Middle proceeds from the whole 
Length of the Breaſt-bone, and the Ends of the Griſtles of 
all thoſe Ribs which terminate in it ; and its lower Part 
ſprings from the fxth, ſeventh, and eighth Ribs. Its In- 
ſertion is with a broad and finewy Tendon into the Shoul- 
der-bone, a little below its Head. $5 
The Coracoideus has its Beginning from the Preceſſu 
Coracoides, from whence it reaches to the Middle of the 
Shoulder-bone, where it terminates. The Uſe of this and 
the former is to draw the Shoulder forward. _ 
3 1 *. N wa the 
e Ii fraſpinatus, Subſcapularis, and Rotun- 
e dus minor, move the Shoulder backward, 
The Infraſpinatus ariſes from the Baſis of the Blade be- 
low its Ridge, and is inſerted by a broad and ſhort Tendon 
into the fourth Ligament of the Shoulder- bone. 
The Subſcapularis is ſeated between the Scapula and 
Ribs, and is inſerted into one of the Ligaments of the 
Shoulder; and the Rotundus Minor, which ariſes from 
the loweft Corner of the Scapula, is implanted into the 
Neck of the Shoulder- bone. 3 | 
As to the circular Motion of the Shoulder, that is not 
performed by any ſingle Muſcle, but by ſeveral of thek 
already named, acting ſucceſſively one after another, which 
is eaſily enough to be conceived by thoſe who carefully ob- 
ſerve their Origins and Inſertions, and the various Direc- 
tions of their Fibres. But we ſhall now proceed to thok 
that move the Fore-leg and Foot. 
TT he Fore-leg is bended by two Muſcles, 
2 N to wit, the Biceps, and Brachiæus internus. 
8 The Biceps, ſo called from its double 
Head or Beginning, arifing partly from the 
upper Brim of the Shoulder-blade, and partly from the 
Anchor-like Proceſs of the ſame Bone. This Muſcle be- 
cometh ſtrong and fleſhy, and runs all along the Inſide of 
the Cubit-bone to the Knee, where it is inſerted. Its Of- 
fice is to bend the Cubit forward and ſomewhat inwards. 
The ſecond, or Brachiæus internus, ſo called in Man, 
from its Situation on the Inſide of the Arm, and may 
. | ee prv* 


tg. 


| two PF/exor;. 


| biteus Externss and its Fellow, which take 
their Origin from the outer Knob of the Shoulder-bone, and 
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properly enough retain the fame Name in a Horſe. This 
takes its Beginning near the Inſertion of the Deltoides, af- 
ter which it runs its Courſe as the former, and 1s inſerted 
into the Fore-fide of the Cubit-bone a little above the Knee, 
and is aſſiſting to the former. 


Two Muſcles alſo extend the Cubit, and | 5 
| theſe are ſeated on its hind- part; the firſt is wo been nba 


called Longus It takes its Origin from the lower Rib of the 
Blade-bone, and deſcending along the hinder Part of the 
Shoulder-bone, is inſerted into the Outſide of the Cubit-bone, 
towards the Knee. This draws the Leg backwards, and 
ſomewhat outwards, and thereby ſtretches it out ſtreight. 
The ſecond is called Brevis, from its Shortneſs ; raiſes it 


| from the hinder Part of the Neck of the Shoulder-bone, and 


holding the ſame Courſe with the firſt, it is inſerted alſo 
with it, and aſſiſts it in its Motion. | 
There are, beſides theſe, two other Muſcles, 


| which give their Aſſiſtance in extending the Two AFftants. 


Cubit, to wit, the Brachiæus Externus and Anconæus; 


but Spigelius and others have thought the one to be only 
Part of the Longus, and the other a Part of the ſhort Muf- 


cle, and therefo e have left them out. 
| Theſe are all the Muſcles that move the Fore-leg of a 


{ Hork, falling ſomewhat ſhort of the Number of thoſe 


which move tlie Arm of a Man, by Reaſon a Horſe has 
only one ſingle Bone in that Part, whereas there are two in 
the Arm of a Man, to wit, the Cubit and Ulna, which ſerve 
to turn the Arm and Hand round ; which Kind of Motion 
8 not any Ways neceſſary for a Quadruped. 

The Shank, which ſomewhat anſwers to 77e bend rhe 


| the Metacarp in a Man, has the ſame Num- Shark. 


ber of Muſcles with the Fore-leg, viz. two Extenſors, and 


The firſt of the Flzxors, or Benders, is called Cubſtæus 
Internus ; it ariſes from the inner Knob of the Shoulder- 


| . bone, and is implanted into the inner and hinder Sides of 


the Top of the Shank. The ſecond may be called the Cu- 
bitæi interni ſocius, or auxiliarius, as having the ſame Rite, 
Progreſs, and Inſertion with the other. 


The Extenders of the Shank are the Cu- Me eee e 


xe inſerted into the outer and Fore-fide of the Head of the 
AS: 


F 3 Tha 
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The next Joint is the great Paſtern, anſwering to the 
firſt Joint of the Finger in a Man's Hand, as the little 
Paſtern does to the ſecond, and the Coffin-Joint to that 
on which the Nail grows, all which are.bended and ex- 
tended as the former. | 
to aloe, The firſt Bender of the Paſterns and Cof. 
&c. bended by fin-Joint i is call'd Sublimis; it ſprings from 
tune Muſcles. the inner Knob of the Shoulder-bone, and 
/ is inſerted into the Paſterns. : 
The ſecond is named Profundus, ariſing from the up- 
per Part of the Cubit-bone, and bending its Courſe down 
to the Coffin- Joint, into which it is inſerted. - 
© Ws ended by 2 y are extended by one conſiderable 


e uſcle, call'd Extenſor Magnus. This 


ſprings from the outer Knob of the Shoul- 
der-bone, and is inſerted into the fore and outer Parts of 
the Paſtern and Coffin- Joint. 

Laſtly, The Muſcle which anſwers to that call d Pal. 
maris in a Man; it ariſes fleſhy from the inner Knob of 
- the Shoulder-bone, but preſently grows into a ſlender Ten- 

a don, which deſcends to the Sole of the Foot, 


T A BL E V. Repreſents a Horſe ſtanding with his Face 
towards us, that one may have a full View of all the 
_ Muſcles that appear on his F ore parts. 5 | 


AA. Shew the Par Maſtoideum. 

BB. The Muſcles of the Scapula, or Shoulder- blade. 
CC. The Par Trigeminum, or Complexum. | 
PDD. The Par Triangulare, or Scalenum. 

E. The Vindpipe in its natural Situation. 

FF. The Par Longum removed from under the Gullet, 
GG. The Pair of the Noſe, calbd Philtrum. © 
HH. The cloſing Muſcles of the No oftrils, 

II. The Muſcles of the E yelids, | 

KK. The Temporal Muſcles. 

LL. The Muſcles of the Ears, 

M. The Frontal, or Forehead Aﬀuſcles. 

N. The Cucullaris, or Monks Hood. 

O. The Deltoides of the Shoulder, 

P. The Serratus Major Anticus forunk up. 

QQ. The Pectorals. 


R. The oblique deſcending Maſele of the lower Belh, ſhrunt 
ron the Serratus Major. 
8. The 
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Chap. V. The Anatomy of a HORSE. 71 
8. The Deltoides of the Thigh, ſo calPd by Mr. Snape. 

T. Te Serratus Poſticus. e 
VVV. The external Intercoſtal Muſcles. 

VXY. The three Buttock Muſcles. 

Z. The Vaſtus Externus. 

a. The Sacrolumbus. 

b. The Longiſſimus Dork. 

c. The Semiſpinatus, 


X. Of the Muſcles of the Thigh, and thoſe which move 
„ od Leg and Foot. 


| The Thigh of a Horſe comprehends that Part which 
is 4 * the Joint of the FHuckle, or Whirle Bone, and 
the Stifle. 5 „ 
Iltis moved by ſeveral Muſcles, the firſt of 5. 

which are call'd the Benders of the Thigh, 225 1 | 
and are in Number three, viz. the Pas, . 
the lliacus Internus, and Pectineus. 5 

= The firſt of theſe ariſes fleſhy from the tranſverſe Pro- 
| ceſſes of the two lowermoſt Vertebræ of the Cheſt, and 
two or three uppermoſt of the Loins, from whence, de- 
R by the Inſide of the Os Ileum, it ends in a ſtrong 
round Tendon, which is inſerted into the Foreſide of the 
upper Part of the leſſer Head of the Thigh-bone. The 
8 Uſe of this Muſcle is to draw the Thigh upward, and 
ſomewhat inward.  _ | 
The ſecond, or Iliacus Internus, ſpringeth with a flen- 
der fleſhy Beginning from the Inſide of the Haunch- bone; 
and being join'd by its Tendon to the former Muſcle, is in- 
ſerted by a round Tendon into the leſſer Head, or Rotator of 
the Thigh-bone. This Muſcle is alſo of Uſe to raiſe the 
| Thigh upward, tho' not ſo much inward as the other. 

| The Pectineus, which is the laſt of theſe three Muſ- 
cles, ariſes broad and fleſhy from the Line of the Share- 
bone, near the Griſtle, and is implanted with a broad 
and large Tendon into the lower End of the Thigh-bone. 
| This draws the Thigh upward and inward, and is that 
8 which, in Men, helps to lay one Thigh over the 
Other. 
This Muſcle, and all thoſe that follow, excepting the 

| two laſt, are inſerted into the lower End of the Thigh- 
bone, juſt above the Stiſſe; whereas in Men they are moſt, 
er all of them, inſerted into its proper Part, either at its 


1 1 
5 + INTUxg 
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Neck, or into one or other of the two Knobs at the lows 
end of its Neck, called the great and lefler T rochanter, 
Mr. Snape thinks the Reaſon of this Difference is owig The 
to the Shortneſs of the Thigh-bone of a Horſe, compary|M 19: 
with that of a Man, whereby his Muſcles being ven rour 
plump and bulky upon its Buttocks, it was neceſſary the 


| ſhould have ſome Space to grow more ſlender, and becom 1 
Tendinous; and therefore, he ſays, they are extended as fx four 
as the Stifle, which anſwers to the Knee in Man. gu all; 
this is alſo owing to the different Action of the Thigh A the 
a Horſe from that of a Man, which manifeſtly requin|M Th 
its Muſcles to have a lower 3 the 
3 As there are three Muſcles which ben paſl 
Three bend it the Thigh forwards, it has the fame Nun ide 
ber to bend it backwards. 5 1 

The firſt is called Glutæus Externus, or the moſt o, of 
ward Buttock Muſcle; it ariſes with a fleſhy Beginnig the 
from the Crupper, the Ridge of the Haunch-bone, au ; 
from the Os Sacrum, and paſſing over the Joint of inn 
- Huckle-bone, it ends in a ſtrong and broad Tendo wit 
which is inſerted above the Stifle into the inner Part of 
the Thigh-bone. Its Uſe is to extend the Thigh, u of 
enable an Horſe to go backward. 3 gu] 
The next is called the Glutzus Medius, lying in a Mu ihe 
directly under the other, but in a Horſe Side by Side wil to 
the other. It riſes from the Spine of the Haunch-bone, 
little higher than the other, and from thence deſcends c by 
liquely over the Joint of the Hip, and is inſerted into H pe! 
lower end of the outerſide of the Thigh-bone. Its Uk vB 7 
to extend the Thigh, and to draw it outward and back the 
Ward, as when a Horſe ſtands to Stale. | of 
The third and laſt of the Extenders is called Glupai thi 
Minor, or lefler Buttock Muſcle; it ariſes round an ed 

Heihy as high as the former, and deſcending obliquely or | 
the Joint of the Hip, to the lower end of the Thigh-bons 8 it 
is inſerted ſomewhat towards its fore-ſide. This aſſiſts i to 
other in its Action. | 3 
Mowed inwards The Thigh IS mov'd inwards by the Tr: ar 
by one Muſes. (eps, or, according to ſome, the Quadrich i ſe 

from its having four Heads; the firſt Hes 
riſing nervous from the upper Part of the Share-bone, an 7%: 


deſcending to the Inſide of the lower End of the Thigh # 
bone. The ſecond beginning fleſhy at the lower fide of itt be 
fame Bone, and ending a little higher than the og th 
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The third ariſing partly nervous and partly fleſhy, from 
the under Side of the Coxendix, is inſerted near the laſt. 
win The fourth, having a like Origin from the top of the Cox- 
par endix, runs along the Infide of the Thigh, and ends in a 
ven round Tendon; which joining with the Tendon of the 


the firſt Part of this Muſcle, has the ſame Inſertion with it. 

com The Thigh is alſo turn'd outwards by „ , 
as four ſmall Muſcles, called 2 uadrigemin, RET, 
Buff en which are placed one by another, upon fur. 

ich of the Outſide of the Articulation of the 


Thigh. The firſt is the Longeſt, and takes its Origin from 
the Lower and Outer Part of the Os Sacrum ; afterwards, 
| paſſing over the great Rotator, it is inſerted into the Out- 


Num fide of the lower End of the Thigh-bone. 
The ſecond and third ariſe both of them from the Knob 
t of the Os 1/chium, near each other, and are inſerted with 
innig the firſt, | TOO TD 1 
„ ad The fourth is more fleſhy than the Reſt, ariſing from the 
of tx inner Part of the Knob of the /{chium, and terminating 
do with the former: To theſe muſt be added the Deltoides 
art oF of the Thigh, which ſpring from the Outſide of the Tip 


of the Ileum, with a Sharp beginning, but growing Trian- 
gular, is inferted with a broad membranous Tendon into 
the Outſide of the Thigh-bone ; by its Situation it ſeems 
to aſſiſt the Action of the Qyadrigemini. 


"Ng, i But laſtly, the Thigh is turn'd obliquely 1 
ds by two Muſiles called Obturatores, or Stop- 2 2 
to the pers, The firſt is called Obturator Inter- . 
Uſe 145, and takes its Origin from the inner Circumference of 
bach the Hole abovementioned, and is inſerted into the Cavity 

| of the great Rotator, The Obturator Externus, from 
lutau the external Circumference of the faid Hole, and is inſert- 
d am ed in the ſame Cavity with the former. e 

ove The Leg has three ſeveral Motions peculiar to it, v:Z. 
-bong it is bended, extended, and turned obliquely Outwards; 
{ts ue to perform all which Motions, there are the ſame number 
of Muſcles in Horſes as in Man, only that ſome of them 

e 77. are different from thoſe in Men, with reſpect to their In- 
vieh ſertions. | 1 | | 
- Head It has firſt of all five Muſcles, called Ex- The Leg is ex- 
, an tenders, of which the firſt is named Mem- tended by fue 
High- Srangſus ; and by ſome the Faſcia Lata, Muſcles. 


becauſe it involves and covers almoſt all the Muſcles of 
the Thigh, This Muſcle riſes fleſhy from the upper Part 


or, according to ſome, to draw it obliquely outwards. 


bone, and deſcends ſtreight down the Foreſide of the Thigh, 
until it reaches the Stifle, where it turns into a ſtrong and 


upper Part of the Shank. 


great Bulk; it ariſes from the Root of the great Trochar- 
ter, and from the Neck of the Thigh- bone, cleaving clo 


broad and ftrong Tendon, which involves the Paletta, or 
Knee-bone of the Stifle, and ties it ſo firmly, that it b 


Bended by our, 
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of the Os Ileum, near the great Proceſs of the Thigh-bore, 
and covering the whole Thigh and the Stifle, over which 
it croſſes, it is at laſt inſerted into the fore and upper Part of 
the Bone of the Leg, Its Uſe is to extend the Leg directly; 


The ſecond is call'd Longus, ariſing from the uppe 
Part of the Appendix of the Os Ileum; and paſling ob. 
liquely down the Thigh, it is inſerted into the Bone of 
the Leg, a little below the Stifle. This Muſcle not only 
extends the Leg, but alſo helps to draw it inwards ; for 
which Reaſon, ſome Authors reckon it one of the Benda 
of the Leg. 

The third is call'd Refus, from its ſreight Courſe : I 
takes its Beginning from the lower Brim of the Haunch. 


broad Tendon ; and adhering to the Patella, in its Paſ: 
ſage over it, it is at laſt inſerted into the Foreſide of the 


The fourth is named Vaſtus Exter nus, becauſe of it 


to its Outſide, until it arrives at the Stifle, where, becoming 
membranous and broad, and uniting with the Tendon af 
the ſtreight Muſcle, it is inſerted into the ſame Place with 
it, but on its Outſide. 

The laſt, or Vaſtus Internus, RY from the Root of 
the leſſer Trochanter, and deſcending down the Infide ot 
the T high-bone, it unites itſelf with the former two, after 
it has paſſed over the Stifle, and is inſerted with them into 
the ſame Place of the Tibia. Theſe three laſt deſcribed Mu- 
cles, joining together at their croſſing the Stifle, form one 


almoſt impoſhble for it to be diſplaced. 
The Benders of the Legs are in Number 
four, viz. the Biceps, the Semimembrante 


fas, the Seminervoſus, and Gracilis. 


The Biceps riſes ſharp and nervous from the Appen- 


dage of the Coxendix, and paſſing along the Outſide of 


the Thigh, is inſerted into the Outfide of the Appendix 
of the 7 ibia, or Leg- bone ; ; this bends the Leg, by pul- 


ling it backward. 


The 


HAP 
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Me The next, according to Bartholin, (who follows the 


ich rdder in his Deſcription of thoſe Muſcles) is the Semi- 
t or enbranoſus, which "De its Beginning from the Knob 


ty; 


ick Part of the Thigh, is inſerted into that Part of the 
eg-bone, which in Man is call'd the Ham. 


00 The third is call'd by the faid Author Seminervoſits, be- 
Ne partly nervous and partly fleſhy, as the other is out 
nl hy and partly membranous. It has the fame 


ith the other two; but deſcending obliquely towards the 
dner Part of the Thigh, it reaches to the Middle of the 
ex-bone, into whole inner Part it is inſerted. 

The fourth is call'd Gracilis, being ſlender; it ariſes 
ith a nervous Beginning, from the Middle of the Share- 


for 
ders 


Wi 


0 ne, and deſcending along the Inſide of the Thigh, is 

ans erted near the other. When theſe Muſcles act together, 

Pi WR draw the Leg directly backward ; but when they 

"the imgly, ſome being placed more outward, and ſome 
oe inward, they then bend the Leg either to this or that 

p44 12. 

, 2 But beſides theſe, there | is another cal. d 


glitzus, which moves the Leg obliquely. Mos ow 


his riſes broad and neryous from the 
ter Head of the Thigh-bone, and going obliquely down 


the Tibia, 

We come now to the Muſcles which move the lower 
art of the Leg and Foot; and here it will be neceſſary 
take Notice, that by the lower Part of the Leg is to 


the great Paſtern ; which, Mr. Snape ſays, is anſwer- 
le to the Inſtep in Men, as the great Paſtern, and lit- 
e Paſtern, anſwer to the firſt and ſecond Joints of the 


ow, | 

The Inſtep is bended by two Muſcles, to The In/tep 
lt, the Tibiæus Auticus, and Peronæus bended by 
nicus, The firſt ariſes ſharp and fleſhy % Maſcles. 


pen- em the upper Appendix of the 5 cleaving cloſe 


je of it in its Deſcent, and paſſing under the Griitle of the 

nir Nock, is divided into two or more Tendons, that are in- 

pul- (ed into the Foreſide of the Inſtep-bone, which, with 
{fit of the Foot, it moves forward: and upward, 


The : The 


the Coxendix, as the other, and running down the 


e Thigh, is inſerted in the back Part of the upper Knob 


underſtood, that Space which reaches from the Hock 


vs; and the Coffin- Joint to that whereon the Nails do 
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| The ſecond is called Peroneus Anticus, tho* impropej 
in a Horſe, who wants that Bone which in Man is nam: 
Perone, or Fibula. This takes its Origin from the uy 
Appendix of the Tibia or Leg-bone, and is inſerted i * 
Outſide of the Inſtep-bone, which with the reſt of the Fe 


it moves forward and ſomewhat outward. 
The Foot is alſo extended or drawn bad 


ere bee Wards by three Muſcles, the firſt is call 
| Muſcles. Gaftrocnemius Externus ; and is that Mu 


cle which in Man forms the Calf of b 

Leg. It takes its Riſe from the inner Head of the Thi 
bone, and Part of it from the outward Head of the fn 
Bone, and afterwards uniting together about the Middle; 
the Leg, they there turn into one ſtrong Tendon, which bein 
united with that of the following Muſcle, to wit, the 6; 
trocnemius internus, are both inſerted into the Heel-bore, 

Ttis Muſcle lieth ſomewhat under the former, atiln 
from the hinder Part of the upper End of the Les bots 
and is inſerted as aforeſaid. _ 

The laſt Extender of the Foot is called Plantari,, u 
the Muſcle of the Soal or Tread; it ariſes fleſhy, round 
and 11: nder, between the former two, taking its Oru 
from ive back Part of the lower Head of the Thigh-bor 
and ii iis Deſcent ſoon becomes a {lender round Tendo 
which, on ing very cloſely with the Tendons of the fo. 
mer two, palles down to the Heel-bone, where it lens 
them, aaa proceeds along the back Part of the Inſtep- bo 
and the two Patterns, terminating within the Foot all or 

the Bottom of it, making that Part of the Foot which 1s 
ne>! 1dr the Soal, and plainly appears when the 90x! 
drain oat, . The Tendons of theſe three Muſcles joinin 
together, form that great Sinew called Magna Chorda, \) 
which the Butchers hang up their Meat. 
Moved fidrways The Foot is alſo moved ſomewhat fiit 
by two Muſe 44 ways, to wit, inward and outward, 0 
two Muſcles. | 
The firſt is called Tibialis Poſticus, having its Org! 
from the upper End of the Leg-bone, and its Uſe ben 
; to move the Foot obliquely inward, 
The ſecond, called Peronæus Poſticus, i from 1! 
upper and hinder Part of the Leg-bone, by a nervous all 
| ſtrong, Beginning, and de! ſcending with the Tendon of it 
Peroagus Anticus, on the Outſide of the Hock, continuli! 
its Courſe beyond it to the Bottom of the Foot, into whit 
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; implanted. This moves the Foot contrary to the for- 
er, viz. obliquely outward. | : 
The Paſterns and Coffin- Joint are likewiſe bended, and 
tended by their proper Muſcles. = 5 
The Benders are in Number two, viz. the The Paſtern. 
br longus, and Flexor brevis. The bended by tee. 
| ariſes from the upper and hinder Part of the Leg- 
ne, and deſcends on the inner Side of the Hoof, down 
e Inftep-bone and Paſterns, into the Cofhn-Joint. The 
ond takes its Origin from the Inſide of the Heel-bone, 
lite below the Hock, and has the ſame Inſertion with 
de former. Theſe bend the Paſterns and Coffin- Joint 
ckward. _ 2 
The Extenders are alſo two, the firſt cal- Aud extended 
] Extenſor longus, and the other Ex- by tee. 

yr brevis : The one riſing from the inner Side of the 
Pank, juſt under the Stifle, is inſerted into the fore and 
peer Part of the Coffin- Joint. The other riſing from the 
dre-part of the Annular Ligament, that binds about the 


me Inſertion. Theſe two extend the Paſterns and Cof- 
n-Joint, by drawing them forward. - 


X AB. VI. Repreſents the hind Part of a Horſe, with 
his Muſcles, . 55 


AA. The Cucullaris, or Monk's Hood. 
B. The Edge of the Deltoides of the Thigh. 
C. The Glutæus Minor, or leſſer Buttock Muſcles. 

DDD. The Glutzus Medius. | 
EE. The Glutzus Major, or greater Buttock Muſcle. 
F. The Biceps- 

| GG. The Seminervoſus of both Legs. 

HHH. The Lividus, or Pectinals of both hind Legs. 
I. The Semimembranoſus. g 
K. The Orbicularis, or orbicular Muſcle of the Lips. 
L. Part of the Longiſſimus Dorſi. . 

M. The circular Muſcle of the Noſe. 
N. The Sphindter of the Fundament. 
O. The Maſtoides. h 

P. The Manſorius of the Cheeks. 

Q. The Triangularis. 

R. The Complexus, or Trigeminus, 
8. The Tranſyerſalis Colli. 


Inſtep- Joint, and deſcending under the former, has the 
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T. The Spinatus Colli. = 
V. The Vaſtus Externus. - 
WW. De Gaſtrocnemius Externus. 
X. The Peronzus Anticus. 

V. The Peronæus Poſticus. 


CHAPEL 
Of the Bones. 


6. 1. Of the Bones which frame and tompoſe the Sl 
| dit h its Suture. 


, %%% THE firſt and uppermoſt Part of & 
The Skull. T Head is the Skull, call'd by Anatonif 
the Cranium, from its Office of covering the Brain lite 
1 Helmet. It is compoſed of nine Bones, un 
and common. Of which are common to it, and the uz 
OW Jaw; which are the Wedge-like Bone, k 
Os FJugale, or the Yoke-like Bone, and the Os Crim: 
forme, or Sieve-like Bone. The other fix are proper Bong 
and make up the Skull itſelf; and theſe are the Front, 
or Forehead-bone, the Occipital, or Noll-bone, the tut 
Bones of the Sinciput, or Pariztal-bones, and the Temp: 
bones, within which are contain'd the ſmall Bones of tl 
Ear, which, with the two Orbicular-bones, make up tie 
Number of ſeventeen Bones peculiar to the Skull. 
F larger Bones are diſtinguiſh'd by f 
„ veral Seams, call'd Sutures, both which aul 
the Bones are of the ſame Number in! 
Horſe as in Men, only that they are different in Shay 
and Figure. „ 
Some of theſe Sutures are proper to the Skull alone 
and ſome are common to it and the upper Jaw. They at 
alſo diftinguiſh'd into thoſe that are true, and thoſe thit 
are falſe ; ſuch as are indented one into another, being d 
the firſt kind; and ſuch as are plain and linear, like two Hput 
Boards glued together, being accounted of the ſecond kind whit 
or only falſe Sutures. EN 
„„ The true Sutures, are three in Number, Wii: 
Ils true Futures. and proper to the Skull only, viz, the C. NA 
ronal, Lambdoidal, and Sagittal. tim 


” 


The 
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The Coronal, ſo called becauſe the Ancients were wont to 
ear their Crowns or Garlands on that Part. The Suture, 
zin Men, ſo likewiſe in a Horſe, runs athwart the Skull 
dove the Forehead, reaching on each Side to the Temple- 
ones, and joining the Forehead-bone to the Sinciput. 
The ſecond, Lambdoides, becauſe of its Reſemblance to 
Me Greek Letter A. This is ſeated on the hind Part of the 
ead, being oppoſite to the other, beginning at the Bot- 
om of the Occiput, and deſcending above the Ear ſome- 
hat higher than in Men. It joins the Bone of the Occi- 
ut, or hind and under Part of the Skull, to the Bones of 
e Sinciput and Temples. E55 . 
The third begins at the Middle of the Lambdoidal Su- 
te, dividing the two Bones of the Sinciput, and is there- 
ore called the Sagittal Suture; but in Horſes, and many 
ther Quadrupeds, it croſſes the Coronal Suture, as in Chii- 
Iren, quite down to the Noſe, This Suture in a Horſe 
not ſo much indent as the other two, but is in a great 
eaſure ſtreight and linear. „„ 
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CR The falſe Sutures are in Number two; Its falſe Su- 
ie, K he firſt paſſes from the Root of the Pro- ares. Tad 
. ſus Mammillaris with a circular Duct, returning down 
one, 


gain towards the Ear, encompaſſing the Temple-bone. 
The ſecond runs obliquely downwards, arifing from the 
op of the former, and paſſes to the Socket of the Eye, and 
he Beginning of the firſt common Suture. 

The Sutures, which are common to the Tho/e common 
Bkull, the Wedge-like Bone, and upper Jaw, 29 the Shull and 
zre chiefly theſe three that follow, to wit, per Fax. 
the Frontal, the WY/edge-!ite Suture, and the Cr:broje - 
he firſt being that by which the Proceſs of the Forehead- 
bone is join'd with the firſt Bone of the upper Jaw ; the 
econd that by which the Wedge-like Bone is join'd with 
the firſt Bone of the fame Jaw ; and the third that Suture 
which is common to the Wedge-like Bone and the Septum, 
8 of the Noſe. FVV | 

he Sutures are of Uſe, not only as they „„ 
diride the Bones which compoſe — Skull, 3 
but alſo as they afford a free Ingreſs and Egreſs for the Veſſels 
which ſupply Life and Nouriſhment to the Parts contained 
within the Skull, and likewiſe as they give a Paflage to thoſe 
little Fibres, by which the Dura Mater is kept ſuſpended : 
And further, they are of Uſe in Caſe the Skull ſhould at any 
une happen to be broke, that any ſuch Fracture or Fiſſure 
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might not run through the whole Skull; but be ſtop'd atth 


on the Sides by the Temporal Bones, and on its inſide 9 


Smelling, by intangling the odoriferous Air; by ſome, v 


a Receptacle for ſome Portion of the excrementitias 


end of the fractured Bone; whereas if it was not for the 


| Seams, it might with one Blow be ſhivered all in pie on 


like an earthen Pot. But I ſhall now return to the Bong, 
| The Frontal or Forehead Bone, which] 
oO iz; have already taken Notice of, as the firſt pre. 
Cawvities, &c. per Bone of the Skull, is ſeated before, 2 
5 makes the fore- part of the Skull. It is bound 

ed on its fore- part by the Coronal and firſt common Sutur, 


the OH Spongioſa, or ſpongy Bones. Between its Lamin 
or Plates, there is a double Cavity, from whence there! 
alſo a double Paſſage into the Noſtrils, diſtinguiſhed 9 
many bony Fibres, and ſmall Scales, which are encompaſk 
with a green Membrane, and contain a ſoft, medullar, a 
rather oily Subſtance. Theſe are proportionably larger i 
a Horſe than in a Man, and have various Uſes aſcribed i 
them, being thought by ſome to aſſiſt in the Office d 


promote the Shrilneſs of the Voice; and by others, to k 


Matter, which is ſeparated from thoſe Parts. 

Beſides theſe Cavities, there is a Sinus or Den on eid 
Side, called the Frontal $inus's, compos'd of a double Scat 
one making the upper part of the Orbit of the Eye, ant 
the other forming the Cavity above the Eyes, on elthe 
Side, which is not very plain, having only Inſcriptions ar- 
ſwerable to the winding Convolutions of the Brain. Thu 
Bone has alſo two Holes, which go to the Orbit of tit 
Eye, whereby the firſt Branch of the Nerve of the fit 
Conjugation goeth to the Muſcles of the Forehead. It ha 


| likewiſe four Proceſſes, two of which are ſeated at tit 


greater Corner of the Eye, and the other two at its leſle 
Corner, helping to form the upper part of the Orbit. 
The Bones of the Sinciput are next to tie 
Frontal, being joined to it by the Corn 
Suture, and behind to the Occipital Bone by the Lamban- 
cal Suture, on each fide, to the Temple-Bones, by the d. 
ture Squammoſæ, or ſcaly Sutures, and by one of the com- 
mon Sutures to the Wedge-like Bone. They are alſo joit- 
ed one to the other, by the Sagittal, or Arrow-like vuture. 
Their Figure is ſomewhat Square, and though their Sub- 
ſtance is thinner than that of the other Bones of the Skull 
yet they are alſo made up of two Laminæ, excepting ml 
e 


The Sinciput. 
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UW they are joined to the Temple-bones. They are ſmooth 
| on their Outſide, but inwardly uneven, having ſeveral Ca- 
ea vities to which the Dura Mater adheres, by the Sides of 
ne the Sagittal Suture ; as alſo ſeveral long and winding In- 
cal (criptions, or Furrows, form'd by the Branches of the In- 
po ternal Fugulars, in their Paſſage to the Brain. Theſe 
al Bones have alſo ſeveral Perforations; ſome of which go 

quite through, others piercing only the upper Table, for 
* the Entrance of 2 Veſſels which run between its Plates. 
e The Occipital, or Noll-bone, which makes , %%, 
un the hinder and lower Part of the Head and ines Rc" ee 
ce i middle of the Baſis of the Skull, is the : 


d h bardeſt of all the Bones of the Skull, excepting the Os Pe- 
alle trum of the Temple-bones, being very thick at Bottom, 
', 08 where the two Sinus's of the Dura Mater are joined. 
deu At the Sides of the great Perforation, through which the 
eu Spinal Marrow deſcends, it is ſomewhat thin; but that 
ce ag is thinneſs might be no Prejudice to it, it is ſtrengthen'd 
"mY by a large Prominence, which aſcends from the ſaid 
to 


Perforation quite to its upper Part. By this Prominence 
00 i the two Protuberances of the Cerebellum are alſo diſtin- 
iſhed. 8 : Re 
"7 his Bone is in a Horſe five-corner'd, and has ſeveral 
Channels, or Sinus's, two of which, being pretty large, 
receive the Protuberances or Bunchings of the Cerebellum, 
or After-brain ; others receive ſome of the Convolutions of 
the Brain itfelf, and ſome; the two Sinus's of the Dura 
Mater, that they might not be compreſſed or hurt for 
want of a proper Cavity to lie in. © 
It has alſo divers Proceſſes, four of which, being covered 
with a ſmooth Griſtle, are received into the $:445's of the 
fett Vertebra of the Neck; but that which goes between 
the Protuberances of the Cerebellum, is the moſt conſider- 
able, It is perforated in five Places, for the Paſlage of ſe- 
veral Veſſels, beſides the large Hole through which the 
Medulla goes into the Spine of the Neck. 
The laſt of the proper Bones of the Skull, The Jemple. 
ae the Temple-bones, which are ſeated on bones, with 
each Side of the Head, reaching to the bot- #-* _ Proceſſes 
tom of the Ears. Their Figure is on their ©” mee 2 
upper Sides ſemicircular, but below they are rugged and 
anequal, like a Rock; from whence, and from their hard- 
neſs, the Temple-bone has alſo obtained the Name of Os 
Priroſum. "Theſe Bones are very thick at their bottom, 
but 
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but grow extremely thin upwards, lying like two Scale to 
on the lower Edge of the Bones of the Sinciput. an 
They have each of them two Sinus's, the outermoſt h A. 
ing the largeſt, is lined with a Griſtle, and receives the lo, 
ger Proceſs of the lowerJaw. The other, or inward Cayiy 
is common to the Temple-bone, and Noll-bone. The 
are alſo four Proceſſes belonging to each Temple-bone, tj; 
that which in Man is called the Proceſſus Styloides, or Per 
like Proceſs, though improperly in a Horſe, it being hy 
ſhort. The next is called the Proceſſus Mammillaris, beiy 
ſomewhat ſhap'd like a Nipple. The third paſſing forway 
from the Hole of the Ear to the Protuberance of the ff 


Bone of the upper Jaw, and being joined to the laſt, ſm | 
the Os Fugale, or Loke-bone. The fourth is the Pro Co 
Petroſus, or hard and uneven Part of the Temple-bougM Th 
this, being Internal, jets out a pretty way into the Ini the 
of the bottom of the Skull, within which there are two Nis 
forations ; one to give a Paſlage for an Artery, another i the 
the Auditory Nerve, into the inner Cavities of the Ear, file 
wit, the Tympanum, Labyrinth, and Cochlea. mak 
TL his Proceſs has alſo on its outſide three Perforation ig 
Holes; the firſt called the Meatus Auditorius, or Audim Aud 
Paſſage: The ſecond is that thro' which the Fugular Val 1 
enters into the inner Cavities : The third is ſeated betya and 
the Mammillary and Styloid Proceſſes, ending in that Pi sa 1 
| ſage that goes from the Ear to the Mouth. As to the i of th 
Bones that are contained in the Cavities of this Proceſs, of t. 
the Incus, Malleus, Stapes, and Os Orbiculare, whi | 
with thoſe already deſcrib'd, make up the whole Numbel y. I 
the Bones proper to the Skull ; having taken notice of tit 
already in another Place, I ſhall therefore paſs on to H By 
which are common to the Skull and upper Jaw ; and UM the 8 
are in number three, namely, the Os Sphenoides, or Wl vis. 
like Bone, the ag Soy * and the Yoke-like Bon the uf 
„j, The Veage-lite Bone is fo called NW frame 
500 FO _— its being placed like a Wedge between WI Chee] 
Bones of the Skull and the upper Ja TI 


is joined before to the Frontal-bone, and behind to Wits Pre 
Occipital, its Sides to part of the Petroſum above, aut co 
low to ſome of the Bones of the upper Jaw and Palate WW Corn 


It has ſeveral Proceſles, ſome external, and ſome inte Th 
as alſo divers Cavities, two of which are common to i ¶ the O 
the Temple- bones, and the Bones of the Sinciput. Ital, t 
are about ſeven on each Side; one of which gives a P uns t. 
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to the Optick Nerve, the reſt ate penetrated; ſome by one; 
and ſome by ſeveral Parts of Nerves ; others by the Carotid 


1 Arteries and Fugular Veins ; and again, others both by 
on. Nerves and Blood-veſlels. 7 = 

| The Os Cribriforme is the next Bohe The Os Cri- 
hen common to the Head and upper Jaw, and is briforme, or 


ſo called from its innumetable little Holes, Sieve. lite Bone. 
which make it like a Sjeve. It is ſituated in the fore and 
under Side of the Skull, between and a little below the 
Sockets of the Eyes, and at the upper Part of the Noſtrils, 
and is joined by an even Line to the Forehead bone, the 
ſecond of the upper Jaw, and the Wedge-like Bone. 

It is made of four Parts, viz. the Criſta Galli, or 
Cock's Comb, to whoſe ſharp Appendix the Falx adheres. 
The ſecond Part is that which is perforated; and makes up 
the greateſt Portion of it. The third is only a Proceſs of 
is under Side, by which the Noſtrils ate divided: And 
be fourth is called the Os Spongio ſum; its Cavities being 
filled with a ſpongy ſort of Fleſh. This Bone helps to 
make up the Corner of the Orbit of the Eye, and through 
its Holes gives a Paſlage to the innumerable Fibrillæ of the 
Auditory ' Nerves, V 
Tphe laſt is the Fugale or Voke- like Bone, S. 1 
and is compoſed | us Bones ; one of which Os Jugale. 
ba Proceſs of the Temple-bone, and the other a Proceſs 
of the firſt Bone of the upper Jaw, forming the lower Side 
of the leſſer and outer Corner of the Orbit of the Eye. 


. 


> all J. n. Of the Jaw-boner and Teeth, together with the Os 
> of tt lyoides, or Bone of the Tongue, 

n to i Beſides the Bones which are common to  , 5, 
and M the Skull and upper Jaw; there are twelve, * way 
or liz. fix on each Side, which are proper to per ao, viz. 


the upper Jaw alone, and are thoſe which 
lled ig frame the lower Side of the Orbit of the Eye, the Noſe, 


- 


Cheeks; and Roof of the Mouth. 


er Jail The firſt is called Zygomaticum, becauſe 5 RE 
nd to Wits Proceſs makes up a Part of the Os jugale Tos Soft 27 
ye, and It compoſes the lower Part of the outer Auth its fellows 
Palat: Corner of the Ec. 1 

ne inte The next is ſeated in the inner Corner of The ſecond, 
on tothe Orbit of the Eye, and is called Lachry- Lachrymale. 

: 1 *, becauſe it has in it a Cavity which con- 

48 41% 


ans the Lachryma! Gland. This Bone has alſo a Perfora- 
f 2 tion 
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tion into the Noſtril, through which a Nerve of the fi 
Pair paſſes to the inner Membrane of the Noſe. 


| , The third is ſeated in the inner Side g * 
e eee the Orbit of the Eye, and is continued yit 5 
the fungous Bones of the Noſtrils. This Bone is joinet i 10 
four Bones, vi. to the Forehead-bone, to the Wedge. l P 
Bone, to the laſt deſcribed, and the next following, af de 
is not ene any peculiar Name. 5 
The fourth, Os he fourth Is called the Os Malæ, « 'v 
Male. Check-bone. This Bone compoſes the g the 
eſt Part of the Cheek, as alſo of the Palat of 
and moreover contains all the upper Teeth in its leffer (8 = 
verns. It is much the largeſt of all the Bones of the u ;;, 
Jaw, and is circumſcribed with divers Sutures, being jon 5 
above to the Frontal bone on the Side next the Noſe, cu of 
to the Wedge like Bone, and the Bone of the Palate of bra 
Mouth, before to the Lachrymal Bone, and one of H in 
Bones that make the upper Part of the Noſe, as alſo 0. 
Cheek- bone on the other Side. It has alſo three Perm un 
tions, two of which are under the Orbit of the Eye, foi pe. 
 Paſlage of two Branches of the Nerves that are beſtom i pr 
on the Face; and the third, for the Paſſage of a Vein tue 
Artery, which go to the Noſtrils. This Bone has likewi:WM ty 
great Den or Cavern on each Side, in that prominent MM (ic 
which ſtands out under the Orbit of the Eye, and on all | 
Side of the Noſe; when there happens to be Matter penti t, 


in this Cavity, it occaſions intollerable Pain, by reaſon d call 
very fine and ſenſible Membrane, which lines its Inſide. MW F 
The fifth obich The fifth Bone of the upper Jaw, will 7, 
malic vie Pro. Companion, makes up the bony Promine 
minence of the Of the Noſe. It is hard and folid, ani 


Nofe. perforated in ſeveral Places, for the Pa nec 
of Nerves and Blood Veſſels. It is jo the 
above to the internal Proceſs of the Frontal Bone: MW the 


Sides adhere to the firſt and fourth Bone of this Jaw, n wit 
Middle to its Companion, and underneath to the Gil wit! 
that make the lower Part of the Noſe. e are 
The laft, with Thelaſt is that Bone which with its C but 
FR, _ anion, panion, frames the Roof of the Mouth: one: 
ame the Roof broad, thin, and ſolid, but ſomewhat 4 Roc 
of the Mouth. and uneven at that End where it reſem. lary 
e Semi- circle. It is joined behind to the N. 
like Proceſſes of the Wedge-like Bone; and on the Inf 
the Partition of the Noſtrils. It is allo joined to the 9 
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bone, and to its back Part. It has likewiſe two Perfora- 
tions, one on either Side, which have Communication 
5 with the two Holes of the Wedge- like Bone. | 
de q The lower Jaw,which makes the lower Part The lower Faw 
d vi" of the Capacity of the Mouth, comes next with its Parts. 
ned to be treated of. This differs from the former, in that it 
gel is moveable, whereas the other is not. At both Ends of it 
© WY there are two Proceſles, the foremoſt of which running up- 
wards, and from a broad Baſis growing ſharp, ends in a 
Cone or Point. It is this Point that receives the Tendon of 
the Temporal Muſcle ; from whence it is, that a Luxation 
of the lower Jaw is very dangerous, if not ſpeedily reduc'd. 


L VI 
e fifth 


VIE j ly 
e fred 
Palat 


ſſer ( The other, which is the backward Proceſs, is call'd Ar- 
e upp tiularis, having a Neck and a longiſh Head covered with a 
g jon Griſtle, by which it is receiv'd and articulated into the SI 
=, ell of the Os petroſum, and it is ſtrongly knit thereto by a mem- 
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branous Ligament. It hath, at the Sides of thoſe Proceſſes, 
ſmall ſhallow Cavities, for the Lodgment of its Muſcles. 
Towards its back Part it hath a Cavity within it, which con- 
tains a marrowy Juice for its Nouriſhment. It has alſo four 
Perforations or Holes, whereof two are at the Roots of the 
Proceſſes, by which a Vein and Artery, as alſo a Branch of 
the fifth Pair of Nerves do paſs to the Teeth. The other 
two are in its Fore- part, giving Way to two T wigs of the 
laid Branch, which go out to the lower Lip. | 

But the lower and upper Jaw have Sockets for the Teeth 


peng to ſtand in, which by reaſon of their Depth, have been 
ſon a called Alveoli- When any of the Tecth fall out, as the 
ide. Fal Teeth, &c. theſe Pits ſoon become obliterated, and the 
'3 wit Jaw grows ſmooth. | 1 

OMUINED The Teeth are of a Subſtarce harder than ©, g 

j, all any of the other Bones, which is abſolutely i 


1e Pall: 
t is jolt 
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1e Gill 


neceſſary, confidering their Office is to break and cut all 
the Aliment. That Part of them which ſtands out above 
the Gums, is ſmooth and free from any Covering, but all 
within the Sockets of the Jaws is more rough, and covered 
with a thin Membrane of exquiſite Senſe. Thoſe which 
are Called Grinders, have a manifeſt Cavity within them, 
but the Fore-teeth and Dog-teeth have but very obſcure 
ones. By the ſmall Holes which are diicernable in the 


1its Col 
outh: 


hat 1 Roots of the Teeth, is conveyed into theſe Cavities a capil- 
ny lary Branch of an Artery from the Carotids, a ſmall Vein 
bi by irom the Fugulars, and a Twig of a Nerve from the fifth 
JE Inne 


Pair, which being expanded through the thin Membrane 
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| that inveſts the ſaid Cavity, is partly the Occaſion of tha . I. 
exquiſite Pain which is felt in the Tooth-ach. Theſe Veſ. hae 
ſels before-mention'd, namely, the Vein, en | and 7 
Nerve, are incloſed in one common Capſula, or Sheath, bein 
when they enter the Jaw, and running along a proper Mof t 
Channel under the Roots of the Teeth, ſend off to each of 
them, in their Paſſage, thoſe ſmall T wigs aforeſaid. 
Though the Teeth of Horſes are differently fituated from 


thoſe in Men, and are alſo more numerous, yet as to their T 
Offices, they admit of the fame Diviſion, and are of three mo 
Kinds ; namely, the Inciſores, Canini, and Molares. the 
The Incifores © The {nciſores, Cutters or Shredders, ar Mu 

"= er thoſe we call the Fore-teeth, being ſeated in i ing 
the Fore- part of the Jaw. They are broad and ſharp-ede- lite 
ed, the better to crop and bite off the Graſs : They are in 
Number twelve, fix on each Jaw. Theſe have but one 
Root os Fang. . 5 D 5 * 
| ain: The next are the Canini, or Dog-teeth, : 
e which in Horſes are called the Tuſbes; and 4 

are of Uſe to break whatever is too hard for the Fore-teeth * 
10 cut or ſhear aſunder. Theſe have alſo but one Fang, M. 

and are ſeldom to be found in Mares. . 1 
f „ Thoſe of the third Rank are the double 
N un., Teeth, and are named Molares or Grinder, ue 
becauſe they grind the Food like a Milſtone: They are in * 
Number twenty-four, twelve on each Jaw ; their Seat i 2 
in the inner Part of the Mouth, being invironed on thei AM 

Outtſſde by the Cheeks, to prevent the Food falling out of ry 
the Mouth while it is a grinding. Theſe have ſeveral A- ” 

perities on their upper Part, by which Means they are ren- N 


der'd more fit for their peculiar Uſe. 4 
„„ „„ "The two foremoſt of theſe Teeth, which ar 
Theſe by which ſtand next the Tuſhes, are thoſe by which « I * 


4% Lee of ® York maybe t ; 
Forks y be known to be under ſeven Yeai 
i os, old, having till then ſeveral-thin Shells, ol p 


Scales growing round the outſide of the Top of them, forming I |. 
a hollow in the Middle. And it is to be obſerved, that the 1 
nearer a Horſe comes to that Age, the more thoſe Edges are 
worn down, till at laſt they become even with the reſt; {0 fc 
that the Age of a Horſe is no more to be known by that Sign. 
The ſeveral Periods of a Horſe's Age, while only a Colt, 
are alſo diſtinguiſhable by the Fore-teeth ; but theſe Thing 
being N known by every one who has been uſe 1 
among Horſes, I ſhall therefore proceed to the Bone of the 
TEST 9 e 
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That Bone is called Woides, from its The Os Hyoi- | 


ſhape, being like the Gree# Letter u (2p/i- des, or Bone of | 


). It is ſeated at the Root of the Tongue, be Tongue. 
being the Foundation or Supporter of it. It is made up 
of three Bones, the middlemoſt being gibbous outwards, 
but inwards ſomewhat hollow : The other two are call'd 
its Cornua, or Horns, and are all ty'd to the adjacent Parts 
by a Subſtance which is partly nervous, and partly fleſhy. 
This little Bone is of great uſe; all the Muſcles that 


"oy 


move the Tongue being either inſerted into it, or taking 


their Origin from it. It alſo gives Riſe to ſome of thoſe 
Muſcles that move the Larynx, or Throttle, and is a reſt- 
ing Place to the Epiglottis, or Throat-flap, when it is 
lifted up in Breathing. | 


$. III. Of the Vertebre of the Neck, 


The Neck is made up of ſeven Vertebræ, The Vertebra 
or Rack-bones, reckoning from the Head 9f the Neck. 
downward, that next the Head being the firſt ; they have 
each of them a large Cavity, to give way to the Spinal 
Marrow: And beſides this large Hole, which they have 
in common with all the other Vertebræ, they have each 
two ſmall Perforations in their tranfuerſe Proceſſes, thro* 
which the cervical Veins and Arteries do paſs to the Head; 
and between their Joinings there is a third found, partly 
out of the lower Side of the upper Yertebra, and partly 
out of the upper Side of each lower Vertebra, by which 
the Nerves paſs outward from the Spinal Marrow, 
The firſt of theſe Bones, in a human The frft is cal- 
Skeleton, is called Atlas, becauſe the Head 4d the Atlas. 
is articulated to it, and, as it were, ſupported by it ; and 
may therefore retain the ſame Name in a Horſe. Its Body 
is ſlender, but more Solid than the Tips of its Procelles, 
which are porous and open; inſtead of its hinder Spine or 
Proceſs, it has only a ſemicircular Prominence jetung out, 
leſt the larger ſtreight Pair of Muſcles, which paſs over it, 
ſhould be hurt in bending the Head forwards; but it has 
all ity other Proceſſes in common with the reſt. On the 
fore-fide of its great Foramen inwards, it has a ſmall Socket 
ſomewhat Semicircular, and lin'd with a Cartilage, to re- 
ceive the Tooth-like Proceſs of the ſecond Veriebra. 
The ſecond Vertebra is becauſe of this The /econd, 
Proceſs called Dentata ; it is an Appendix, Dentata. 


1 4 which 
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which ſprings from between its two deſcending Proceſſes, 
long and round, its Head reſembling the upper Part of the 
| Dog-tooth in Man, or the Tuſh in a Horſe. It is alſo co- 
vered with' a Cartilage on that Part which is received into 
the foreſaid Sinus of the firſt Vertebra; upon it the Head 
turns round, as upon a Hinge. The Baſis of this Tooth- 
like Appendage is encompaſſed with a Ligament that knit 
it to the Occiput. This and the following Vertebræ have 
Spines, or hinder Proceſſes, each of which are divided into 
two, for the better Connexion of the Ligaments and Muſ- 
cles to them; and are, in every Reſpect, like the ſecond, 
ſave only that their lateral Proceſſes are larger, and divide 
as well as the hinder. e 


8 IV. Of the Vertebræ of the Back and Loins, as alſo N 
| the Breaſt-bone, Collar-bones, and Ribs. 


* The Back is made up of ſeventeen Vert. 
2 3 br&, or Rack-bones, which are ſomewhat 
different, both in their Bodies and Proceſſes 
from thoſe of the Neck, the laſt being longer and more flat 
on their Infide, that the Gullet might reſt more ſecurely on 
them; and as for their Proceſſes, though they are equal in 
Numher, viz. two tending obliquely upwards, and two 
tending obliquely downwards, two tranſverſe, or lateral 
ones, and one acute hinder one, called the Spine; yet thoſ 
which are now to be deſcribed, have their Spines, or hinder 
Procefles fingle, and not divided, and their lateral ones more 
ſhort and blunt; and inſtead of the Holes which are in 
thoſe of the Neck, have only a ſhallow Cavity, into which 
the Ribs are articulated.  _ | | 
Neither are the Bodies of theſe Vertebræ of ſuch a firm 
and ſolid Make as thoſe of the Neck, tho' they are more 
| bulky ; beſides that they are full of ſmall Perforations, fot 
the Admiſſion of Blood-veſſels to the Spinal Marrow, and 
have each two Holes at their Joinings, for the Egreſs of th: 
Nerves which proceed from thence. „ 
They have alſo on each Side a Sinus, or Cavity, for the 
Inarticulation of the Head of the Rib, which S7uus's are 
wanting in thoſe of the Neck, having no Communication 
with any other but among themſelves. e 
The tranſverſe Proceſles of two or three of the lowel 
of theſe Rack-bones grow gradually ſhorter, and their 
Spines more blunt and even, declining not ſo much down- 
8 ward 
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$s, Nards as thoſe more forwards. As for the great Perfora- 
ne {Won in their Middle, it is proportionable to their Size, and 
e Marrow contained within it. 9 85 5 
The Vertebræ of the Loins, which compoſe the third 
rt of the Spine, come next to be conſidered. They are 
Number ſeven ; and are bigger than any of the forego- 


its Who ; their hind Proceſſes, or Spines, grow ſhorter, but 
we Nie broader and thicker than thoſe of the Back, ſome- 
to Nhat bending upwards, as moſt of the other decline down- 
uſ- Wards; but as to their internal Proceſſes, they exceed thoſe 


ff the Back in Length: They are joined one to another by 
dammy Griftle, as alſo the uppermoſt of them to the 
aſt of the Back, and the loweſt to the firſt of the Os Sa- 
vun, by the ſame Kind of Articulation. Theſe have alſo 
yeral Perforations, for the Ingreſs and Egreſs of Nerves 
Ind Blood-veſlels, as alſo a large Cavity in each for the 
$pinal Marrow. % es | 

Directly oppoſite to the upper Vertebræ 


tt. | 

vhat f the Back, is ſeated the Sternum or Breaſt- = berry ava 0 
fles, None, which is very different in a Horſe from : 

fat hat it is in a Man, being, in all human Skeletons, flat 
y on its Outſide, and pretty ſtreight; whereas in our preſent 
al in Whubject, it is not only ſomewhat arched, but in its Middle 


two prominent and ſharp, like the Keel of a Ship, being alſo 
teral Nollow on its Inſide. This Bone in Foals, as in Children, 
hoſe ems to be made up of divers Cartilages, which in Time 
nder {come ſo united, as to leave no Marks of their ever having 


en divided. | 

In its upper Part it is pointed and ſharp, whereas its low- 
Part is ſomewhat blunt and obtuſe, terminating in a 
title, called the Cartilago Enſiformis, or Sword-like 
riſtle. Its Uſe is to ſerve as a Safeguard to the Breaſt, 
8 alſo for the Articulation of the Collar-bones ; and the 
ine uppermoſt Ribs having on each Side nine little Sinus's, 
r Cavities, for that Purpoſe. g : 
The Collar-bones, which are the firſt that The Claviculæ, 
Fe united to the Breaſt-bone, are in Number 97 Co/ar-bones, 
vo, one on each Side; they are called C/aviculz ; either 
cauſe they reſemble the ancient Keys, which were in Shape 
ke an Italian ſ, or becauſe they lock up and clole the 
heſt: Their Heads are ſpongy and open, but their Mid- 
le ſomewhat thin and flat, and ſomewhat more folid ; by 
ne End they are joined to the Top of the Breaſt-bone, 
own- Ind by the other to the firſt Rack-bone of the Back, dif- 
Wards : , fering 
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Sboulder-bones, which, upon a Fracture, or Dilocatig 
of theſe Bones, frequently happens. 


partly cartilaginous. The nine uppermoſt are called th 


bones of the Back behind, and the Breaſt-bone befor; 


they don't circumſcribe the Body, as the uppermoſt d 
by their twofold Articulation into the Rack-bone, al 
Breaſt-bone. They are of a more ſoft and pliable di- 


do The Anatomy of a HORSE. Char, v. 
fering from thoſe in Man, which are Joined with th 


Shoulder. They help to ſupport the Shoulder-blades, ant 
keep them from ſliding forward upon the Breaſt- bone ani 


De Ribs. Next the Collar-bones are ſeated th 
5 Ribs. They are in all thirty- four, vi. ſt. 
venteen on each Side. Their Subſtance is partly bony, au 


true Ribs, becauſe each, with its fellow, makes a kind d 
Circle, being joined together by the Mediation of the Rad 


each Rib has two Knobs, one of which is receiv'd into th 
Sinus of the Body of the Vertebra, and the leſſer Kng 
into that of the tranverſe Proceſs ; they are in like manm 
Joined to the Breaſt-bone, their Cartilages ending in li 
Heads, which are received into its ſmooth Sinus's, 

The eight lowermoſt are call'd the Baſtard- ribs, becak 


ſtance than the true Ribs, and the nearer they advance i. 
wards the Loins, they grow Shorter, leaving an open dn 
for the Stomach and Guts, which might have eaſily bæ 
hurt by them, as often as diſtended with Meat and Wan 

They are all rough and uneven on their Outſide, eſpecuri 
ly towards the Back, that the Ligaments, by which ti 
are tied to the Rack-bones, might take the firmer Hol 


but on their Infide they are ſmooth, and cover'd with T| 
Pleura, left they ſhould hurt the Lungs, and the on; art 
Parts that bear againſt them. They are alſo narrow a: in: 
thick towards the Back, but broader and flatter towali nled 
the Breaſt, and are furrowed on the lower Part of there 
Inſide, in which ſome Blood-veſlels and a Nerve are c and t 
ducted. They are a Defence to the Bowels within Mf other 
Breaſt, and likewiſe to thoſe in the lower Belly. Artic 

| 1 the ! 
F. V. Of the Blade- bone, the Shoulder-bone, and the Bu is M 
; of the Fare-leg and Foat. | e ſels 

| : Withi 

The Blade-bone. The Blade-bone, or Shoulder- blade, bg 
ſeated like a Target upon the Side of T. 

true Ribs, reaching from the Vertebræ of the Back almq; bone, 


to the Collar-boge, On its Infide it is ſome what cone 
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| WB. hollow, but arched on its Outfide ; it is joined to no 
zone but by its lower End, where it has a Cap that receives 
e round Head of the Shoulder- bone: It is however knit 
o ſeveral Parts by the Muſcles which are inſerted into it, or 
ake their Origin from it. It has three Proceſſes, the firſt is 
at Part which forms its Neck ; the ſecond is extended 


. ong the Middle of its Outſide, and is called its Spine. The 
ird is towards its lower and Inſide, and from the Reſem- 
dance it has to an Anchor, is called Anchoroides, or its An- 
dd nor- lixe Proceſs. F 
Rac BY Tt has alſo about its Neck five Appendages, three of which 
ford an Original to ſome Muſcles, and from the other two 


riſe the Ligaments by which the Head of the Shoulder- 
zone is tied into its Cup. Round its Brim there is a thick 

iſle, which not only makes its Cavity the deeper, that 
e Head of the Shoulder-bone, which is joined into it, 
ſhould not ſo eafily ſlip out, but alſo facilitates its Motion. 
The Shoulder-bone has two Heads, the : 

wermoſt inſerted into the Cup of the 2 Oe. 
Blade-bone, and the lowermoſt joined to Ze. 

e upper Part of the Cubit or Leg- bone. 


The uppermoſt Head is large and orbicular, cover'd with 


1 00. Griftle, and is, at firſt, only an Appendix to the Cubit ; 
* " but in time becomes a Proceſs of the Bone itſelf ; on the 


Dutfide of this orbicular Head there are two lefler Promi- 
nences, into which two Ligaments are inſerted ; and on its 
ade there is a Cavity, out of which ariſes the ſtrong Liga- 
ment that ties it into the Cup of the Blade. 5 
The lower Head of this Bone, which in a human Body 
is articulated with two Bones, viz. the Radius and Ulna, 
z in a Horſe only united to one; yet it is ſo firmly cou- 
pled to that one, that it cannot be eaſily diſplaced for 
there being three Proceſſes, and two Sinus, between it 
and the Cubit, they both receive, and are received of each 
other: And beſides theſe Proceſſes, which ſerve to its 
Articulation, there is on each Side one, from whence ariſe 
the Muſcles which lie on both Sides of the Leg. About 
e Bu is Middle there is a Perforation, by which the Blood-veſ- 
ſels have Recourſe to and from the Marrow contained 
„ Within its large Bore, and are thoſe by which it is nou- 
lade, Tilhed, : — 5 | k | 
00 The next Bone, call'd the Cubit, or Leg- The Cubit, or 
done, reaches from the Elbow to the Shank, Leg-bone. 
This Bone has on its hinder and upper Part a _— 
| | : 5 ro- 


_ 
war 7%", 
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bunching out which is uſually called the Elbow : this Pr, 
_ ceſs is ſomewhat rough and uneven, partly that the Lig 
ments that encompaſs the Joint might be the more ſtrom 


alſo the whole Circumference of the Sinus, into which; 


The ſeven ſmall Between this and the Shank-bone, ther 


In their Magnitude, Forms, and Situation, and are fit 
grow hard and bony. Their Subſtance is ſpongy, asar 
the like. They are covered with a Ligament which! 
partly membranous, and partly cartilaginous, where 
they are ſo compacted, that without dividing the faid J. 
gament, it is hard to diſtinguiſh them one from anotbe, 
but at firſt View they may be all taken for one Bone. 


the Inſide of the upper Rank, is ſomewhat longiſh, ail 


low with the ſecond of the lower Rank, touching bot 


Bone, or firſt of the lower Rank, is round and ſmooth, aut 


tion of Part of the Head of the Shank-bone. The fix 


Proceſs, long and round, which enters the larger Cayiy 
of the lower Head of the Shoulder-bone, and makes thy 


ly knit to it, and partly for the Origination and Infertiq 
of the Muſcles which ſerve to move thoſe Parts, for whic 
Cauſe the Bone is rough at the Root of this Proceſs, 


is inſerted. 


B 5-4,,. are Ranges of little Bones, one above ans 
ee ther, three in the firſt Range, and four i 
bone and Shank. the ſecond, all which are very firmly joins 

LOR together. Theſe differ one from anothe 


to be firſt cartilaginous, but that in Proceſs of Time thx 


all;thoſe which at firſt are only cartilaginous ; of whi 
Kind are the Appendages of Bones, the Breaſt-bone, at 


On their outer Surface they are ſomewhat bunching, bit 
on their Inſide they are hollow. The firſt that is placed 


curved inwards, articulated with the Cubit-bone, and be 


the third and fourth of the ſame Rank, and joined to tit 
ſecond of its own Rank. The ſecond has a Cavity on b 
upper Part, which receive an Appendix of the Cub A 
bone. The third is join'd above, by a plain Surface, b 2 
the ſaid Cubit-bone, and with the ſecond is joined unde. 
neath, to the fourth Bone of the lower Rank. The foutll 18 


is joined above to the Outſide of the lower Part of the fit t 
Bone, and below to the Shank-bone. The fifth has on 
upper Part a large Sinus, into which the firſt Bone of ts 
upper Rank is articulated, and another below for Rect! 


join'd with a plain Superficies on each Side, to the feventl 
and the foregoing above to the ſecond, and below to '! ; 
| | Shank * 
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Shank-bone. The ſeventh is joined on its upper End to 
the third of the upper Rank, and below to the Head of 
the Shank-bone, and on its Inſide to the foregoing, to wit, 
the ſixth. PE 
Theſe Bones are of Uſe, not only to fa- 


cilitate the Motion of the Knee, but alſo Their Uſe. 


to ſtrengthen it; for by their convex Outſide, the Joint can 


never be extended too far the contrary Way, and the Num- 
ber of the lower Rank exceeding that of the upper Rank, 
(as the upper End of the Shank-bone is broader than the 


| lower End of the Cubit) and as the Bones themſelves are 


ſomewhat different in their Size from each other, like a 
Piece of good Maſon-work, they cannot eaſily be pull'd 


| aſunder 3 whereas if the Bones of both Ranks were of 


one Size and Number, and their Seams and Junctures to 
run ſtreight through, it would be impoſſible but every the 
leaſt falſe Step muſt diſorder them in ſuch Manner, as to 
occaſion an irrecoverable Lameneſs. As to their Motion, 
although by this Sort of Articulation they ſeem as if they 
were incapable of any ſingly; yet it is very certain, the 
whole have a ſmall Tendency inward as oftenas the Shank 
is bended, though that be ſcarcely diſcernable, and by vir- 
tue of the cartilaginous Ligament, which covers all thoſe 
little Bones, and ties them together, they recover themſelves 
as with a Spring ; ſo that the Motion of that Joint muſt 
be more eaſy and quick, than it could poſſibly be by any 


other Kind of Articulation. | 


But it would oblige me to go beyond the Limits of this 
ſhort Abridgment, if I ſhould explain the Mechaniſm of 
the Bones; I ſhall therefore proceed to the % hank: 
Shank-bone, which comes next in Order, 37. 
and that which reaches from the Knee to the 
great Paſtern, and anſwers to the Back of the Hand in Man. 
As that conſiſts of five Bones, the Shank-bone of a Horie 
is made up of three, having one much larger and longer 


than either of the other. It is joined by its upper Part to 


the lowermoſt Range of the ſmall Bones, and below to the 
upper End of the great Paſtern, by a reciprocal Articulation, 
having two round Heads, and three ſmall Cavities, where- 
by theſe two Bones both receive, and are received into each 
other, as the lower End of the Shoulder-bone and the up- 
per End of the Cubit. 


To each Side of this Bone is faſtened a Splint, in Shape 


ike a Bodkin, being thick and round at the upper En1, 


but 


hs - 
* 
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but ſmall and pointed at the lower; between theſe do its fir 
the Tendons of the Muſcles that move the 4 t. 
4 o, The next is the great Paſtern. Th 
| Fa at Bone is gibbous and crooked on its u 
. Part, where it is articulated with the Shar. 
bone; it has three ſmall Proceſſes, which are received im 
the Cavities of the ſaid Shank-bone ; and two Cavity 
which alſo receive its two Proceſſes, and has alſo ty 
ſmall triangular Bones faſtened to its back Part, where the! 


the Footlock Hair does grow; theſe two Bones are a 80 T 
to that Joint, which Articulation, being like a Hin and: 
would be apt to ſtrain the Ligaments every Time a Hoi ing 
ſhould ſtumble, 5 3 mo\ 
Th, 1 "he little Paſtern is not much unlike t low 
3 LN other, only that it differs in its Length; MW that 

| upper End is articulated with the great ed; 


ſtern, and its lower End conſiſts of two Heads, as that « apt 
the great Paſtern, which are received into the Coffin-bom i gra- 


in the ſame Manner as itſelf receives the lower End of tt 

„ in | 

, , z, The Coffin- bone, which is the lowernd 
2 ve, þ 

Tr Cove. all the teb ofthe Los. 's fo ale 


its Hollowneſs. It is ſomewhat ſemilunary, ot half-mon Sa 
faſhion'd, thick upwards, where its Cavities receive the lo. bec 
er End of the little Paſtern; but thin and broad at its 30, the 
tom towards its Edges, for its more firm fixing upon t c. 
Ground. Its Subſtance is open and porous, having innum ine 
rable little Holes through its Sides, for the Paſſage of the v“, Y 
ſels; as alſo many ſmall Sinus, wherein are inſerted h Sic 
Tendons of the Muſcles that move the lower Part of * it 
Leg and Foot. =2 ca 
§. VI. Of the Croupe, and Rump-Bone. be 
The Croupe, or the Bone which lies u- 2! 
The Os Sa- deer the Crupper, otherwiſe called the ( n. 
. * Sacrum, is ſeated at the lower End of tit 
* Back, and adheres to the laſt Vertebra d N 
the Loins above, and below to the firſt of the Bones of e fe 
Duct, or Rump: It is much the broadeſt of all the Bon l 


of the Back, of a Figure ſomewhat triangular, growine f ® 
from a broad Beginning, narrow towards the firſt Bone d * 
the Tail; it is hollow on its Inſide, but uneven outwarGſ * 
becauſe of the Muſcles of the Back, and its Ligame8 
clcaving to it. It has hardly any oblique Proceſſes but N 0 
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F VII. Of the Offa Innominata, divided into the 
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its firſt Vertebra, and its other Proceſſes are either very 
{mall or very obſcure. On each Side, towards its E 
there are certain Sinus's to which the Haunch-bones ad- 
here, by an intervening Cartilage. It has fix Vertebræ, 
its Spines grow gradually leſs, the nearer they approach the 
Rump, as the Vertebres themſelves do alſo. The Spinal 
Marrow has likewiſe a Paſſage in it, as in the other Ver- 
tebræ, out of which there are ſeveral leſſer Perforations for 
the Egreſs of the Nerves. 5 | 
The Rump-bones are in number eighteen, The Rump, or 
and are joined to each other by an interven- Tail. 


| ing Cartilage, or Griſtle; but ſo looſely, that a Horſe can 
move his Tail which way he pleaſes; theſe have no hol- 


lowneſs in them, only the uppermoſt has a ſmall Cavity 
that receives the Proceſs from the laſt Bone above deſcrib- 
ed; they are Soft and Spongy, and therefore the better ad- 
apted to Motion, as they are alſo from their Make, growing 
gradually leſs, until they End in a ſmall pointed Cartilage. 
Hip, 
Haunch, and Share- bones. 

The Oſſa Innominata are ſeated on the Sides of the Os 
Sacrum, The firſt is called the Os Ilium, 0, 
becauſe the Gut Thum lies under it; it is 
the uppermoſt and broadeſt, and is joined with the Os Sa- 
crum by a true Suture ; it is ſomewhat Semicircular, be- 
ing convex and uneven on its Outſide, which is called its 


Ilium. 


| Dorſum, or Back and Concave, and even on its internal 


Side, which is called its Cœſtta; and that Part by which 
it is joined to the upper Vertebræ of the Os Sacrum, is 
called its Spine, or Edge. | | 

Its Spine is, in many Places, rough and uneven, there 
being ſeveral Muſcles that take their Origin from it, as 
alſo from its Dor/am, or back-part, which is in like man- 
ner accommodated for the ſame Purpoſe. 

The ſecond is called the Os Pubis, or Os Pubis. 
Share-bone, which forms the inferior and 
fore-part of the O Innominata ; it is joined to its fel- 
low by an intervening Cartilage, and forms the fore-part 
of that Cavity, in human Bodies, and is called the Pel- 
vis, or Baſon. It is perforated with a very large Hole, 
and on its inner and hinder Side, has two Procefles, from 
whence the cavernous Bodies of the Yard, and ſome Muf- 


cles, take their Original. 
The 
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The Iſchium, The third is the Inferior and Poſterig, 
or Coxendix. called the Iſchium, or Coxendix, It has! 
large Cavity, which receives the Head of the Thigh-bom 
This Cavity has its Circumference tipp'd with a Cartilag, 
call'd its Supercilium, or Brow, where there are ſever] 
Sinus's, or Protuberances, ordained particularly for th 
Production of Muſcles, and partly for Ligaments. 
In all young Animals theſe may be divided into ſever; 
Bones; but in ſuch as are Old, the Cartilages, by whig 
they were at firſt only join'd, change their Nature, au 
become Bony, by which means they grow united, au 
make but one Bone. TE | 


FS. VIII. Of the Bones of the 7 highs, Hinder-legs, and Fu 


The Thigh-bone. The Thigh-bone is that which reach 

from the Hip to the Stifle; it is long ant 
round, and, in ſome Parts, a little convex : Its upper Put 
is made up of a large Head and Neck, with two Proce. 
ſes, and below it determines into a Head, which has ty 
Productions, with a Cavity between them. — 
Its upper Head is round, and ſomewhat longiſh, thati 
may the better fill up the Acetabulum, or Cup, which d 
itſelf is deep, but the more ſo, as it is encompaſs'd with: 
Cartilage. There is alſo a thin Cartilage which covers the 
round head of this Bone, that its Motion may be glib and 
eaſy within the Cup; and becauſe of the great Welt 
which the Thigh ſuſtains, it is therefore tied by two ſtroꝶ 
Ligaments, one of which is round, ariſing from the Inf 
of the Acetabulum, near its bottom, and implanted into 
a little Sinus on the Upper and Fore-part of the ſaid head 
of the Thigh-bone; and the other, proceeding from the 
Edge of the Acetabulum, by the Aſſiſtance of a membre 
nous Subſtance, incloſes the whole Articulation. 

The ſlender Part, under the Head of the Thigh-bone, 
called its Neck: It is pretty long and oblique, and is at- 
counted a Proceſs of the Bone. There ariſe, at the lower 
End of the Neck, two other Procefles, which go by tht 
Name of the greater and lefler Trochanters. The upoe!- 
moſt, or larger Proceſs, is rough, becauſe of the Infertion 
of ſome Muſcles into it. The undermoſt is alſo ſomewhitt 
uneven, eſpecially towards its Root, where the Ya/us li. 
ternus riſes. A late Anatomiſt has obſerv'd, that tho 


Protuberances increaſe mightily the Force of the Muti 


HA 
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ay removing not only their Inſertions, but likewiſe their 
Jirections from the Centre of Motion. 

The Thigh-bone below its middle becomes thicker, its 
ower End terminating in an ample and broad Head: This 
ead is form'd into two Proceſſes, betwixt which there 
> 2 large Space that receives a Protuberance of the Hea 
pf the Leg-bone. The Outſide of theſe two Proceſles is 
ough, but their Inſide is ſmooth, being covered with a 
artilage, for. the more eaſy Motion of the Joint. From 
hem proceed ſome of the Muſcles that move the Leg, 
nd intd therh are inſerted ſome of thoſe that move the 
Thigh. Their Sides are full of ſmall Holes, from whence 
riſe the Ligaments that ſtrengthen the Patella, or Stiffe. 
In the Middle, between the two Heads, there are two 
avities, the Foremoſt of which receives the Protuberation 


der the Stifle-bone, being covered with a Griſtle for that 
; ant Wrpoſe. The other, which is deeper, is alſo rough and 
r « nequal, receives the Protuberation of the Leg-bone. Be- 
roce 


des theſe, thete is a Cavity on the outſide of the outer 
dead, and another on the inſide of the inner Head, thro' 
dth which the Tendons of the ſeveral Muſcles of the 
deſtend. Wl . 


here the lower End of the Thigh-bone Te Patella, 


that i 


wih ioined to the upper End of the Leg bone, r Sciſte pan. 

ers ür n the Fore-fide is placed a ſmall Bone, Le 
ld a BWmewhat round, called the Patella, or Stifle-pan ; it is 
Venen without, but on its Inſide it is a little convex, Having 
irony Ridge which falls between the Juncture of the two 
Inte ones; its Infide is covered with a Giiſtle, and its Out- 
d nue with the broad Tendons of ſome of thoſe Muſcles 
1 * t extend the Leg, which keep it firm in its Place, by 


Itering cloſely to it. This Bone not only ſtrengthens the 

tticulation of the Thigh and Leg, but alſo ſerves as a 
Aly for the Tendons of the Muſcles which paſs over it 

Id facilitate their Action, by removing their Direction 

m the Centre of Motion. , 

The Tibia, or Leg-bone, to which the The Tibia, or 

high-bone is articulated, cones the next Leg-bone. 

be deſcrib'd. In a Horſe it is very diffe- 3 

t from what it is in Men, being long and round, and not 
angular, as in the latter, its upper Part is much broad- 
and thicker than its lower, and both receives and is 
ewed by the Thigh-bone, having two Cavities, and be- 
„* them a Prominence, which is alſo covered with a Car- 
f ED | tilage, 


> Uppel⸗ 
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tilage, as all the other Appendages of the Joints are. Wit, 
in the Cavities of this Joint there is always to be four 

an unctuous or oily Matter, which is ſeparated to furs 

the Motion thereof, by keeping it maiſt and ſlippery. 1, 

lower Head is round, and likewiſe covered with a Grille, 
to facilitate the Motion of the Inſtep. 

This Bone has ſeveral Sinus's and Appendages, as we 
as the Thigh-bone, not only for the Paſſage of the Ter. 
dons of ſome Muſcles, but alſo to give riſe to others whig 
move the Foot; and has likewiſe a confiderable Bo 
which reaches from the upper to the lower Appendag 
and is filled with Marrow, to keep it moiſt, and preſer 
it from becoming = OO 3 

The Bones of the Hock are in Numbz 
7 1 the fame with thoſe in the Knee, and ar 
likewiſe diſpoſed in two Ranks, viz. th 
in the firſt Rank, and four in the undermoſt. They u 
alſo articulated with the Inſtep, as the others are with th 
Shank, only that they are ſeated in the bending of te 
Joint. Theſe Bones are of uſe to hinder a Horſe frn 
falling upon his Hams, when he raiſes himſelf upwa 
and goes upon his Haunches; and are alſo like a Spy 
to that Joint, by which he recovers himſelf in all Adv 
where the hind Legs are chiefly concern d. 
The Inflep The Inſtep-bone, to which theſe {mi 

Bones are articulated, is made up of thi 
Bones, which adhere ſo cloſely together, that they 
hardly be ſeparated or diſtinguiſh'd, untill the Perigfen 
is very clean ſcraped off; and are much the fame as thi 
of the Shank already deſcrib'd. The Paſterns and Cofi 
bone, Sc. agreeing alſo, in every reſpect, with tho 0 
the Fore-foot, I ſhall therefore omit mentioning them i 
this Place. But before I leave this Subject, it will,! 
doubt, be expected I ſhould take ſome Notice of il 
Hoofs, they being alſo a hard Subſtance, and a very g 
Defence to a Horſe's F 2 | = 
. Ihe Hoofs of a Horſe, are thoſe Pat 
The Hoefs- which anſwer to the Nails in human Bodi 
and are no other than a Bundle of Huſks, which cover u 
ſheath the Papillæ Pyramidales of the Skin, on the E 
tremities of the Feet, which dry, harden, and lie cloſe a 
won another. They are of a middle Nature, betw 
Bones and Griſtles, that they may not ſplinter and bie 
becauſe of their hardneſs, and at the ſame time be ® 
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Ca. VI. The Anatomy of a HORSE. 99 
to bear and ſupport ſo great a Burden without much Da- 

; and ate without Senſe, that they may endure Tra- 
yelling among Stones and rough Ways, They adhere pret- 
| ty firmly to the Parts included within them, and are faſten- 
ed to the Coffin- bone by a Ligament that proceeds from 
their Root, which is alſo, in ſome Meaſure encompaſſed 
with the Skin. F | 

Underneath the Hoofs there are many T wigs of Nerves, 

and Tendons, and Muſcles, which take their Courſe quite 
to the Soal of the Foot. When theſe are prick'd or bruis'd, 
they occafion exquiſite Pain. But of this when we come 
to treat of the Diſeaſes incident to the Feet. 
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TABLE VII. Repreſents the Skeleton of a Horſe, 


AA. The Shoulder-blade. 

B. The Breaſt-bone. 

CC. The Shoulder-bone. 5 

DDDD. The Bones of both fore and hind Legs. 

EEEE. The ſmall Ranges of Bones, which take the 
Knee and Hock. „ | 

FF. The Shank-bones. 

f. f. The Inftep-banes. | pn 

GGGG. The Bodkin-lihe, or Splint-bones, 

HHHH. The great Paſterns. 

II. The little Paſterns. 

KKKK. The Coffin-bones, 

LLLL. The fmall Triangular Bones, that adbere to the 
upper End of the great Paſterns. 

MM. The Os Ilium, or Haunch-bone. 

N. The Coxendix, or Hip- bone. ; 

OO. The Patella, or Stifle-pan. 

RRR, &c. The Cartilages at the End of the Ribs. 

888, Sc. The ones Ribs. 

TTT, Sc. That Part of the Ribs where they are arti- 
culated into the Vertebræ of the Cheſt, 

V. The Os Hyoides, of Bone of the Tongue, 

W. The lower Faw. 3 

X. The upper Faw 

Y. The Noll. bone. 5 

From 1 to 17, are the ſeventeen Vertebræ of the Cheſt. 

From 1 to 7, the ſeven Vertebræ of the Loins. 

From 1 to 6, the ſix Proceſſes of the Os Sacrum. 
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From the Cypher 1 to 18, are repreſented the eigbis 
Bones of the Rump or Deck. Pn SY A 

1, II, III, IV, V, VI, VII. Shew the Seven Vertebre by . 


or Rack-bones of the Neck, © 
PO Oe | P obbſe 
| | | * * 1 aid 
** 
The APPENDIX. BT 
5 up P 


Concerning the FTER a ſhort Deſcription of the Sides 
Bloud-weſſels, Parts which compoſe and makeup MW and 
and Circulation the Body of a Horſe, it cannot be lo 
of the Blood, &c, thought unneceſſary to add ſome things in havir 
15 _— general, concerning the Way and Manne the C 
by which an animal Body is ſuſtain'd and nouriſh'd, andthe C 
thereby render'd fit to perform the ſeveral Functions d 
Life. I ſhall therefore ſum up this Abridgment with: 


| brief Account of the Circulation of the Blood, and e Th 
Diſtribution into all Parts of the Body. And in OriMer, ar 
thereunto, I ſhall not only ſtudy Brevity, but endeavu|MGer2r 
to make the Diſcourſe as eaſy and intelligible as poſſi N ceive 
beginning with the Aliment, and throughout the whonveſicu 
following the Order of Nature; that thoſe who have y inte 
had the Opportunities of Study, may reap ſome Bene Th 
by it. N 4 3 1 teſtine 
| s ſoon as an Anima ers in his Pa 
e the Glands of the Mouth pour forth treſt bh 
Liquor, not only that it may be the more eafily chew it to 
but that it may be thereby render'd ſoft and more read Rec 


paſs through the Gullet into the Stomach. When it h 
arrived there, ſeveral Inſtruments become aſſiſtful to 0 
| geſtion. The Juices which flow from the Glands of it 
Stomach, and the Drink, help to keep it moiſt ; ſo ti 
by the continual Action of its Sides, which, by VJirtue® 
its muſcular Fibres, perpetually rub one againſt anoti 
and by the Aſſiſtance of the incloſed Air, all the Pn 
and Particles of the Food are greatly ſeparated. Ti 
groſſer Parts are carried downwards by the Periſtait 
Motion of the Guts, the Preſſure of the Midriff and Mi 
cles of the lower Belly, and are voided at the Fundame'S 
while the finer Parts conſtitute that white milky Subſtan 
which we eall CÞy/e, 5 | p 


The Anatomy of a HORSE. 10r 
tn The Chyle, being thus prepar'd in the Stomach, paſles 
by Degrees out at its lower Orifice into the ſmall Guts, and 
is by the ſame Powers ſqueez d into the ſmall and minute 
Orifices of the lacteal or milky Veins ; which, as has been 
obſerved in __— 2 ariſe 3 all Parts of the 
| {aid Guts, by fine capillary, or Hair-like „ 
Tubes: And Aas theſe Tubes are ſo ſmall, Fa 
that they cannot be perceiv'd but in Animals 7 
open'd alive immediately after Eating, at which Time they 
are full of Chyle ; yet every one of them imbibe and drink 
up Part of the refined Aliment; and as they run from the 
tte Sides of the Guts to the Glands in the Meſentery, they unite 
eu and form larger Branches, and are called the /azteal Veſ- 
x be (cls of the firſt Kind. Theſe Extremities of the Laeals, 
2; in having Communication with the ſmall capillary Arteries of 
nne the Guts, receive a thin Lympha, which not only dilutes 
the Chyle, and helps to drive it forwards, but alſo waſhes 
the Lacteals and Kernels, that they may not furr and be 
ſtopped up by its ſtaying in them upon faſting. 
There are other Lacteals which are larg- 1 
er, and are called Venæ Lacteæ Secund: : 
Generis, or the Lacteals of the ſecond Kind: Theſe re- 
ceive the Chyle that was diſcharged by the firſt, into the 
veſicular Kernels of the Meſentery, and carry it immediate- 
ly into its common Receptable. _ „ 
The Zymphatichs, which ariſe from moſt of the In- 
ſteſtines of the lower Belly, and from the lower extreme 
Parts, empty their Liquor into that Receptacle, which 
being mixed with it, makes its Parts ſtill more fine, and 
Nt to be united with the Blood; and as the Chyle leaves 
Its Receptable, and aſcends the Thoraick Duct, the other 
Lymphaticks, which ariſe from the Parts contain'd in the 
heſt, empty themſelves into the Duct, and thoſe which 
ome from the Head, Neck, and Arms, diſcharge their 
ontents into the Jugular and Subclavian Veins, by which 
| becomes yet more diluted and perfect, as it enters into 
e Mais of Blood; 8 8 
The Lacteals and Thoraick Duct have The Thoraick 
alves, which open for the Paſſage of the Due? and Lac- 
hyle, but ſhut themſelves ſo as to hinder % Have 1 
s Return back again; and the Thoraick £ HUE; £48-Die 
| er the Return 
uct, being placed behind the great Artery, of the Chyle 
ceives a new Impetus by its Pulſation, 7 oO 
7 y us Tul 5 
Mich alſo forwards the Aſcent of the Chyle. The Lymph- 
| II 3 Ducts 
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Ducts contracts themſelves at equal Diſtances, and have 
alſo their little Flood-gates, which permit their Liquor © 
take its Courſe towards the Chyle-Veſlels, but hinder it 
coming back the fame Way; by all which Means the anj. 
mal Bedy can never be depriv'd of its Nouriſhment, by 
in Caſe of Sickneſs _ 7 — 1 | 1 
* 3 hyle being p in the 8tomac 
5 and ſmall Guts, as r obferved, and 
| being alſo further refin'd by the Commix. 
ture of the Lympha, in its Paſſage through the Lacteals and 
Thoraick Duct, is convey'd by that Canal to the left ſub. 
clavian Vein, where it opens itſelf at ſeveral Orifices, an 
mixing with the Blood, is carried directly to the right 
Ventricle of the Heart, and is no farther to be traced ui. 
der the Name of Chyle, but henceforth becomes a Part 
the Blood. | | 
Now, that all the Blood takes a circular Courſe thro! th 
Heart, is an Opinion ſo generally receiv'd, that I need iy 
nothing about it, but proceed to ſhew the Way and Ma: 
ner by which that is perform'd. 
| TheCireulatinn . Te aſcending and deſcending T runksd 


| of the Blag the Cava unite oppoſite to the Heart, an 
through the open into its right Auricle, or Ear; and it 
Heart, &. the Place where they enter, there is a {mul 


Protuberance made by their Coats on the li- 
ſide, like an *hmus, which hinders the Blood of either 
Trunk from ruſhing againſt the other, but directs both 
into the Ear. The right Ear receives in its D:a/tole, tut 
13, when it is diſtended, all the Blood from both Branche 
of the Cava, which it empties by its Syſtole into the right 
Ventricle of the Heart, which at the ſame time is in lt 
Digftole, The right Ventricle in its Syſtole preſent! 
empties itſelf into the Pulmonary Artery, or that of the 
Lungs, for it cannot return back again into the Ear, be- 
cauſe of the Valvulæ Tricufpides ; as that which is once 
receiv'd into the Ear cannot return into the Cava, becaule 
of the tendinous Circle about its Mouth, which contratt 
itſelf as often as the Ear is filled. As often as the Blood 
has taken its Progreſs thro' all Parts of the Lungs, in tie 

Pulmonary Artery, it is receiv'd from its capillary Branch. 
es, into thoſe of the Pulmonary Vein, and is convey'd by 
back again into the left Ear of the Heart, which, by its Col 
traction, thrufts the Blood into the left Ventricle, then i 
us Diaſtole, and when that is contracted, it is thruſt out 
4 | | 8 1 
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into the Aorta; for it cannot come back again into the 
Ear, becauſe of the Valvulæ Mitrales. e 
The Aorta having receiv'd the Blood n. 
from the Left Ventricle, ſends out two ſmall © 

Branches, called the Coronariæ, which go to the Heart, and 
then forming a ſmall Arch, by which the Force of the 
| Blood is ſomewhat abated, in its Expulſion ,, Diftributi 

it is divided into the Aorta aſcending and de- . n 


Aorta. 


f into all Parts. 

1 eat nding Trunk climb b 5 

ib. e aſcending Trunk climbing up by 3 

n the Windpipe to the Top of the Breaſt, ſends gf farm _ 

oh; WW forth two Branches, call'd the Subclavian, 

m. WW which run under the Channel-bones on each Side. Theſe 

tat end forth ſeveral other Branches, both from their upper 
and under Side; from their upper Side ſpring thoſe Arte- 

th WH tics, which, in Men, are call'd the Cervical, being partly 

19 ſpent on the Muſcles of the Neck and Breaſt, and partly on 


the Clandul Thyroides. Out of their lower Side proceed 
the ſuperior ITntercoſtals, which paſſing thro* the Cheſt, 
ſend forth ſeveral Branches to the Arms in human Bodies, 
and to the Fore- legs in Brute Creatures. 
of Where the Subclavians go off from the The Carotid 
nal great Artery, on each Side there ariſe two Arterzes. | 
E- WF other principal Branches, which aſcend upwards towards 
her the Head, and are called the Carotid Arteries : Theſe are 
oh WF {pent chiefly on the Brain, forming there the Rete Mira- 
that RR be, and Plexus Choroides, &c. but as they aſcend, they 
che detach ſeveral Branches to the Windpipe, Larynx, ſome 
ioht to the Tongue and lower Jaw, and others to the external 
1 its WF Parts of the Head. By theſe four principal Branches, to 
ntly wit, the Subclavian and Carotids, the whole Head and 
the Neck, as alſo the external Parts of the Cheſt and Fore-legs, 
be- are ſupplied with Nouriſhment. 9 
ne The deſcending Horta, as it goes down The deſcending 
aue MW towards the Midriff, ſends forth the inferior Trunk. 
as Intercoſtals and the Bronchial Artery, which accompany 
ood I the Branches of the Windpipe in the Lungs ; and when it 
the arrives at the. Midriff, it detaches thoſe called the Phre- 
ach- ict Arteries, which are diſperſed through the Midriff 
y it and Medigſtinum. After it has paſſed through the Midrift, 
on- marches downwards as far as the lait Vertebra of the 
n un Loins, but by the Way ſends off ſeveral Branches to the 
out Stomach and other Inteſtines, as the Cæliact, the Sple- 
into I c, and the upper Je /enterick ; after theſe ſpring forth 
| H 4 che 
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OI. the Emulgent Arteries, one on each Side 
OOO.” "th g0 5 the Kidneys; and below theſe 
from the main Trunk alſo ariſe the Sper. 
maticks, which go to, the Teſticles and Ovaria, &c. then 
the lower Meſenterick communicating with the upper, ſup- 
ply the whole Meſentery. ; . 

As ſoon as the Trunk of the great Artery has reached 
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tion. 


the Top of the Os Sacrum, it divides itſelf into two equal It is 
Branches, called the hacks, which are again ſubdivided {MChann 
into the External and Inięrnal. From the Internal proceed Miproport 
thoſe called AZu/culz, which are beſtowed on the Ph the Ve 
and Muſcles of the Buttocks ; as alſo the Hygoga/trichs, ¶ tte mo 
which run to the ſtreight Gut, the Matrix, and Bladder, Contin 
me Preſtates and Yard, and to all the other Parts con- {MArteric 
tained within the Pelvis. From the External 7a Heart. 


with th 
that th 
the ca] 
the Sid 
the did 
Chann 


ariſe firſt the Epigaſtric Arteries, which turning for- 
wards, creep along the Outſide of the Rim of the Bell, 
as far as the Navel, where they meet the Mammillary, 
The next are thoſe called the Pudenda, which go to the 
Privities of both Sexes. Afterwards the {l:ac# Branches 
go to the Thighs, and are then call'd the Crura! Artery, 


ſupplying the hind Legs and Feet with many conſiderable Th 
Branches. 55 3 33 becauſ 
This is the Order and Diſtribution of the principal Ar- rom ti 


leries of almoſt all Animals, each of which Arteries are nes, I 
iubdivided into others, and theſe again into others, till at ten a 
laſt the whole Body is overſpread with moſt minute capi- Haro 
lary or Hair-like Arteries, which frequently communicate {Wwoulc 
one with another; ſo that when any ſmall Artery is ob- ute « 
ſtructed, the Bload is brought by the communicating {W-ailap 
Branches to the Parts below the Obſtruction, which muſt {Wice 0 
otherwiſe have been depriv'd of its Nouriſhment. Nature all the 
has obſerv'd the ſame Oeconomy in the Diſtribution of Item 


the V eins, that in Caſe any Vein ſhould be obſtructed, the vera 
Blood might not ſtagnate, but be alſo return'd by other lomet 


communicating Branches. * | . eee, 
Fhe Arterie, But before I proceed to an Account of Blood 
ery flroxg, the Veins, I ſhall obſerve farther concern- of che 
aud enduced ing the Arteries, that as it is their peculiar Valve 


ith 4 Spring. Province to carry the Blood from the Heart, I em 

8 and diſtribute it into all Parts of the Body, um. 

they are perfectly fitted for that Purpoſe by their Struc- {an A 

tures : For an Artery being compoſed of three Coats, the I belps 

middlemoſt very ſtrong, and endued with Elaſticity, by lat: 
ä | | | vlrtue 
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irtue of the ſpiral Direction of its Fibres, it is thereby en- 
bled to bear the frequent Sallies of the Blood in its Expul- 
hon from the Heart; and left theſe Fibres ſhould ſeparate 
pon any violent Impulſe, the innermoſt Coat, though a 
Ene tranſparent Membrane, yet it is wove ſo cloſe, as to 
be able to preſerve the middlemoſt, and keep the Blood 
thin its proper Channels. | | 
It is moreover to be obſerved, as the Arteries are conical 
Channels, and grow gradually ſmaller, ſo their Coats grow 
xroportionably thinner. And the Coats of | | 
* ſeem, according to the Opinion of 8 | 
the moſt modern Anatomiſts, to be only a nation of theſe 
Continuation of the Coats of the capillary of the Arteries. 
Arteries, reflected back again towards the | 
Heart. But although the Coats of the Veins be the ſame 
ith thoſe of the Arteries, yet it is to be taken Notice of, 
that the muſcular Coats of all the Veins are as thin as in 
the capillary Arteries ; the Preflure of the Blood againſt 
the Sides of the Veins being much weaker than that againſt 
ies be Sides of the Arteries, and therefore not requiring its 
Channels to be fo thick and ſtrong. © 
Ne The Veins are not endued with Pulſation, as the Arteries, 
becauſe the Blood falls into them with a continual Stream, 
c- {Wfom the capillary Arteries, which by reaſon of their Small- 
re nes, have only a very weak, or ſcarcely any Motion; and 
at ben as it advances towards the Heart, it moves from a 
il- Wrarrow Channel to a wider; and therefore its Motion 
ate would have been extremely languid and flow, had not Na- 
b- ure contriv'd ſeveral Helps to promote its , >... ; 
ng Fafage. For that Reaſon, as it is the Of- * _ 
uſt {Wice of the Veins to return and carry back 
re all the Blood to the Heart, there is to be ſeen in moſt o 
of tem (eſpecially in ſuch as have their Direction upwards) 
the everal Valves at convenient Diſtances, ſometimes one, and 
her ſometimes more, like ſo many half Thimbles ſtuck to their 
ce, with their Mouths towards the Heart; and as the 
of Blood moves that Way, they are prefled eloſe to the Sides 
m- Mot the Veins ; but if it ſhould fall back, it muſt fill the 
liar WM Valves, and ſtop up the Channel, that no Blood can repaſs 
rt, em. And beſides theſe Valves, it is alſo obſervable, that 
iy, In many Places where there is a Branch of a Vein, there is 
n Attery lies under it, which, by its continual Pulſations, 
the MW belps to forward the venal Blood towards the Heart; ſo 
by Vit albeit the Blood moves from a narrow Channel into a 
ve | | Wider, 


* 
8 
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wider, as has been obſerved, and its Motion is in may. 
Places directly upwards, yet nothing can happen in a m. 
_ tural Way to retard its Progreſs. 5 
But I ſhall retain the Reader no longer with the Diff. 
rence between the Veins and Arteries, believing what hx 
been already faid, ſufficient to give any one a Notion 
their ſeveral Offices; I ſhall therefore proceed to give ſom 
Account of the Order and D iſtribution of the Veins, 3 
they correſpond with the Arteries. 3 
The Cava, As the great Artery receives the Blog! 
 * from the Heart, and diſtributes it fron 
thence into all Parts of the Body; ſo the Cava, like; 
main River, receives into it the Blood which is conveys 
from all Parts of the Body, proceeding at firſt from Ve 
infinitely ſmall, and afterwards uniting in large Branche, 
which empty themſelves into its ſuperior and inferig 
Trunks at proper _ convenient Diſtances, 5 
. The ſuperior, or deſcending Cava, u. 
; 1 _— ceives firſt the Coronary Vein from th 
Heart, near that Place where it opens int 
the Far. As ſoon as it pierces the Pericardium, it receive 
the Venn ſine pari, which is made by the Union of th: 
Veins of the Ribs on I. 17 3 
5 he Subclavian and Fugular Veins at TI 
e pretty large Veſſels, which anſwer to ti: to for 
Subclavian and Carotid Arteries, and are the next of an; parts 
Note that open into the deſcending Cava. The Fugulori WM ther « 
are divided into the External and Internal; the Extern WM the P 
is that large Vein which runs along the Outſide of th into 
Neck, called in a Horſe the Neck-vein, and is moſt com- the | 
monly opened when Blooding is required. This Vein fe. thoſe 
ceives and carries back that Portion of the Blood which than 
comes from all the external Parts of the Head and Fact, i and 
vx. from the Eye-veins, the Temple-veins, and thoſe 0! WM is fil 
the Noſe and Lips. Into the Internal Fugulars open a ceiy; 
thoſe Veins which lie within the Bars of the Mouth, and teen 
under the Tongue, and all the other Branches which com- fam 
municate with thoſe of the Brain. 5 Bod 
The Subclavian Veins, vis. the two large Branche Ref 
which paſs under the Channel-bones, not only receive © IM this 
great Part of the Blood which comes from the Cheſt, bu. theſ 
likewiſe have all thoſe Veins open into them, which run fo c 
along the outward Part of the Breaſt, Fore-legs, and Peet, WM Inf 
luch as the Breaſt-veins, that run between the Fore· er. 
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-hich Farriers ſometimes open in Fevers, Oc. the Plate- 
ins, the Shank-veins, and Shackle-veins, as alſo the 
eins of the Cornet and Toe, which are uſually opened in 
A 3 . FAD 555 | 
The Cava aſcendens, or the great aſcend- / 5 
ng Vein, ue anſwers to the great de- 9 1 
1 ending Artery, receives alſo all thore 
Branches of Veins which return the Blood from moſt 
Parts of the lower Belly, viz. the Meſenteriz from the 
Meſentery, the Portæ from the Liver, the Emulgents 


lon from the Kidnies, the Spermatick Veins from the Parts 
ron Wo Generation in both Sexes. And after it divides itſelf, 
lei the Artery, into the internal and external Iliacꝶs, it 
Ye receives ſeveral Branches. Into the Internal 1 Diftribu 
lleh Wren the Hypogaſtricſs, by which the Blood i * © 
es Bis returned from the Matrix, the Bladder 
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and ſtreight Gut; and into the External open the Epigaſ- 
tricks, with Blood from the Peritonæum, and external 
. Parts of the lower Belly; and into the Epigaftrichs open 
tl: WW the Crurals, which receive all the Blood that flows from 
mo g the extreme Parts; for into them open thoſe Veins, im- 
ene properly called by Farriers the Kidney-veins; as alſo the 
Ui: BR evin-veins, the Flank and Spur-veins, with that of the 
Rump, called the Tail-vern. = . | 
ae Theſe Things being premiſed, it will be eaſy for any one 
) the Bi to form an Idea of the Diſtribution of the Blood into all 
Parts of the Body; eſpecially if it be far- 3 
wer conſidered, Die the Veſſels in which 22 eg 
te Blood flows, are divided and ſubdivided 
into an infinite Number of Branches; and that even all 
On. the Parts of the Body, whether thoſe that are hard, or 
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| I BY thoſe that are denominated ſoft Parts, ſeem to be no other 
uct WY than fo many infinitely ſmall Tubes varioaſly modified 
2 and combined together; for by this Means the whole Body 
ſe 0 


s filled with Blood and other nutritious Juices, and re- 
1 al ceives its Nouriſhment from Blood, as the Blood itſelf is 
recruited and repaired by the Altment, And from the 
lame Conſideration it is alſo evident, that no Animal 
Body can be ſuſtained without the Requiſites of Food and 
che Reſt, by Reaſon the Structure of all Animal Bodies is of 


ve © WF this Sort; that is to ſay, all are made up of Fibres, and 

d BY theſe Fibres are again made up of thoſe that are leſs, and 1 
b. ſo on in infinitum. They muſt therefore, becauſe of the al 
cer Infinity of Pores and Inteftines that are in them, require a 
tees | | | | conftant $31 
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conſtant Supplies, as there are continually ſome Dregs ar; 
Excrements W through them. V 
1 ut this will appear ſtill more eviden 
8 when we conſider, beſides the E/fuvia th 
e go off inſenſibly in this Manner through th 
Pores and Interſtices of the Body, that moſt of the Gland 
are continually ſeparating ſome Part of the excrementitiou 
Matter of the Blood; though all that is diſcharged by the 
Mouth and Noſe, by Urine and Dung, and by Sweat, 
any other ſenſible Way whatſoever, does not near amoun 
to the Diſcharge that is made through the Pores by inſen. 
fible Tranſpiration. This is ſo palpable a Truth, and hx 
been ſo well proved by the Experiments of Santtorius, thi 
there needs be nothing farther ſaid about it; and therefoꝶ 
we may conclude, that ſince the Bodies of all Animals a: 
thus compounded, and made up of Matter which is full d 
Pores and Interſtices, and maintained by Juices, which ar 
again capable of being diſſipated and waſted through thoſ 
Pores, there muſt be continual Supplies of Food to maintan 
thoſe Bodies in an uniform State. DE 
Now it is plain, that all Bodies ſuffer a Diſſipation ant 
Waſte, if the Quantity of the Aliment be abated : Fortin 
ſuch a Caſe we obſerve any Creature grow lean and emaci- 
ate. It is alſo evident, that all ſuch ſuffer by Exerciſe, by 
hard Labour, by Want of Reſt, when it is the ſtated Tin: 
of Sleep; and by many other Ways, not neceflary to be 
mentioned. And therefore all Creatures are under an in- 
diſpenſable Neceſſity both of Feeding, and taking ſuitabk 
Reſt, to make up the Waſte and Decays of Nature; for a 
often as there is a great Diſſipation by Labour, or by ary 
other Way, the ſmall Fibrillæ are thereby abraded ani 
wore by the quick Motion the Blood and Spirits were in 
during that Exerciſe ; or even, if the Body was not it 
Exerciſe, it will ſuffer by the conſtant Activity of the Sp- 
rits themſelves ; ſo that a ſtated Time of Reſt muſt alſo be 
neceſſary for all Bodies, as well as Food: For when the 
Body s at Reſt, the Spirits are, as it were, lull'd and [aid 
alleep ; ſo that the Blood acquires, during that Time, a 
more uniform and gentle Motion, and is more equally di- 
{tributed into all Parts, and thereby fills up all the vacant 
Spaces that are made during the Time of Exerciſe, Sc. 
But it may be expected, before I put an End to this Di- 
courſe, that I ſhould fay ſomewhat more particularly con- 
Cerning Secretion ; but I ſhall only obſerve in general, that 


ji 
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chymically, is found to conſiſt only of the following Prin- 


Sulphur, and a little Earth, but little or no fixed Salt. 


tion i may be form'd out of a few Principles variouſly combin'd 
/ the together: So that although the Blood itſelf imply con- 


t, ait only of theſe above-mention'd, and to the Eye ſeems 


un only to be made up of its red and ſerous Part; yet, ac- 
en. cording to the lateſt Obſervations, there are near thirty 


) hy WY feveral Liquors ſeparated from it; all which is owing to 


thi WW the various Structure of the Glands, ſome of which are fo 


efor: WM imall, and ſo variouſly wound up, and their Veſſels drawn 
; ar: WF out into ſuch extraordinary Length, that nothing but the 


il MW moſt minute and ſpirituous Particles of the Blood can paſs 
1 ar: trough them; and doubtleſs, of ſuch a Structure is the 


hot WM cortical Part of the Brain, by which the animal Spirits are 


tan WF fecerned. Others again are more wide, and ſeparate chief- 
hy Excrements. But I ſhall not enter upon this Subject, 
au ſeeing thoſe who have any Curioſity that Way, may be 


or fully fatisfied by peruſing ſeveral Books that have been pro- 


ac. feſſedly writ on that Subject. -— 


De End of the Anatomy of a Horſe. 


1 will be neceſſary to conſider, that the Blood, examin'd 
iples, viz. Volatile Salt and Spirit, ſome Phlegm and 


Now every one, who is the leaſt acquainted with Chymi- 
try, muſt be ſenfible how many different Sorts of Liquors 
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/ the Diſeaſes of Horſes an general, 250 
the Cauſes Torres 


: N 25S Health conſiſts in a due and caſy Motion 
Fm 7 of the Blood, ſo a Diſeaſe may be proper- 
Aly faid to be an unuſual Circulation of the 

PEDCE 72 Blood, or when its circular Motion is aug- 

mented or diminiſhed throughout the whole 
ody, or in ſome Part only; and thus a , Diſeaſe de. 
teature may be properly term'd diſeaſed, fed. 
hen its Blood flows fatter than uſual, or 

[en it is irregular in its Motion, being ſometimes flow, 

d ſometimes more quick. Or laſtiy, when its Progrets : 

mpeded and hindered in ſome particular Part of the 

ody only, as is common in all Swellings, &c. and there- 

7 whatever occaſions an unuſual Circulation of the 

00d, in any of the foregoing Reipects, may be account» 
de Cauſe of a Diſeaſe. 


Naw 


2 The Farriern's New Guide. Chap, II CI 
Now the Cauſes which bring on Dikaſs being | in 2 
manner Infinite, fince moſt Accidents to which Bode Fir 
are expos'd from other Bodies, may be the Occaſion d * 
ſome Diſtemper; and likewiſe ſince Diſeaſes may proces © 
from the Action of the fame Body upon itſelf, in a wy Acc 
that is either voluntary cr involuntary ; I ſhall therefor bet! 
forbear all unneceſſary and unprofitable Deviations, u tbe 
only take Notice of thoſe Cauſes which are moſt apparent ject 
and the moſt common. ofte 
The Antients being unacquainted with the true Sc 2 


ture and Oeconomy of animal Bodies, aſcrib'd a ge ©*P 
deal to thoſe Qualities which they believ'd to be in 1M £** 
Bodies, proceeding from the four Elements, as alſo to the! 
Errors of Feeding, Exerciſe, and Reſt, &c. which thq the! 
called the Nonnaturals, And our Farriers, eſpecialj 1 
Markham and De Grey, in Imitation of them, have put 1 
ꝛzled their Readers with a fort of Philoſophy, which nei e 
themſelves underſtood, nor will ever be of any uſe toſs 5 
ſterity. The one begins with Generation and Corrupt . 
the Other with the Formation of Animal Bodies out of th 15 
four Elements, vis. Fire, Air, Mater, and Earth; a An. 
ſubſequent to them to be made up of four Humours, «2M * A 
Blood, Phlegm, Choler, and Melancholy ; and accordins Ins 
ly, their Bodies were of different Temperaments, hot at "ag 
dry, cold and moiſt, as this or that Humour was pre 15 
minant. Nay, Markham has refin'd fo far on theſe M In 
tions, as to judge by a Horſe's Colour and Complexin 15 
which of all the Elements had the Aſcendant in hin} © 1 
vary conſequently, whether he is of a cholerick, meln 1. 
choly, or phlegmatick Diſpoſition. : an 
I thall very readily own, that ſome of thoſe Mx Ko: 
which that Author has taken Notice of, may oftentiny . F 
denote the Faults and Imperfections of Hortes; but tl © 5 
they are reducible to ſuch Temperaments and Humon hof 
as he has aſcrib'd to them, is a meer Dream, and, deus - 1 
lefs, m may have been the Death of ſome Thouſands 3 
Horles In this Kingdom; ſince it is reaſonable to ſuppo! 1 } 
that moſt of the "Engl! % Farriers, building upon b their 
puck at the inward Diitempers ot Hortes, more fie 1 
their Colour and Complexion, than from any other S . 
Whattocver. waſl 


All that can juſtly be obſerv'd in Horſes, as to 0 e 
6 & ENPETAMNENIS, is the two Extremes of too much F 
Or too little, Me reit inclming more or lets 0 8 one 


Cn. I. OF the Diſcaſes in Horsrs. 3 
to the other. When a Horſe has too much Yat to be ob- 
b Fire, and is therefore untractable and un— ferv'd cen ern. 
9 manageable (if that Diſpoſition is not itſelf “e Lehe: 
| 2 Difeaſe) it expoſes him to a great many rant of Hor- 
* Accidents which would be needlcis to name; Fe 


beſides, that by the continu.] Reſtleſſneſs of his Spirits, and 
the conſtant Hurry of his Blood, he muſt therefore be ſub- 
jet to ſeveral Diſtempers, more particularly to Fevers, and 
oftentimes thoſe of the worſt Kind. Tf on the other Hand, 


| 2 Horſe be of a dull, ſluggiſh Diſpoſition, he muſt alſo be 


— | expos'd to Diſtempers that are peculiar to a flow and lan- 

: WM £uid Blood; and the nearer any Horfe approaches to ei- 

der of theſe Temperaments, he is the more obnoxious to 
te their Diſtempers. EY | | 

cl Horſes may be alſo ſaid to be of different Temperaments 

lil ® different Periods of their Life; and therefore a young 

<li} Horſe being full of Blood, and his ſolid Parts as yet of a 

ob 1oote Texture, muſt be more ſubject to Diſeaſes, than one 

ot who is arriv'd at his Prime; and thoſe Diſeaſes muſt be of 


worſe Conſequence to him, if not carefully look'd to. 
And likewiſe a Horſe who is grown old, tho' ſuch an one 
is not ſo apt to be diſeaſed as a young; Horſe, yet their Diſ- 
| eaſes more frequently end in Death, or prove irrecoverable ; 
becauſe the Blood at that Time grows languid, and loſes 
ore the Vigour that is peculiar to Youth, and the middle Age, 
© NW Vuch muſt needs deprive them of the Benefits and Affiſt- 
n ances of Nature. But a Horſe in his Pr.me, having then 
we all his Parts well conform d, and his Blood in its beſt State, 
meln neither too luxuriant, nor too much depauperated; and 
likewiſe the Quantity of Blood being in that Age nearly 
adjuſted to the Capacity of the Veſſels in which it flows; 
he is therefore neither apt to be diſeaſed, nor are his Diſeaſes 
apt to be of a long Continuance. 
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= But the Farrier ought carefully to take Notice, that albeit _ 
don theſe Obſervations concerning Temperament may, tor the 

I 05 moſt Part, be very juſt, yet it is undeniable that ſome are 


more robuſt and hardy, while but Colts, than others are 
at the Prime of their Age; and ſome retain a great deal of 
their Vigour, even when they are grown old, and as eafily 
get over any Accident, as Horſes that are young. And 
lkewiſe it is to be obſerved, that ſome Horſes of a faint 
e any Colour, ſometimes prove hard and durable; and 
ch therefore, beſides all common Rules and Odiervations, it 
e one may be neceſlary, to the forming a right Judgment 8 the 
2 em- 
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Preſſure and Weight upon them. 


rupt and unclean, it muſt breed Crudities, and thereby rer 


a The FEARRIERSC New Guide. CHR. I. 
Temperaments and Conſtitutions of Horſes, to have Re- 
courſe to Examination and Trial. 

After what has been ſaid as to Temperaments, J ſhal 
not trouble the Reader with thoſe confuſed and unprofi. 
table Speculations about Members, Powers, Actions, and 
Operations, and the reſt of thoſe they termed Natural; 
but proceed to the Nonnaturals, which, according to the 
Ancients, were reckoned Six in Number, Di. Air, Met 
and Drink, Sleep and Watching, Motion and Reſt, "Things 
excreted and retained, and the Aﬀections or Motions of 
the Mind, and were ſuch as hurt by Neceflity ; fo that 


this Enumeration is more accurate, as applied to brute 


Creatures, than to Man, who has the Uſe of his Reaſon, 
and may therefore avoid ſeveral of the Accidents proceed. 
ing from them. 5 
Nonnaturale, Now theſe are ſaid to be profitable, 
how they profit, hurtful to all Creatures; but our Buſineſs 2 
or become hurt- this Time is only to take Notice of them i 
ful. the latter Senſe. And firſt, as to Arr. 
The Air may be many times the Cauſe of Difeaſes ; for 
if that be too much rarified, it hurts the Blood's Circult 
tion, not being of ſufficient Force to help it through th: 
Lungs ; whence its Motion becomes flow, and Perſpiratior 
decreaſes, which leaves a Load upon the Veſſels, and ren- 
ders the Blood viſcid and tenacious. The ſame Effect ali 
happens from the Air's being too groſs, for then the Cirar 
lation of the Blood is impeded in the Lungs, by its too great 


Food may alſo become hurtful to Horſes, both as to it 
Quantity and Quality; for if that be muſty and raw, cot 


der the Chyle viicid, which will of Neceſſity retard the 
Motion of the Blood ; ; and if it be of two hot and ſpit: 
tuous a Nature, it muſt, on the contrary, render the Blood 
too thin, and thereby eren its Motion too much. Im. 
moderate Feeding, be the Food never fo wholſome, eſt: 
cially when the Horſe wants Exerciſe, muſt vitiate tit 
Blood; for in ſuch a Caſe there is no Room given for Di 
geſtion, ſo that a great deal of Chyle muſt enter into tit 
Maſs of Blood, before it has been thoroughly prepared ! 
the Stomach. The ſame Effects may be alſo produce! 
from exceihve Drinking, eipecially of ſtagnated Waters, 0 
Waters proceeding from ſome Sort of Minerals. 
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Long continued Exerciſe, eſpecially when it is too vio- 
ſent, occaſions a too great Diſſipation of the Spirits; and 
if a Horſe's Stomach is very full, or if he be full of Blood, 
it brings on innumerable Diſorders; as ſhall be obſerv'd, 
when we come to treat of the Diſeaſes particularly. But 
the want of proper Exerciſe is equally pernicious, as it 


kinders Digeſtion, and occaſions a too great Diſtention of 


all the Veſſels, which cauſes Surfcits and other Diſtempers. 

A too quick Diſcharge of the Dung, before there is a 
due Separation of the Chyle fram the excrementitious 
Parts, occaſions Sickneſs; for in ſuch a Cafe there is eject- 


ed and thrown out the Uſeſul with the Uleleis, whence 


muſt proceed a Refrigeration, and Weakneſs of the Body, 
by reaſon of a debllitated Circulation of the Blood. As, 
on the other Hand, when a Horſe is Coſtive, and his Ex- 


| crements retain'd too long, a Plethora, or Over- fulneſs, 
will be apt to enſue. But theſe are rather to be accounted 


Diſeaſes than Cauſes, eſpecially in brute Creatures. 


Immoderate Sleep may often be the Cauſe of Sickneſs ; 


becauſe in Sleep the external Senſes are weak, the nervous 
Fluid moves lowly. the Heart is ſeldomer contracted, and 


| the Circulation of the Blood goes on with leis briſknek : . 


Watching produces all the contrary Effects. 

As for the Paſtons and Affections, to which Mar tham, 
and others, have aſcribed Diſeaſes, it is very certain that 
theſe Creatures have their ſeveral Aﬀections; ſuch as 
Love and Hatred, Fear and Anger, which may be accom- 
pany'd with a flow or quick Motion of the Blood, as this 


| or that happens to be Predominant ; but theſe being fel- 


dom Permanent, and of any continuance in brute Crea- 
fures, but chiz!ly adminiſter to their common Inſtinct of 
Self- preſervation, there cannot therefore be much attribut- 
ed to them. | 

Beſides the above-recited Cauſes, which are indeed the 
moſt common and orcinary, there are an infinite Number 


of others, Which may bring on Difeates, as has been al- 


ready oblerv'd ; and tuch are all outward Accidents, as 
Falls, Bruiſes, Wounds, and the like; as alſo untcatonable 
Evacuations, and all improper Application of Remedies, 
which is frequently practiſed among Farricrs for Preven- 
tion, while Hortes are in a ſtate of: Health, But I ſhall 
lake ſome Notice of this in a following S Chapter, and there- 
tore proceed to the Sig Ins. 
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CHAP. IL 
Of the Signs of Sickneſs in Horſes. 
Dijraſescin FT is indeed very difficult to arrive at any 


brate Creatures I certain Knowledge in the Diſeaſes of 
hard oY be di- brute Creatures, and therefore it 1s no wonder 
fing uiſbed. if the Farriers are miſtaken in enumerating 
Signs, becauſe we can only judge by outward Appearances, 

and not from any infizht they can give into their own In- 
diſpoſitions, but eſpecially as there are many Diſeaſes that 
are accomranied wich the ſame common Symptoms; and 
therefore, iho' we may be aſſured that a Horſe has a Fe- 
ver, or a Strangury, we cannot at the ſame Time be certan, 
without a very careful Examination, whether he may not 
| have an Inflammation in the Pleura, or in his Kidneys, 
All the Signs that theſe Creatures uſually give in the Af- 
fections of particular Parts, is by turning their Head to- 
Wards that Part. Neither is that always to be depended 
upon ; for a Horſe may turn his Head towards the right 
Side of his Belly; and the Farrier, who chiefly takes that 
Indication to ſignify a diſeaſed Liver, may be grofly miſ- 
taken, fince a Horſe very frequently gives the ſame Sign in 
a Cholick. The only Way therefore to get an Inſight into 
the Diſeaſes of Horſes, is to make a judicious Compariſon of 
all the Signs that can be gather'd in any Diſtemper, and by 
that Means the Farrier may go on to adminiſter his Phyſick 
with ſome Aſlurance; and herein they may be very much af- 

_ liſted by the Remarks of the Sieur De Solleyſell, who has been 
a more accurate Obſerver of all thoſe Things, than any 
other who has wrote upon the Subject. 
The firſt Sign that a Horſe commonly gives of Sickneſs 

is loathing his Food; this is common to all Fevers. In ſome 
Caſes a Horſe looks wild and haggard, and albeit at other 
Times he was eaſy and tractable, he now grows diſobe- 
dient and reſtieis, will neither ſtand long, nor when he lies 
down, will he continue in that Poſture, but immediatey 
ſtarts up again: This may, for the moſt Part, be reckon'd 
a Sign of violent and exceſſive Pain, and no doubt, pro- 
ceeding from an Inflammation of the Pleura, or Lungs, 


for Breath. Other Signs of Sickneſs are, a dry and parc 
V fouth, the Tongue white and cruſted over, and the Breath 
| 5 1 exceſſirt 


eſpecially if his Eeart and Flanks beat, and that he labour 
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xceſive hot. Some Signs are alſo exhibited which denote 
diekneſs, but are different from the former; as when a 


Horſe hangs his Head, has a Coldneſs and Dampnefs 


bout his Ears, his Eyes watery, ſometimes with a Mix- 
are of Corruption, flow and dull in its Motions, being 
pt to ſtumble, as often as he attempts to walk; takes no 
'otice of any other Horſe, or of auy Perſon coming near 
him. Some Sickneſſes, as Intermitting Fevers, will pro- 
ace ſome Intervals of Trembling and exceſſive Sweat- 
ing; and ſome have Symptoms compounded and made up 
from complicated Sickneſſes, which exhibit ſeveral of theſe 

digns together. N 3 

There may be alſo divers Signs taken from the Dung 
and Urine of a Horſe ; but thoſe from the Urine are the 
moſt certain : When a Horſe in Sickneſs ſtales clear, and 
when that is preſerved, if there be no Sediment in it, it 

prognoſticates a growing Diſtemper ; but when the Urine 
turns of a reddiſh or yellowiſh Colour, and has either a 
Cloud ſwimming in it, which 1s not black and earthy, or a 
Sediment falling to the Bottom, and begins to have a Rank 
Smell, it is then a Sign the Diſtemper begins to break: But 
when the Cloud is of an earthy or black Colour, and co- 
heres in a Body without parting, it is a Sign the Diſeaſe 
will prove mortal. It may be farther remark'd, as to Urine, 
if it be different at different Times, ſometimes reſembling 
that of a found Horſe, and ſometimes giving Signs of Sick- 
neſs, it then betokens a great Malignity in the Diſtemper, 
proceeding from an Inequality in the Blood's Compoſure, 
which cauſes alſo an Inequality in its Motion, 

There might be alſo Signs taken from the Pulſe, which 
ls plainly enough to be felt on the Temples and Fore-leos 
of a Horſe ; but as that Method has never as yet obtain'd 
among Farriers, I ſhall therefore pals it over. 1 

The Sieur De Solleyſell obſerves, when a Horſe piſſes 
without ſtriding, and without putting forth his Yard, after 
long Sickneſs, (unleſs he has been accuſtomed to do fo in a 
State of Health) it is a mortal Sign; and likewiſe that it is 
a no leſs fatal Prognoſtication, when the Hair of a Horſe's 
Skull or Tail may be eafily pluck'd off. The ſame Author 
obſerves further, that it is alſo a dangerous Sign when a 
Horſe lies often down, but ſtarts up agzin immediately, 
not being able to breathe freely in a lying Poſture ; and on 
the contrary, that it is a very promiſing Sign when a Horle 
lies quietly in the Necline of Sickneſs, But more parti- 
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cular Notice ſhall be taken of thoſe Things, when we come 
to treat of the Dueaſes themielves. | 


III. 


HEN the Farrier has diligently enquired into the 
Nature and Cauſe of a Diſeaſe, his Buſineſs is, in th 
next Place, to adminiſter ſuch Things as are proper to u. 
{tore Health; and that he may the better ſucceed therein, 
ſhall lay down the following general Directions. 

Firſt of all, A particular Regard is tol 
had to thoſe Symptoms that are the mo} 
urgent, and any Ways endanger Life; ant 
therefore if the Signs diſcover a Horte n 
have an Inflammation in the Lungs, u 
Pleura, which may be gueſſed at by his being ſuddenly 
ſeiz d with Difficulty of Breathing, and an Inability lo 
continue in one Poſture; or if a Swelling ſhould arikm 
his Throat, which might hinder him from getting down 
his Food, or render him liable to Suffocation, ſuch Eva 
ations, or other Means as are proper to remove thoſe Symp 
muſt immediately be uſed, ſetting aſide all othe 
And in like Manner, if a Hot 
mould be ſeized with a violent Hemorrhage of Blood, ti 

arf Intention muſt be to ſtop it; 
not only preſerves Life, but in ſome Caſes puts an End 
to the Diſeaſe. | : 
Secondly, If in any Diſtemper the Indication is taken Natu 
chiefly from Crudities lodging in the Stomach and Gus But 
then ſuch Medicines only as clear thoſe Paſſages are toe den, 
adminiſter'd, without Regard to any other; but if this te and: 
accom nanied with any other Diſeaſe, then all the Medicne nuten 

that are to be given in ſuch a Caſe, muſt not be levell'd 2 

the Diſeaſes of thote Parts directly, but at others in Cor- Nos 

junction with them. 
Thirdly, If the Indication is taken from the Blood, it} © 
tnen to be conſider'd, that all its Diſorders depend upon He 
circulatory Motion being increaſed or diminiſhed ; and that er! 
all the Changes: in the Texture and Quality of the Blood, & und: 
:ded either with a Diminut0! 


for the removing of thoſ 
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or Increaſe of the Blood's Velocity ; and therefore if the Kel 
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Quantity of the Blood is augmented, Bleeding and other 
vacuations are neceilary ; but if the Quantity thereof be 
miniſhed, then Reſtoratives, Reſt, and nouriſhing Food 
nay be required: And if this laſt proceeds from any Error 
the Stomach, caufing Lois of Appetite, in ſuch a Caſe 
oſe Things are to be admmiſter' d' which create Hunger, 
nd help Digeſtion. If the Texture of the Blood be 
hang' d, as is uſual in a continual Courſe of Sickneſs, 


Ill 


COme 


o th hen it may be neceſſary, beſides other Intentions, to admi- 
n weer ſuch Things as may correct the vitiated Maſs. 
0 . Fuurthly, When a Diſeaſe proceeds from an Increaſe or 


Jiminution of ſome Secretion, the Cure ought, for the 
oft Part, to be performed by ſuch Things as enlarge the 
decretions that are too ſparing, and reſtrain ſuch as are too 
eral : And the ſafeſt Way to reſtrain an augmented Se- 
retion, is by the Increaie of ſome other Secretion. And 


ſe to Wndeed, this Method of Revulſion has been fafely practiſed 
s, Among all Phylicians ; and if it could be rightly under- 
den tood by Farriers, it would be of the oreateſt Importance 
ity to {WP thei Practice. 

iſe 01 But here it is to be remark” d. that when we ſpeak of an 
don ugmented Secretion, we underſtand that as a Dileate, and 
vacu- "ot as a Remedy: For ſometimes a Secretion augmented _ 
ymp-(Þccomes a Cure; and in ſuch a Caſe it is not to be : ſtopped 
other immediately, but rather ſomewhat atltited, when any 
or: ways imperfect. As for Inſtance, If a Horſe be lax, and 
„ tas a Scouring upon bim; when this proceeds from a Dit- 
tho: Norder of the Guts only, by a Putrefaction of the Excre- 
En! ments too long detained, it may be very proper to admi- 


ritter ſome moderate Purge, provided it be of ſuch a 
taken Nature as will not too much relax the Inteſtinal Glands. 
Gus, But if this Cauſe procceds from an ob! tructed Tranſpira- 
to be ton, as is very uſual, then ſuch Things as promote Sweat, 
is b and a Breathing through the Pores, muſt be likewiſe admi- 
icins niſter'd. The like Method is to be obſerved in moſt other 
d a {Mccretions, as in Sweat, Urine, running at the Mouth and 
Con- Noſe, which may be often obierved among Horſes in the 
Decline of Sickneſs. 
it b Hftbhy, In the Cure of all Diſeaſes, Na- Nature to be 
n saure 18 the beſt Guide, and therefore the Far- carefully of for- 
{ that rer mult diligently ſollow ber. Whenever ſhe, ved. 
d, a finds herſelf © opprelied, ihe endeavours to throw oft the 
uon Load, and tries all the neareſt and propereſt Wars for her 
f thi Relief; ; and it is for the Conſervation of Health, or re- 
alk covering 
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covering it when loſt, that ſhe is ſo abundantly furniſhy 
with Drains and Outlets, for ſuch are moſt or all 
Glends, by which Secretion is performed; but thous 
Nature is to be carefully obſerv'd, and follow'd in all 
Motions, and to be aſliſted when her Operations are ty 
weak and imperfect, or reſtrain'd when too powerful; y jſcoq 
ſhe is not to be compell'd, but muſt herſelf be the Bec Ily U 
ner, and very often the Finiſher of the Work alſo. Aj 4 
therefore, whenever the Practitioner finds her own EH P. 
fruitleſs, while ſhe is endeavouring one while by one . 
cretion, and at other Times by another, to give Vent to MO" 
which oppreſſes her; he is not to be over- forward in afif ers, 
ing her in her reſtrain'd Inclinations, but conclude vi ries | 
| himſelf, that the Matter is not as yet render'd of fuck . bo 
due Magnitude or Smallneſs, as to be carried along th [© thi 
Canals, and diſcharg'd by the Veiiels which are appo ha 
for that Purpoſe ; fo that his Buſineſs is only to help nel 
with ſuch Things as wlll thicken or attenuate, &c. en. 
ſhall ſee Occaſion ; waiting with Patience until her mat mu, 
ſenſible Operations become permanent and laſting, and tif 2M 
ſhe becomes free and eaſy in all her Exertions ; and tle! af 
Change is what Phyſicians call the Criſis, or Tum 1 1 
Diſtemper. Te 1 
But when her Operations a are too violent and power! ues v 
if Life is thereby at Stake, as in the Inſtances above-me alth, 
tion'd, by an exceſſive Hemorrhage of Blood, or an Inf Tho 
into ſome Part, occafioning a Suffocation ; or, in Cir 
an augmented Secretion continuing too long, then the R: e 
already laid down muſt be followed. But if it happens, 1 [Lis 
may be often obſerved in imperſect Cryſes, that an H 00d; 
morrhage of Blood proceeds only from a Rupture of , 
ſels that are very ſmall, or that the Blood, by Reaſond by IS 
Its abated Heat, flows but moderately ; or if a T umol * 
ariſes, or an Abſceſs be found in any Part of the Body, 0 1 ; b 
which Life is not in Danger; theſe are not to be prey ente 3 ef 
but manag'd in a Way that is ſuitable 1 to the Nature of e 
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e propereſt Means to preſerve Health. 


TOthing is more frequent among Farri- EY | 4 
ers, than the adminiſtring Phyfick to * * -_ 


to prevent their falling into Diſeaſes; are in Health: 
th this Notion moſt People, as well as | 


mſelves up to Times and Seaſons, believing a Horſe 
that, and at another Time rowell'd; ſome have Cordial 


y affirm will prevent all Manner of Infection and Sick-. 
But I ſhall endeavour to ſhew what manifeſt Abuſe 
re is in all thoſe Things, and lay down ſome General 


werf 
>. ie 


—_ C | | | 
Tho' Health, in its beſt Eſtate, is only relative, yet all 


fu 
*. features may be properly ſaid to be in Health, when they 
chu p eat, and digeſt, when they move without Pain; and 


this depends upon a regular and uniform Motion of the 


ens, 
od; now whatever contributes to keep up that uniform 


in Ik 


of Vl 1egular Motion, muſt be the Means to preſerve Health; 
an Pf is very certain, the Means that are uſed in Time of 
uma ekneſs, to reſtore that Regularity in the Blood's Motion, 
dy, at be prejudicial in a State of Health, becauſe they 


ente effect ſome Change in the Animal Oeconomy, which 


of {it 


d full of Blood, or if a Horſe has any other Signs that 
quire Evacuation ; but then it is to be conſider'd, that 
ele are Diſeaſes actually begun; and if a Horſe has none 
4 . : - . 

: theſe Signs, the Eftect that any ſuch Evacuations can 
ave upon him, muſt be a Leſſening the Quantity of his 


AP elening the Quantity of the Blood, gives it a different 
on from what it had before. | 


If 


- 


Ih talen to prevent Diſeaſes in Horſes, with 


rſes that are ſound and healthful, in or- fes, 2h; they” 


y, have been prepoſſeſs'd, inſomuch that they have tied 
never keep ſound, if he is not bled at this Time, purg'd 


ls, or Drinks, which they keep as Secrets, and which 


ulen which may truly be of Service to the Preſervation of Fa. 


as not wanting, Thus Bleeding and Purging may be of 
e to put a Check to a Diſeaſe, if a Horſe be plethorick 


bic0d, which is often of bad Conſequence; becauſe the 
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AP. 
An Objection If any one ſhould plead that theſe B 


 axſwered. cuations are made to bring a Horſe in ſuf 
better State of Health, and thereby ſtrengthen his BO 75 


and enable him the more to reſiſt Diſeaſes; I anſwer, th 


is a certain State of Health which is natural and agree Ith, 


to every Horſe, and conſiſts in the Requiſites abovens > 
tion'd, to wit, in a Life free from Pain, or any infſenh th 
del 


Imperfection; and, no doubt, as among Men, one Hy 
may, comparatively ſpeaking, enjoy a more perfect d 
of Health than another is capable of; and this is owing 
ſome Difference in their original Structure and Make, wha 
of we are Ignorant; fo that they may as well turn 20 
Horſe white, or a white Horſe black, as to pretend to mi 
a Horſe Strong, who is naturally of a weak and del 
Conſtitution. All therefore that can be expected ft 
tampering with Horſes that are in their beſt Eftats 
either little or no Alteration at all, if a Horſe has Ya 
and Vigour to overcome the Shocks given to Nature 
Phyſick, or elſe an Alteration for the worſe; becaufet 
ſtrongeſt Horſe may thereby. be brought into an habj 
Weakneſs, which becomes a Diſeaſe; and a Horſe that 
_ Weak, may become yet much Weaker; and theſe At 
dents frequently happen by ſuch unſkilful Managen 
though they are generally attributed to ſome other Cu 
The Cauſe of But what has led Farriers into thoſe 
ſeveral Errors tors, is a confuſed Notion many of tt 
in the Practice have of all Diſeaſes proceeding from com 
of Farriers. Blood; and therefore, as if the Blood 
Horſes was like Pond or Ditch-water, which gathers Mi 
and Filth at certain times, they think it ſhould be ot 
cleanſed. And becauſe the Blood of theſe Creatures (as al 
of them are uſed to Toil and Labour) is generally of 
unpleaſant Aſpect, they ſeldom or never take Blood frat 
any Horſe, but they think him full of bad Humour, 1 
conſidering but this may be the natural State of his Blod 
and for that Reaſon they do not often miſs telling d 
Owner, that his Horſe wants Purying as well as Blood 
Another thing which ſeems to have gien Encoun 
ment to thoſe Met hods, is, becauſe ſome Horſes have le 
_ obſerv'd to eat N ly, and not thrive, till after Eva 
tions were made pretty largely, W henever any ſuch tl 
happens, there is the Sign of a Diſeaſe proceeding 10 
ſome Obſtructions in the Meſentery, or from ſome vi 
ae Matter lodg'd in the firit Paſſages, which may ti 
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1 ſufficient Quantity of Chyle entring into the Maſs of 
od. But I don't mean fuch, but thoſe, who, upon 
Experience are found to be in as ſound a State of 
Ith, as they have ever been known to be in at any time, 
are bled and purged, or have Cordials given them at 
h Times as are preſcrib'd in Farrier's Books, or have 
erwiſe obtain'd by Cuſtom. po, 
But that I may not be thought too peremptory on this 
xd, or to deviate too far from a Method that has been 
univet ſally received; I ſhall therefore lay down ſome few 
ſes wherein Blooding, or other Evacuations, may be 
de, even when there are no Indications to be taken di- 
y from Sickneſs; but theſe too are diſcretionary, and 
de gone about with Caution; as for Inſtance, if Blood- 
be moderately and ſparingly uſed, it may be of Service 
young Horſes, eſpecially after hard Exerciſe, or after a 
hurney in a hot Seaſon, becauſe either the one or the other 
apt to augment the Blood's Motion too much, which, be- 
re it has any ill Tendency, may be thus remedied. But 
t this may not be often neceſſary to Horſes that are ac- 
tomed to conſtant Exerciſe, as Hunting; or thoſe that 
vel all the Year, as Stage-Horſes or Poſt-Horſes, but 
ly to ſuch as are more habituated to Eaſe. Secondly, A 
orſe that has been much us'd to ſtanding in the Stable, and 
ks but ſeldom Exerciſe, may alſo have a Vein open'd upon 
ſpicion of the Blood's growing too viſcid, and ftagnating 
br Want of due Exerciſe ; becauſe, while he is thus kept, 
Diſeaſe may inſenſibly, and by Degrees, be creeping up- 
nhim, while there is yet no Indication given from ſenſi- 
e Signs. Thirdly, If a Horſe has ſtumbled into a Pit 
{ Water, or a deep Ditch, and has continued ſome Time 
grein, though he does not immediately give Signs of Sick- 
ſeß, yet ſuch Accidents are a ſufficient Indication both for 
eeding and other Remedics, becauſe the Adſtriction of 
he Pores, occaſion'd by the Coldneſs and Preſſure of the 
Vater, may cauſe a Fever, or a violent Cold, that may 
nd in the Glanders, or ſome other fatal Diſtemper. 

The ſame Cautions may be allo obſerv'd as to Purging, 
Ind that ſhould never be gone about barely at a Venture, 
put when the Farrier or Owner may have ſome Suſpicion 
It leaſt ; as, for Want of Exerciſe, eating unwholſome Food, 
drinking bad Water, or the like, whether that proceed 
dom Careleſſneſs or Neceſſity. In theſe, or ſuch like Caſes, 
blooding or Purging may be uſed by Way of Prevention 

and 
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Der des da A tuall y have ſome Footing before they jon'd | 
be ad. But yet, as there is even in all the orſe t 
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108 4 . . Cation 1 ven, at leaſt from foreign Cauſes, y 

chere advanced, will not juſtify the Conduct]. 

ring, wich is O! ly adminifiring Things at Rand 
ard whici: therefore often prove prejudicial. 

I ſhall therefore venture to affirm, that unneceſſary} 
cuations cannot be the Way to prevent Diſeaſes in Hat 
but that may be better effectuated by a due Care in 
Keeying, 

1 All Evacuations leſſen the Quantity ci 
Keeping, the Blood, but moſt immediately Blood-letin 
propereſt Way to and when that has been frequently rep 
prevent Sickneſs, Or been taken away in a large Quantiy, 

often becomes languid in its Motion, 


lefler Quantity of Spirits, derived from a leſſer Cn Fif 
of Blood, ſo that what remains has not Force enough fy Degre 
_ theſe Spirits to reach the Paſſages of the Skin, ſo as tom Wy” 
a Secretion there ; and from "hence, inſtead of prevent ime 
Diſeaſes, it becomes the Cauſe of many. Purging bad Bloc, 
the ſame Effect, though after a different Manner, and! to M 
be of a worſe Conſequence to Horſes, as all fach Evan ſome 
tions act more directly againſt Nature, and in ſuch a Rule 
ner, that the whole animal Frame, when the Med Ken 1 
happen to be of any Strength, is diſcompoſed by them; 1 Exer 
thus a Horſe that was in Health, is expoſed to all MT Lei 
juries that 2 proceed from any Element. But in g ly, | 
proper Keeping, all theſ apt t 
the fame thing = hy e Accidents are avoided, 1 may 
1 beſt Way therefore to prevent Horſ a 2. 
is, in the firſt Place, to have Ks Kind of ps oY 0 
but what is wholſome, and their Drink ſhould be Rat . 
water, or that of the running Brook, if ſuch are to be hid bro 
Secondly, The next Thing to be regarded is Exercile, . 
pecially ſince the Health of all "Animals depends ſo much upd as 
the Blood's regular Motion, for without that it is impoſi 04 
but that it mult be apt many times to ſtagnate wheres 95 
the Body is often kept moving, the Blood is cf only forc W 
thro' the ſmalleſt Veins and Arter es, by the ſeveral Conti Dr 
tions of the Muſcles, but all the litt e Glands and Strain 7 


throughout the Body are thereby forc'd to diſcharge ther 


veral Contents, which muſt be a great Means to pre" ( 
Health, D 


mae. IV. Diſcovering ſome Errors, &c. 15 
Thirdly, The Exerciſe of a Horſe ought to be propor- 
-1n-d to his Strength, and likewiſe to his Feeding; for a 
orſe that is of a weak, delicate Make, cannot bear much 
xerciſe, neither muſt that be violent, but gentle. In like 
anner, a Horſe who has but ſhort Feeding, cannot bear 
5 much, nor ſuch hard Exerciſe, as if he was kept high. 
Furthly, A Horſe ſhould be gently uſed when he is 
all, becauſe at that time, beſides the Prejudice done him 
by the Weight of his Stomach, the Blood receiving from 
hence freſh Supplies, will be apt to caule a Plenitude and 
Fulneſs of the Veilels, which may either occaſion a too 
great Rarefaction, or a Stagnation, eſpecially in the Lungs, 
by reaſon of their near Communication with the Heart, and 
heir frequent Diſtention with Air; and Horſes that are 
ff a large and heavy Make, ought to be Rid more gently 
at all times, than thoſe that are light and nimble. | 
Fifthly, No Habit ſhould be broke ſuddenly, but by 
Degrees ; for Inſtance, if a Horſe has been uſed to travel, 
he ought to be walk'd out, and rid more or lets for ſome 
time thereafter ; becauſe during the time of Exerciſe, the 
Blood muſt have acquir'd a more than ordinary Aptitude 
to Motion ; and therefore it will be ready to ſtagnate in 
ſome remote Parts, where the Veſlels are ſmall. The fame 
Rule is alſo to be obſerv'd with reſpect to Horles newly ta- 
ken up from Graſs, becauſe they have been uſed both to 
Exerciſe and Air, while at their Liberty in the Fields. 
Neither muſt a Horſe that has been uſed to feed plentiful- 
ly, be ſuddenly reduced to a low Diet, becauſe he will be 
apt to grow Faint, and oftentimes Sink in his Spirits, which 
may occaſion very great Diſorders, by reaſon the Quantity 


in gu 
d, 1 


aof the Blood is of a ſudden render'd too ſmall, in propor- 
e don to the Capacity of the Vetlels. And, on the contra- 
ea Horſe that is low, muſt be fed but gently, and 
* brought to good Keeping by degrees. 


Sixthiy, A due Regard ought to be had to Dreſſing, be- 


cite, f 


hu cauſe rubbing and combing is a fort of Exerciſe, eſpecially 
poll to a Horſe of Mettle, it promotes the Motion of the Blood 
rex in the extreme Parts, and greatly helps the cuticular Diſ- 


to charges; and therefore a Horſe that has been uſed to good 

Intra Dreſſing ſhould never go without 1t, leſt the Pores of the 
mw Lin becomes ſuddenly obftructed, which muſt unavoid- 
ba ably cauſe ſome Diſorders. But if a Horie has never beet 
reſer ule to any regularity, as to his Feeding, c. * hich is the 
7 Cale of ſome Drudges, the beſt Way is to centinue in the 
Tale 
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ſame want of Method with reſpect to them; becauſe * But 
oſten obſerve the bringing any ſuch into regular keeping, à Mwhich 
_ Arſt proves generally of ill Conſequence to them; and tha Hof we 
for ſeveral Reaſons, which I need not here mention, partic! 

From theſe general Directions, the Reader may be abe Mook: 
to form ſuch other Rules, as may be of uſe, not only ts Micordir 
prevent Sickneſs, but may alſo be the Means of bringing ¶ muſt 
Horſes to a better State of Health, without hazarding ther Ntheref 
Conſtitutions with the repeated uſe of Phyſick, as is very Nit as! 
cuſtomary in this Kingdom; and proceeds from thoſe Per. 


excep 

ſons, who are uſually intruſted with the Health of ou N. 

Horſes, not being acquainted with the Mechaniſm and Os. Ware 6 
conomy of animal Bodies. I have been the more encou- Whyhich 

rag d to make ſuch Obſervations, becauſe ſome of the molt few 

judicious Farriers have been from Experience convinc'd of hen 


thoſe Errors, and are able to call to mind many Inſtance, Will © 


of Horſes they have known to be prejudic'd by an unſea. Wilhefreſt 
ſonable and unnecefiary Uſe of Phyſick ; and methinks i Ser 
would be a common Benefit to Mankind, fo far as Horſs {Wnot 


are ſerviceable to us, if thoſe Prepoſſeſſions could be bx 
niſh'd, and all ſuch ſuperfluous Practice quite diſus'd and 
laid aſide. Res = | N 
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Some general Rules to be obſer d in Bleed 
and Purging. 


[TAVING, in the foregoing Chapter, taken Notice of 
ſome of the Errors committed in Blooding and 
Purging, I ſhall in this lay down fome general Rules to 
be obſerv'd in theſe Operations. „„ 
And Firſt, Concerning Blooding, there is not any Ope- 
ration more ready, or indeed more uſeful. As nothing can, 
in many Caſes, give ſuch immediate Relief; for by Blood- 
letting, the Heat of the Blood, and confequently its Velo- 
city, proceeding from whatever Cauſe, may be thereby 
abated: and not only its Velocity and Heat, but allo its 
Viſcidity, whether from an acid, or ſrom any other coa- 
gulating or thickning Matter, may in a great meafure be 
deſtroy'd ; and therefore in all Caſes where the Blood 1s 
too much agitated, and in motion, or where it is too much 
thickned, Bloodletting is required. = 
U 


V.BChay. V. Some general Rules, &c. 17 
But we ſhall lay down ſome of the particular Indications, 
„u Which chiefly call for that Operation; and in doing there- 
tha of we ſhall not tie any one up to Times and Seaſons, or 

particular Influences, which we find ſo much obſery'd in 
able Books of Marſhalſy, and in old phyſical Writers; for, ac- 
j to Meording to their Doctrine, ſome Part of the animal Body 
ing muſt have been diſeaſed every Month. All the Caution 
r Wherefore, that is to be had in that Reſpect, is only to avoid 
it as much as poſſible in the extremities of Heat and Cold, 
excepting when ſome urgent Neceſlity requires it. 


ou BW Now the Signs that require Blood- letting, Je dien of na 
Oe. are firſt, an over Plenitude or Fulneſs ; ran Blood. 
ou. rhich may be diſcovered in a Horſe, be- letting. 


cauſe ſuch a one will be apt to be purſive 
when he is put to any kind of Exerciſe, and his Stomach 
vill ſomewhat abate. In ſuch a Caſe blooding cools and 
refreſhes a Horſe wonderfully. % Ss 
Secondly, Blood-letting is proper in the beginning of al- 
moſt all Fevers, whether ſimple or complicated; that is to 
ay, whether the Fever conſiſts ſimply in an Augmentation 
df the Blood's Motion only, or when the Blood is beſides 
that vitiated. But Care muſt be taken, if the Diſtemper 
lakes it Origin from the want of Blood, as very often hap- 
ens after large Hemorrhages, or after long ſcouring, or 
ter a too plentiful uſe of Evacuations, or when a Horſe 
bas been ſome Time in a declining Condition; in ſuch 
ales, tho' ſome Indications may, perhaps, require Blood- 
ting, yet it is to be us'd ſparingly. | | 
Thirdly, A Horſe ought to be Bled for all Swellings and 
mpoſthumations, when they happen to be ſituated on any 
art of the Body, fo as to endanger a Suffocation, or any 
ther ill Accident; but if there be none of thoſe Appear- 
Inces, and at the ſame Time have a tendency to Suppu- 
ton, Blooding ought not to be perform'd, becauſe that 
vould be manifeſtly to oppoſe Nature, who herſelf is en- 
avouring to throw off what is hurtful to her in another 


/elo- ay; but in Swellings of the Legs, occaſion'd by the 
rey reaſe, Blood-letting is not only ſafe in the Beginning, as 
ſo its WE May make a Revulſion, but neceſlary before they are 


nuch inflam'd, or come to break; becauſe this Diſtem- 
er at firſt proceeds chiefly from a Stagnation of the Blood 
od is I the extream Parts, from the Smallneſs of the Veſſels, 
nuch F and not from any manifeſt Diſorder in the Blood it- 
kd, But of this in its proper Place. 125 - 

; | Feurthly., 
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Char. V. Some General Rules, &&. 19 
Blood than a Horſe that is full aged ; and a fall aged 
Horſe ſooner than an old Horſe, becauſe all young Animals 
are vigorous in their Appetite and Digeſtion ; but yet a full 
wed, or an old Horſe, if either be hardy and ſtrong, may 
overcome all Loſſes of this Kind, better than ſome young 
Horſes, who are of a waſhy and delicate Make. But I 


ſhall now proceed to Purging. 


I need not offer to explain what is Ia what Caſes 


| meant by Purging, fince every one knows Purging 11 
that it is the diſcharging of Humours and ue necęſſaæ- 


Excrements thro* the common Paſſages of Y. 
the Belly. The Way this Operation is performed, is with 
ſuch Medicines, as by their Irritation ſtimulate the Mem- 
branes of the Guts, whereby the Peri/taltick Motion is 
quickened ſo as to ſhake off their Contents. But if the 
Doſe or Potion happens to be large, or if it be made of 
ſuch Things as abound much with thoſe ſtimulating Par- 
ticles, or, to expreſs it after the common Way, if very ſtrong 
Phyfick be given, it not only carries off what is contained 
n the Guts, but likewiſe cauſes ſuch frequent and reitera- | 
ted T witches, as drives a more than ordinary Quantity of 
Blood into thoſe Parts, whence is ſeparated and diſcharged 
Abundance of Serum, which is thrown off by the com- 
mon Paſſages above-mention'd. And hence it is evident, 
that Phyſick may be ſo ordered, as to carry off more or 
leſs of the Subſtance of the Blood, according as the Doſe 
b enlarged or diminiſhed, or as it abounds more or leſs 
vi thoſe purging Particles; and conſequently that it 
may be render'd either profitable or hurtful, according as it is 
managed. 5 | 
I ſhall not here detain the Reader with the Manner of 
Preparing the Body for this Operation; neither ſhall J lay 
down Rules for rendring this or that Sort of Humour fit for 
2 Diſcharge by Medicines, which have been ignorantly, 
but with much Induſtry devis'd, to prepare Choler, Phlegm, 
or Melancholy; that Sort of Practice being juſtly now ex- 
pos d as uncertain and ridiculous, fince it is very plain, that 
ul purging Phyſick differs only in the Degrees of Strength, 
ad works no otherwiſe on different Humours, than as it 
Sable to reach only thoſe that are near, or ſuch as are 
more remote from the Guts, where its principal Scene of 
Action lies. What particular Regard is to be had to thoſe 
hings, will be ſufficiently ſhewn hereafter. I ſhall there- 
dre only in this Place lay down ſome general Directions, 
K 2 Which, 
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which I hope will be of Uſe to all who practiſe among 
none... Rn IE = | 
 Fis}t of all, Purging may be neceſſary in moſt or a 
Plethorick Caſes, eſpecially after an Evacuation has been 
made by Blood-letting, and the Body render'd ſomewhat 
cool and lightſome; for if a Horſe be purged when hö 
Body is very full, it may, unleſs the other Secretions ar 
alſo free, occaſion, during the Operation, a too great Hut. 
ry in the Blood's Motion, bred from too great a Quantiy 
of Blood; or, by deriving too much Blood into the Inte: 
tines, may occaſion an Inflammation of the Guts. For the 
ſame Reaſon, Horſes that are p/ethorick and full of Blood, 
_ ought only to have mild Purges giten them. | 
Secondly, Becauſe a Horſe can ſeldom or never diſgoꝶ 
himſelf by V omit ; gentle Purging may therefore be alloy- 
ed in Diſorders of the Stomach, before other Things ar 
adminiſter'd. 5 Ew 

Thirdly, Purging is the moſt neceſſary Remedy for il 
Foulnefs in the Guts, for the Expulſion of all viſcid, roy 
Matter, and in all Caſes where a Horſe is infeſted wit 
Worms. . 

Fourthly, It is a great Relief in Coſtiveneſs, eſpecially 
after ſuitable Clyſters have been firſt adminiſter'd. And 
it is moreover uſeful in all Scouring and Looſeneſs of the 

Belly, when perform'd by ſuch Medicines as afterwat 
conſtringe the Inteſtinal Glands. But in this Caſe many d 
the Tribe of purging Medicines may be very hurtful, and 
occaſion either a too great Relaxation of thoſe Glands, 
an Inflammation of the Guts, by their too violent and 
harſh Operation. 865 | 

Fifthly, In all Caſes where there is a groſs Habit, with 
Tendency to Swellings in the Limbs, or any other Part d 
the Body, Purging is neceflary : As alſo in humid and 

watry Diſeaſes. In Diſorders of the Liver, caufing tit 
Jaundice, and in many of the Diſeaſes of the Eyes, it doe 
manifeſt Service, by the Revulſion it makes from th 
Parts, and in moſt Ailments of the Head, where there 1s 10 
Fever, but only a Stagnation in the Blood, in ſome of tit 
mall capillary or Hair-like Arteries. For Purging in fu 
Caſes, not only drains off Part of the ſuperabundant Mz 
ter, but alſo, by putting the Blood into a brisker Motion, 
cauſes a Separation of its groſſer Parts, ſo that it moves wit 
more Freedom and Eafineſs in all its Canals, and is there 
brought more readily to the ſecretory Offices, 


But 


ns | Cray. VI. Of Fevers in general. 21 
But in this Operation, as well as in Blood- Ur Blooding 

al ing, a particular Regard ought to be had to 4nd Purging, 

| the Strength of every Horſe, becauſe the Irri- he Strength of | 

ole tation that this kind of Phyſick makes in the © _ to be 

Stomach” and Guts, when it is poweful, de. 

occaſions ſuch diſorderly Agitations in the Blood and Spirits, 

Lu 2s cauſe violent Sickneſs, attended with cold damp Sweats, 

"Yo 2nd ſometimes convulfive Motions : And all this I have 

ſeen frequently happen to Horſes while under this Opera- 


rde ton; and therefore they ought not only at that Time to 43 
00g, be carefully look'd after, but their Phyſick ſhould be qu li- [ 
| fy'd with ſuch Mixtures as will prevent it from adhering Þ 
0 00 cloſely to any Parts of the Guts. 3 3 
0. Bat what relates to this, and all other Operations, will, 1 
; 3 


doubt not, be perform'd to the Farrier's Satisfaction in 
| the Sequel of this Treatiſe, where all thoſe general Rules 
ru dal be juſtly and methodically applied. 

10 CHAP N 

a Of the Fevers of Horſes in general. 


16 M Os J of thoſe who have treated of the De Sieur de 
1 Diſeaſes of Horſes, have defin'd a Fe- Solleyſell's O- 


wh ver to be a preternatural Heat of Blood; and 27707 concern- 
. d dhe Sieur de Sollexſell has compar'd it to the * 9 Fever. 
b 


a 4 Ebullition of Wine in a Cask, where the Liquor being 
agitated, heated, dilated, and fermented, and having no 
i a Vent, breaks impetuouſly through all Obſtacles, ſpread- 
_ ins its Steams and Vapours all around, and appears ſo 
am muddy, that we cannot diſcern the jeaſt Drop of Wine 
_— the Veſlel. But after theſe diſorderly Motions, all 
| the Impurities that were in the Wine are ſeparated ; the 
Lees fall to the Bottom, a Sort of Scum floats on the 
Top, and the Concavity of the Veſlel is cove.c4 with a 
* dort of cruſty Subſtance”. This Compariton between 
the State of the Blood, and Wine thus pent up in the Cask, 
, according to that Author, a true Idea and Repretenta- 
uon of a Fever, which, as it is obvious to Senſe, will, 9 
doubt, ſatisfy a good many Readers; but yet, as the A- 
ereement is only in ſome few Circumſtances, and not in 
the whole, I ſhall therefore give a ſhort Account of a Fever, 
3511s founded on the Structure of the Blood, and the Veſ- 


ſels in the which it flows. 


K 3 But, 
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But firſt, it will be proper to diſtinguiſh between a Feyer 
that is Simple, and that which is Complicated and accom. 
panied with ſome other Diſeaſe. A ſimple Fever conſiſt 

only in the Increaſe of the Blood's Velocity; that is to fay, 
when it runs more {ſwiftly through all its Channels than i; 
uſual, but preſerves an Uniformity in its Motion. Where 
a complicated Fever has, beſides the Increaſe of Motion in 
the Blood, ſeveral other Symptoms; and theſe Diſeaſe, 
which are Concomitants of ſuch Velocity in the Blood, are 
often the Cauſe of thoſe Fevers, in which the Motion of 
the Blood is not regularly and uniformly augmented, but iz 

du rderly, admitting of divers Periods. _ 
13 The Blood, as all other Fluids, being 
plain dl. made up of liquid Parts, is therefore capable 
i | of being put into a more than ordinary De. 
gree of Motion, both by external and internal Cauſes 
When the Caule happens to be ſimple and external, as for 
Inſtance, when-the Blood is violently agitated and put in 
Motion by thc Heat of the Sun, or by violent and exceſ 
five Exerciſe, then the Fever will be only fimple : In fuch 
a Caſe the Blood is melted, and, like Wax, requires more 
Space in the Vellels, than when in its ordinary State ; and 
likewiſe as it becomes more thin and fluid, its Motion in. 
creaſes ; which is obvious enough, becauſe all thin Liquor 
will move with more Velocity and Swiftneſs than thok 
that are thick; and becauſe a Liquor that is of a thin 
Texture, will paſs through thoſe that are more large, with- 
out any Oppoſition ; therefore all ſuch Fevers are regula 
and uriform. But when a Fever proceeds from any il 
Quality in the Blood, as for Inſtance, if the Blood be too 
thick or viſcid, fo as to occaſion Obſtructions in tho 
Veſiels that are the moſt minute and ſmall, the Blood be- 
ing obſtructed there, and meeting with Oppoſition, muſt 
needs occaſion great Diſorders, while it flows in greater 
Quantity than ordinary into particular Parts, and while it 
_ endeavours to find out proper Vents and Paſſages for itſelf 
Now in both theſe Caſes, the glandular Diſcharges mul, 
ina great Meaſure, be hurt. But in thoſe Fevers that are 
complicated, ſome of thoſe Vents may be too much 0b- 
ſtructed, while others are too free and open. And hence 
It is, that Nature is ſo much put to it in all Fevers ; fer 
in thole that are the moſt ſimple, ſhe is overpower'd by 4 
two great Quantity of Blood, occaſion'd by a too great Rae. 
faction, whereby it takes up more Space than uſual uf g 
nr ewes Wont ct. * 
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Cnae. VI. Of Fevers in general. * 2 
the Blood-veſſels, which moves with ſo much Rapidity as 
to diſcompoſe the whole Body. And in thoſe Fevers that 
proceed from vitiated Blood, and are the Effects of ſome 
other Diſeaſe, ſhe is oppreſs'd by violent Impulſes and irre- 
gular Diſcharges before the Blood can become of ſuch a Tex- 
ture and Make as to render it fit to paſs equally into all Parts. 
And therefore it is to be obſerved, that : 
whatever Changes the Blood undergoes in All Fevers hawe 
al the different Kinds of a Fever, ſo long Ver their imme 
x5 the Diſeaſe laſts, theſe Changes muſt have date Ca ſſe, ei- 
a Tendency either to an over-great Rarefac- _ N to great 
tion or Thinneſs, or elſe to an over- great Dickneſs or 


Thickneſs, or to an Inequality of the Sub- —_— | * 
ſtance of the Blood, whereby ſome Parts of Tnequa lity of 


it will paſs more eahly than others through % Subfance. 
the ſmalleſt Veſſels; all which may at one 
Time or other produce the Symptoms common to all Fe- 


vers, to wit, a violent and exceſſive Heat, and beating of 


the Arteries, Fc. This is ſo clear and evident, in Cale of 
an over- great Rarefaction and Thinneſs of the Blood, that 
it needs no Manner of Proof, ſince Heat muſt always be 
the Effect of Motion. And, on the other Hand, when 
the Blood happens to be too much coagulated and thick- 
en'd, and when it is render'd of too adheſive and gluey 
3 Nature, whatever be the Figure and Size of its Particles, 
or whatever other Qualities may be in it, it muſt certainly 
be obſtructed in the ſmalleft Paſſages ; and theſe Ob- 
ſtructions in the ſmalleſt Paſſages, muſt give it a more 


than ordinary Degree of Motion in thoſe Veſſels that are 
large enough to receive it, and conſequently its Heat muſt 


alſo be augmented. 
But this will be the more eaſily underſtood, Ii what Man- 
if we confider that the Arteries, which carry ae the Brod 


the Blood into all Parts, grow gradually will cauſe a te- 


Ver Wren it is 


ſmaller, the farther they advance from the FRG EE 4 


Heart ; and that there is a proportionably 
leſs Diſtance between their Branches, and towards their 


Extremities, as the Diſtance between theſe capillary 


Branches grows ſtill ſmaller, reſembling the little Fila- 
ments on the Leaves of Trees. It is alſo to be taken 
Notice of, that, according to the lateſt Diſcoveries, the 
dum of all the Orifices of the ſucceeding Branches of every 
Artery, is larger than the Trunk from whence they ariſe, 
which muſt be ſo great a Benefit to Nature, that unleſs 
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been impoſſible for any animal Body to have been ſup- 


24 The FaRR1ER's New Guide. Chap, VI 
thoſe Veſſels had been of ſuch a Texture, it would haye 


ported under the leaſt Diſorder. But notwithſtanding this 
wiſe Contrivance, the Blood is ſtill very liable to Obſtruc- 


tion wheneyer it happens to be too thick or viſcid. And 


as all fuch Obſtructions muſt rationally happen in thoſe 
Parts where the Veſſels are of the ſmalleſt Texture, that 
which flows in thoſe that are larger, muſt of Conſequence 


move with greater Rapidity ; becauſe, as has been already 


hinted, when it meets with Oppoſition in its Courſe for- 
wards, it muſt deviate in greater than ordinary quantity, 


and with greater Force, into the neareſt lateral Branches, 


Nature furniſhes us with few Similitudes that would he 
of any Service to illuſtrate this ſort of Mechaniſm, unleß 
a general Reſerablance coald be ſufficient. Neither does 
Art aſſiſt us otherwiſe than by Mathematical Experiments, 


- Which would not be eafily underſtood but by thoſe who 


. have ſome inſight into them. But that this 
= _ om may be made as plain as poſſible, we ſhal 
Water running ſuppoſe an Artery to be like a Pipe, which 
in Pipes, &, grows gradually ſmaller, according to the 
„ number of Branches it ſends forth. We 
muſt alſo ſuppoſe this Pipe, and all its Branches, to be 
conſtantly filled with Water from ſome Fountain, and this 
Water perpetually running from the main Trunk into all 
theſe Branches: We muſt in like manner imagine the Ex- 
tremities or Endings of thoſe Branches to be ſo ſmall, as 
to be eaſily choak'd up with Sand or Clay, or any other 
kind of Matter; and therefore when any ſuch Matter 


happens totally, or in part, to obſtruct one or more of 
theſe {mal Paſſages, the Water meeting with Reſiſtance is 
forced back again, and is taken up by thoſe Branches that 


are the neareſt; ſo the Branches, which are antecedent to 
thoſe that are thus obſtructed, receive not only a more 
than ordinary quantity of Water, but this Water is alſo 
increaſed in its motion in proportion to the Force by which 
it is repuls'd; and likewiſe by that of the Water, which i 


| antecedent to it, which being alſo in Motion, muſt reſiſt 


Its returning the ſame way it came; and, by giving a new 
Impetus to the Water thus repulſed, mutt drive it with the 
greater Force. into the lateral Branches. And this will 
appear ſtill more manifeſt from the Inſtance of a large 
Stone thrown into a very ſmall Brook or Rivulet, which 
taking up ſome Space, and diyiding the Stream in - 
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L Naar. VI. Of Fevers in general. 25 
ve riddle, the Water that runs on each Side will move with 
p. Wercater Rapidity than that which is either before or behind. 


his MW From all which it is evident, that Obſtructions in the 
uc- anal Capillary Arteries, as they are the Cauſe of a greater 


nd nd more violent Motion of the Blood in thoſe that are 


ofe Nerger, muſt occaſion a Fever ; but eſpecially as ſuch a 


hat Motion may bring on a ſubſequent Rarefaction in the 
nee Nglood; becauſe whatever agitates the Blood, and puts it 
ady Win a more than ordinary degree of Motion, muſt occa- 
for- non more frequent Contractions of the Heart, and alſo 


of the Arteries, whereby the Blood muſt, without doubt, 


5s, Ide comminuted, and its Parts render'd more ſmall. In 
| be ie manner an overgreat Rarefaction may be the Cauſe 
les {of a Coagulation of the Blood; that i is, when the Blood 
does happens to be too much rarefy'd, as in the beginning of 
nts, I legitimate Fever, the thin Serum being expended in a 
who greater than ordinary quantity, will leave the remaining 
this Wa thicker, and more unapt to motion, whereby ſe- 
ſhall reral Changes and Alterations may be reaſonably expect- 
hich Ned: And now ſince the Extremities of the Veins, which 
the communicate with thoſe of the Arteries, are but little dif- 
We ferent from the Arteries themſelves, fave only that they 
o be Ne a contrary Courſe, and that the Blood moves in them 
| this backwards towards the Heart; whereas in the Arteries it 
o all moves from the Heart towards the Extremities: And as 
Ex- Ie motion of the Blood in theſe ſmall communicating 
1, as Branches of the Veins, is chiefly owing to a continual Suc- 
other Miceſion of Blood from the Arteries, when once therefore 
latter {Wit gets into them, its Motion cannot be eafily retarded, 
re of Hunleſs in the Extremities of the Limbs, where its aſcent 
ace ; Mupwards muſt, no doubt, be a great hindrance to it. And 
; that Nis is the Reaſon why, in. ſeveral Kinds of Fevers, eſpeci- 


nt to Wally in thoſe where the Blood happens to be of unequal 
more {WCompoſition, viz. when it is thicker in ſome Parts than 
alſo Fathers, the Pulſation of the Arteries muſt alſo be unequal ; 

vhich {becauſe while its grofler Parts are detain'd in the ſmalleſt 
ich is MW Veins and Arteries, the Blood muit move with more Velo- 
refit Weiy in ſome of the other Veſlels, for the Reaſons already 
| new Walledg'd ; but as ſoon as this Lentor has work'd it ſelf into 
h the Ie more cavacious Veins, which grow wider the nearer 
will Fthey approach the Heart, and that a thinner and more at- 
large Fieauated Blood ſupplies its Place in thoſe ſmall Branches, 
yhich Witen the Pulſation becomes mbre moderate and uniform, 


n the end the Fever is remov'd, at leaſt for that Seaſon. 


4-34 
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But in all Fevers whatſoever, it is manifeſt, that the u 
rious Changes made in the Blood, whether theſe are cauſg 
by an over Rarefaction and Thinneſs, or an over Thickneg 
muſt affect the Secretions; but in thoſe that are complicys 
ed, they muſt occaſion ſome of them to be too liberal, bit 
others are too ſparing ; and may alſo occaſion one Secretig 
at one time to be too open, and at another time too ſparing, 
Ms has And thus far we may here advance cop 
tion may be af: cerning the Secretions, that in all ſuch Feyen 
feed in Fevers, as proceed from an over Rarefaction, the ſ. 
_.__ rous Part of the Blood, being render'd mor 
than ordinary thin, muſt needs go off in too great a Quay 
tity, while the groſſer Parts may be detained by the large 
Veſſels, which compoſe the ſolid Parts, preſſing upon thok 
that are ſmaller, eſpecially towards their Entrance into the 
Glands ; ſo that by virtue of a ſuperior Weight in the later 
 Veeſlels, nothing but the thinner Parts of the Serum can pal 
through them; and that Expence of the thinner Parts df 
the Blood, if it is not ſtopped in due Time, will leave the 
remaining Maſs too thick, whereby other Symptoms vil 
be engender'd, and ſuch as are common to Fevers of a mor 
complicated Kind: And when fuch a Change happen, 
the Blood muſt loſe its regular and uniform Motion, and 
the Diſeaſe will no longer conſtitute one continued Fever, Per 
of one Period only, but admit of divers Periods. ton of 
Now when ſuch a Change happens in any fimple and con. 
tinued Fever, or if this has been the State of the Feet comp 
from the Beginning, the Secretions muſt be irregular; fot All t 
ſeeing the Entrance into all the Glands is not the fame, but erer 
that theſe Paſſages are of divers Capacities and Sizes, the Part 
of the Blood and Serum not being ſufficiently comminuted, 
and render'd ſo ſmall as to enter into the ſmalleſt ſecretory lach: 


Offices, muſt therefore, when they meet with Oppolition, lan, 
and are deny'd Admittance into them, enter in an over great the A 
Quantity into thoſe that are large enough to receive them. laken 
And thus we may eaſily form an Idea how ſeveral Fermenb above 
may be engender'd in the Body during the Continuance o _— 


ſuch Fevers, eſpecially if it be conſider'd, as was obſerved = 
in another Place, that a Liquor confiſting of but few Pin- Cel 
cCiples, may, by their various Combinations, produce a gal 


Variety of difterent Liquors. And therefore fince the Blood Veli 
is a Fluid conſiſting of different Principles, and undergo = 


ing ſo many different Changes, while its Secretions are th 


diſtemper'd and irregular, it may, no doubt, be ſo ferment = 


! 


Tar. VI. Of Fevers in General. 27 
aue by its various Mixtures, as to occafion all thoſe evil 


kneg Wymptoms, which are diſcovered in the animal Body, 
Nic. nile Nature is endeavouring to throw off what is offentive 
whk d burdenſome to her. N = 
renal After this ſhort Account of Fevers in general, it follows 
ing, at we take Notice of their ſeveral Kinds, as they have been 
con Fiſtinguiſhed by their different Names and Appellations, 


wher.in we ſhall deviate as little as poſſible from the Me- 


by 1 od of thoſe who have gone before us; that ſuch as have 
mor! een uſed to the Writings of Solleyſell, Markham, or any 
Yuan ther of that Tribe, may not be too much bewilder'd by the 
age eruſal of what they ſhall here find new upon the Subject. 
wor We have already divided a Fever into that ©, diffrent 

10 the rich is ſimple, and of one Period only, and ,;, of eee 
arora! which is complicated and accompanied | Mo . 

ith ſome other Diſeaſe. Under which Diviſion may be 


ts of @educ'd all Sorts of Fevers ; but a fimple Fever ſtands ſingly 
e tel by itſelf, and is that which, properly ſpeaking, conſtitutes a 
wil rue Fever; and therefore all Fevers may be termed more or 


leſs /emple, as they are made up of fewer or more Symp- 


mor 
pens, toms; for the fewer Symptoms there are in any Fever, any 
m uch Fever will be the more ſimple, and will approach the 


ener nearer to that which confiſts only in the regular Augmenta- 

tion of the Blood's Motion : And, on the other Hand, the 
con-: more Symptoms there are in any Fever, it will be the more 
pegel complicated, and participate the more of other Diſeaſes. 


; ga All therefore that ſhall be faid concerning the particular 


bu Fever of Horſes, ſhall be reduced to thoſe that are Simple 
par and Continued Fevers, Heftick Fevers, Putrid Fevers, and 


ated, thoſe that are called Pe/tilential Fevers ; and laſtly, all 


etory ſuch as are intermitting, whether theſe be Quotidian, Ter- 
tion, Ml tian, or Quartans. As for thoſe proper to the Seaſons, dix. 


oreal the Autumnal and Vernal Fevers, Sc. which Markham has 


hem. taken Notice of, they may be reduced to one or more of the 
nent above-mention'd Kinds, tho' perhaps not with Reſpect to 


of their whole complex Symptoms, and indeed in that Senſe 
el] there is no Fever directly the fame, but may vary in ſome 
pn - Circumſtances: For ſeeing the Bodies of all Animals are nu- 


gest merous, and are infinitely compounded, and made up of 
Joo Veſtels which are infinitely different in Size and Magnitude 
g- and as the Fluids contain'd in theſe Veſſels are capable of 


thus different Changes and Modifications, it cannot therefore be 


cnt expected, but the ſame Kind of Fever may have different 
el mptoms in one Horſe from what they are in another; 
| | 29222 5 
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28 The FARRIE RS New Guide. Chap, VI 
and this Variation may be in Proportion to the Size 2 
Make of the conſtituent Veſſels of different Horſes, &. 
But if the Farrier will only endeayour after a competey 
- Skill in the animal Oeconomy, he will be the better al 
to ſuit his Methods of Cure to the ſeveral Indications thy 
may proceed from any ſuch Variety. 


CHAP VIi- 
Of a ſimple continued Fever. 


A fimple li- TH I'S Sort of Fever is not the leaſt com 
eee ee mon among Horſes, neither is it ven 
difficult, but may be eafily cured, eſpecially in the Begin: 


ning. It conſiſts in an equable Augmentation of the Boo mp 
Velocity, as has already been obſerved, and may proc alſc 
The Cauſes from divers Cauſes : As Fir/?, From ridiuſ ent I 
thereof. very hot and dry Weather, for by that Mean erſa, O 
the Blood being once ſet in Motion, it there olte C 

by becomes rarefy'd, and the external Heat contributes v phil 
ommo 


keep up both the internal Heat and Rarefaction thereof, 
Secondly, This Fever is ſometimes brought on Horſes 
turning them out to Graſs in hot and dry Weather, and i. 
to ſmall Incloſures, where there is but little Air, and whet 
there is not ſome convenient Shade to cover them from te 
ſcorching Heat of the sun. EE Oo | 
_ Thirdly, The eating hot and ſpirituous Herbs, or othet 
Food, that communicate too great a Heat and Warmth 90 
the Blood (eſpecially until a Horſe has been habituated u 
ſuch Feeding) will be the Cauſe of ſuch a Fever. 
Fourthly, This Sort of Fever is ſometimes cauſed by 
bleeding Horſes in the Heat of the Sun in the hot Seaſon, i 
without houfing them; becauſe during the Time of the ch C 
Operation, the Blood is put into a greater Motion than be- 
fore; and that new Motion is further increaſed and kept up" 
by the additional Heat of the Weather, as has been obſerv'd: N blen, 
And this may be illuſtrated by the common Effects of Fir ll e 


ll en 
re able 


under a Pot or Kettle, where the Heat of the Water in- Plank 
creaſes more in the ſame Spaces of Time, according ta the Mout 
Degrees of its Motion, though the Fire be not increaſed, nua] 

Fifthly, External Cold will ſometimes bring on ſuch a Horte 
Fever, by hindring Perſpiration, eſpecially when its Effects om! 
are ſudden; for in ſuch a Caſe the ho ze of the Blood able t 
muſt be ſuddenly increaſed, and that Increaſe will be fol- Valo 


lowed by an immediate and ſpeedy Rarefaction of the Blood, 
And 


ae. VII. Of a ſemple continued Fever. 29 
And here it is to be obſerv'd, with reſpect How Cauſes and 
Cauſes and Effects, that the ſame Cauſe Ff*#s are tobe 
11 ſometimes produce different Effects; 4/1ng1/Ped. 

1d the ſame Effect will often proceed from different Cau + 


ffects are ſudden and univerſal, will cauſe a ſudden Rare- 


erfpiration 3 but when it is partial or gradual, it will have 
different Effect. But the different Effects which we obſerve. 
om the ſame Cauſe, or the fame Effect proceeding from 
emingly oppoſite Cauſes, may only ariſe from the different 
Degrees of Efficacy in the Cauſes themſelves, whereof we can- 
ot de exact and competent Judges, eſpecially as they are ex- 


ompoſition and Structure; and moreover as theſe Cauſes 


00 

— re alſo complicated; and therefore when we ſpeak of dif- 
none! Effects proceeding from the ſame Cauſe, and vice 
len, of the fame Effect proceeding from different and op- 


d philoſophical Senſe, but as this is moſt obvious to our 


y g ommon Apprehenſions of Things; which Difference we 
esby ll endeavour to account for in the moſt rational Way we 
dr able, and that as often as we ſhall find Occaſion. 
ben But, Za/?y, If the Affections of Horſes can be enough 
1 the emanent and laſting, ſo as to bring on Diſeaſes, accord- 


gto ſome Writers, ſuch a Fever, as this we are treating 
ff, may take its Beginning from Rage and Fury, ſince no- 
ing contributes more to the Rarefaction of the Blood, 
nd the Increaſe of its Motion. And therefore thoſe Horſes 
yho have felt the Pleaſures of Love, and have been after- 
ards reſtrained from Copulation, but yet have had Mares 


uch Cauſes. 


hut we ſhall now proceed to the Signs, LS 
* yhich in a ſimple and continued F ever are TT. Fs 
yd: Niolent Heat and Fulneſs of the Veflels, which | . 
Fire Neill even appear to the Eye; a Beating of the Heart and 
- in- Flanks without Intermiſſion; a Dryneſs on the Roof of the 
the Mouth and Palate, with a Roughneſs on the Tongue; con- 


nual Watchfulneſs and Reſtleſſneſs, inſomuch that if a 
Horſe be ſeized in the Field, he will be perpetually moving 
rom Place to Place, going often to the Water, but not being 
2hle to drink, he will ſmell at the Ground in many Places 
"thout Feeding, but diſcovering a great Delicacy an the 

ö | | "ant 


s, as in the Inſtance laſt mentioned: For Cold, when its 


action in the Blood, by obſtructing moſt of the Paſſages of 


ned on the animal Body, which is infinitely various in its 


holte Cauſes, we are to be underſtood, not in an abſtract- 
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zuſe of the heaving of the Flanks, whereby the Lungs 
re depreſs d too cloſe on all Sides, upon which the Paſſa- 
« of Reſpiration become obſtructed ; whereas in other 


bricits, by which means the Action of the Muſcles, which 
gerate and depreſs the Thorax, muſt be hinder'd ; but 
is may be eaſily diſtinguiſh'd, by an Inſenſibility and 
Liſtleſneſs to Motion; as may alſo an Inflammation of 
> Lungs or Pleura, from the manifeſt Signs of inſup- 
portable Pain, as ſhall be obſery'd in its proper Place. | 
Fifthly, Albeit Pain is a Sign common to ſeveral kinds 
of Fevers, yet it is more violent in this than in any other, 
6 the Pain proceeds from an over-plenitude and fulneſs of 
the Veſſels ; and therefore when we obſerve a Horſe apt 
to ſhrink or ſtrike, as often as any one comes near him, but 
ſecially upon offering to touch his Back, we may ſuppoſe 
this to be occaſion'd from Pain in the Back and Loins, 
ing from an over-diftention of the Aorta, or great 
Artery, that Veſſel lying open and unguarded, and hav- 
ing no ſtore of Muſcles to inviron and ſupport it. The 
Farriers oftentimes, in this ſort of Fever, when they obſerve 


Parts, believe it to be the Sign of a ſway'd Back, and make 
their Applications accordingly. But we ſhall have an 
Opportunity of putting them right in this Particular here- 
after, 5 

Lafily, The conſtant Watchfulneſs and Reſtleſneſs, 


cular to a fimple Fever, is alſo the Reſult of a very great 
Rarefation and Thinneſs of the Blood; the animal Spirits 
will therefore be the more eaſily ſeparated from fo looſe a 


therefore preſs upon the Nerves, cauſing a continual flux 
and reflux of the ſaid Spirits, from whence muſt undoubt- 
edly proceed Watchfulneſs and Reſtleſneſs. But in Fe- 


and ſometimes in a moving Poſture, he does not continue 
long fo, but becomes dull and unactive by Intervals, eſpe- 


Caſe, when the viſcid and tenacious Parts are got into the 
Mail hair-like Veſlels of the Brain, there mult at that ume 


nd Midriſf, and moreover in the Lungs themſelves, is the 


Caſes, the ſame Signs may be exhibited from the want of 


a Horſe unwilling to have any one lay Hands on his hind 


which is ſo obſervable, and ſeems, in a great meaſure, pe- 


Texture, and the Veſſels, being at the ſame Time full, muſt | 


vers of another kind, theſe Signs ſeldom or never go toge- 
ther; but if a Horſe be watchful, he is, perhaps, at the 
ſame time ſluggiſh and heavy; or if a Horſe be reſtleſs, 


cally if the Blood is of unequal Fluidity ; for in ſuch a 
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22 TheFARRIER's New Guide. Chap. VI. 
be a very mall Quantity of animal Spirits ſeparated fro 
it; but When the more fluid Parts take Place in tho 
Veſſels, perhaps an overgreat Quantity may be ſecernel, 
and then the Diſeaſe will reſemble that of a fimple ant 
continued Fever, excepting only that theſe Symptoms 2 
not, as in a ſimple Fever, of any long Continuance, by 
ſoon change into others. And therefore ſince the ſame Di 
_ eaſe will often put on different Appearances, the Farrier cu 
never be too careful in examining into every Circumſtance 
that he may not raſhly adminiſter his Cures upon even 
flight Obſervation, as is too common, but wait till th 
Diitemper gives Indications of what is truly neceſſary i 
be done. 

Having thus laid down the Cauſes and Signs of a ſump 
and continued Fever, together with the Way and Manne 
by which it may be diſtinguiſh'd from other Fevers, it . 

e Currof mains that we go on to the Method of Cu 
| fimple Fever, Wherein we are principally to obſerve, tha 
| fince there can be no Accidents in this Sortd 
Fever but what depend upon the Augmentation of th 
Blood's circular Motion, and while in this State, the Blood 
is not ſuppos'd to be any wiſe, or, at leaſt, but little vi 
ated ; thoſe Things are only to be done, or adminiſter 
that will leſſen the ſaid Motion, and bring the Blood to: 
more quiet and ſedate State; and, in order thereunty, 
Blooding is, in the firſt Place, to be preferred. After Blook 
ing, Recourſe muſt be had to Clyſters, and to all fun. M. 
Things as will juſt keep the Body cool and open, for bj 
this Method alone a ſimple Fever is to be cured. 

Fir/t, As to the Blooding, if it be in Summer, whil 
the Horſe is at Graſs, he ought to be hous'd ; and if the 
Symptoms are not very urgent, the Cool of the Mornings Ble 
the beſt and propereſt Time for the Operation, becautM 
the external Heat contributes very much to the Increaſe d 
this Diſtemper, or may be the principal Cauſe of it aft But 

Blooding, as we have already obſerv'd, becauſe of te e Fa. 
Blood's being put into a quicker Motion during the Ope- With ( 
ration: But this ought not to deter the Practitioner, for i Nuch 
a Horſe be kept cool after it, any Symptoms that cen Nome: 
ariſe from it will ſoon ceaſe, and will be quickly follow'd 
by a ſlower Motion in the Blood; and this is manifeſt, hs bi 
becauſe we often obſerve ſuch Fevers, eſpecially in Horſs Wrth«: 


of a rare and delicate Make, terminate in an Hemorrhag) Norge 
of Blood. 
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0 His Feeding muſt be moderate during the whole Courſe 


or of his Sickneſs ; for indeed nothing contributes more to 


eme leſſening of this Diſtemper than Abſtemiouſneſs; and 


a what Food is given him, ſhould be mix'd with the Leaves 
a of Vines, Strawberries, and Sorrel, and ſuch other Things 


nothing will reliſh but what has a grateful Coldneſs in it, 
The ſame Kind of Things may be alſo boil'd in Water, 


Drink; and ſometimes two or three Drams of Sa] Pra- 
wiz, of purify'd Nitre, may be diſſolved in his Water, 
which, during the Fever, ought to be always warm. 

For the Heat and Dryneſs of the Mouth, fo much Vine- 
ur or Verjuice, mix'd with ſome Water, as will give it a 
grateful Souriſhneſs and Roughneſs upon the Palate, ſweet- 


Hired with Honey, will be very proper. The beſt Way to 
ſc it, is by dipping a Rag tied round the End of a Stick, 
* nto this Liquor, with which the Tongue and Roof of the 
It 0 


Mouth may be cooled, and gently rubb'd ſeveral Times in a 
Day. A feveriſh Horſe will hereby be much refreſh'd and 
lifpos'd to Reſt and Quiet; but it thoſe Parts are become 
ruſty and very hard, the Vinegar or Vetjuice may be uſed 
ithout the Mixture of Water. | 

If the Practitioner obſerves the ſick Horſe to be coſtive, 
vic is very common in this Kind of Fever, and proceeds 


te Mouth; the Horſe's Body muſt then be opened by 
ime emollient Clyſter, for purging Drenches are in this 
aſe of dangerous Conſequence ; becauſe while the Blood 


whit thus violently in Motion, a Stimulus made in the Guts by 
f ue Medicine of a rough Operation, will be apt to determine 
ungute Blood into thoſe Parts in an over-great Quantity, 1o as 
xcault Wer to occaſion a Super-purgation, or an Inflammation, 
= hich may be followed with a Gangrene. 


But in all ſuch Caſes, before Clyſters are adminiſter'd, 


f We» Farrier ſhould firſt (his Hand and Arm being ancinte 
Ope. im Oil or Hog's-lard) take the Her, and bring out as 


uch of the harden'd Excrements as Fe & N tonvenien;!y 


ery Farrier ought to provide a large Syringe, 2 Horn be— 
| g but of little Uſe, as it ſeldom conveys: the Clyſter 
Horte nber than the ſtreight Gut; and becauſe the Guts of a 


rhag) Worſe are not only very large, but of conliderable Length, 
1 | EL — even 
Hs | 


4 are cooling; for if the Fever be very ſtrong upon him, 


with a little Oatmeal ſtrow'd upon it, for his ordinary 


om the ſame Cauſe that occaſions Heat and Dryneſs of 


ome at, after which he may inject h's Clyiter, for which 
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34 The FEARRIERSH New Guide. CHAP. VII. Ch 
even from the undermoſt Valve downwards, the Quantity | B 
- ought at leaſt to be two Quarts, for otherwiſe it muſt have I a Ha 
but little Efficacy, unleſs it be made up of ſuch things as are iſ the! 
of very powerful Operation, which are but ſeldom to be ing \ 
meddled with, and then in ſome very uncommon Caſes, may 
And therefore the Clyſters that are to be made uſe of in will 
fimple Fevers, ought to be compos'd of emollient Herbs or MW hard 
Flowers, ſome few Seeds that are proper to rarify and expe i by C 
the Wind; by which Means the Dung becomes looſe, and derat 
falls off the more eaſily from its Adheſions. A moderate WM not ſ 
Quantity of Oils, or any other greaſy Subſtance, wich C 
contributes alſo to the ſame Purpoſe, by lubricating thoſ 
Paſſages, and rendring them glib and ſlippery; and when: 
Stimulus is required, a purging Medicine of more or le 
Efficacy may be mix'd with it, as ſhall be judg'd neceſlay, 
according to the following Method. 
„Take Mallows and Marſh-mallows, of each a lar 
* handful, Camomile half a handful, Fennel-ſeeds brut 
three Drams, or half an Ounce, boil them in three Quan 
„of Water till one Quart be conſumed, ſtrain the Decoc- 
« tion through a Sieve, and diſſolve in it three Ounces 


* Lenitive Electuary, and a Quarter of a Pound of Ho other 
« lard, Oil, or Butter,” This muſt be given blood-warn, either 
Holding the Tail cloſe to his Fundament. If there be Sou to be 
of Inflammation in the Guts, which may be ſuſpechi leſs c. 
when the Fever is very flrong, the Excrements exceed ate ve 
hard and black, and when the Horſe ſtrains often to du Chap 


and is in miſerable Pain withal ; in ſuch a Caſe may k 
added an Ounce and a half, or two Ounces of the Sal]. 
 tychreſlum, which will diffolve in the Decoction; or 4 
Ounce of Cream of Tartar, and two Drams of Salt © 
tre, or Sal Prunellz ; theſe will not only allay the Hei 
but make the Clyſter ſomewhat more purgative. 
This Clyſter may be repeated once a Day, or, at ke 
until the Fever abates, or that the Horſe becomes orde! 


in his Body. our C 
It may be obſerv'd, as to the Compoſition of ſuch ( molt | 
ſters, that any of the emollient Herbs, as Pellitory, Meri there 
ry, &c. or the Flowers and Leaves of Melilot, the Lea are, b 
of Violets, and in the room of Fennel-ſeeds, thoſe of Di ſome | 
Aniſe, and Caraways, may be ſubſtituted, and will ſuit Werab! 
ſame Intentions. Broths may be alſo ſubſtituted in ¶ Conti 
room of ſuch Compoſitions, eſpecially when theſe Ing#n ; 
dients cannot be had in due Time. res, 


5 


J. Chae. VIII. CV a Putrid Fever. 35 
tl But if a Clyſter of more immediate Efficacy be requir'd, 
ve 2 Handful of common Salt may be added; or inſtead of 
the Lenitive Electuary, three or four Ounces of the Vomit- 
ing Wine, known by the Name of Vinum Beucdicim, 
may be mixed with the Decoction; but theſe Alterations 
will ſeldom be neceſſary, unleſs to Horſes who are very 
hard to be work'd on ; there being nothing farther required 
by Clyſters in a ſimple Fever, than keeping the Body mo- 
derately open, that Nature may have her flee Courſe, and 
not ſuffer by Obſtructions in the firſt Paſſages. 
Care muſt alſo be taken to keep the Pores open by con- 
ſtant Dreſſing, tho' that ought not to be more than what 
ß uſual at other Times; neither ſhould his Cloathing be 
augmented, or any Thing be given that will ſuddenly 
promote Sweat; becauſe moſt, or all ſuch Things, are apt 
to caſt off the thinner Parts of the Serum only; and a Fe- 
Larne ver that is truly fimple, ſeldom ends by any of thoſe Diſ- 
ust charges, but wears off inſenſibly by x gridu.! Abatement ; 
var] and it is to be obſerv'd, that a ſimple Fever, as ſuch, is but 
eco. of ſhort Continuance, and in a few Days either begins to 
a wear off in the Manner juſt mentioned, or elſe it puts on 
dther Appearances ; and if it gives Signs of Concoction, 
ether by Urine, or by a Tendency to ſweat, it is no more 
to be treated as a ſimple Fever, but as one that is more or 
kſs complicated; and then Medicines that promote Sweat 
are very proper, ſuch as will be preſcrib'd in the enſuing 
Chapter. 


CHAP, VIII. 
Of a Putrid Fever. 


AS the Fever we have treated of in the foregoing Chapter 

is ſimple and uniform, that which comes here under 
our Confideration is of a complicated Kind ; and, for the 
moſt Part, proves fatal to Horfes; for as in a ſimple Fever 
there is only a Rarefaction of the Humours, in this there 
ae, beſides the Augmentation of the Motion of the Blood, 
ſome evil Qualities ingender'd in it, which require a conſi- 
derable Time before they can be removed, and during the 
Continuance thereof, Nature oftentimes inks under her Bur- 
den ; and the greater muſt be the Danger in brute Crea- 
ures, as they are not under the Guidance of Reaſon. 

| | EL 2 | Putrid 


5 
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The Cant of a Putrid Fevers, and all Fevers of a compl. CH, 
PV! Fever. cated Kind, are more incident to young In 
- Horſes, than thoſe who are advanc'd to their {WM tions 
Prime; and to ſome more than others even in their Colt. M &d F 
age, which, according to the beſt Authors, is, by reaſon IM Clyf 
the Blood of all young Animals is apt to be of unequal Ml der'd 
Fluidity, as not having been ſufficiently commuted by fre-. putri 
quent Circulations thro' the Lungs ; therefore it will be thin, 
the more ready upon any Change, either to putrify, or, MM by its 
at leaſt, to put on the Appearances of Putrefaction. And MW what 


as the Appetites of young Horſes are ſtrong and vigorous, But 
they are apt to over-gorge themſelves, and oftentimes too ll apt t 
with unwholſome Food, begetting Crudities in the Sto than 
mach, by which Means the Chyle is contaminated, au ins t 
the Blood, for the moſt Part, render'd more groſs and m. is nc 
cid. This alone is ſufficient to bring on a putrid Fever; ¶ verſa 
but more eſpecially if a Horſe happens to be put to viclen i cond 
Labour, or hard Riding, before his Body «s prepared tit to 
it, either by moderate Feeding, moderate Exerciſe, or pu pals 
per Phyſick; for when the Blood is once put into a m to h 
than ordinary Motion, while in this unactive State, a tions 
one muſt then eaſily conceive what great Diſorder mut Nati 
needs happen to that Animal. Fe 
Cold taken abroad in the Night, or in unwholſom, WI char: 
ſoggy Weather, (when a Horſe has been usd to wan whe! 
and delicate Keeping) will, by ſtopping the Paſlages d $a! . 
Perſpiration, bring on ſuch a Fever, eſpecially where the: Wſ muc! 
is a groſs Habit; for in ſuch a Caſe the Blood cannot * Ml 2 Fe. 
{0 ſuddenly rareſy” d, as to conſtitute one of a more fim. * 
ple Kind; and the ſame may happen from ſeveral oth WM © T 
Caules, which I thall not detain the Reader with at p © th 
ſent. „in 
N The Signs are thoſe which it has in com-“ of 
The Signs. mon with all other Fevers, to wit, inord- © of 
nate Heat, a Clammineſs and Parchedne:M *©* fil 
in the Mouth, a Heaving and Beating of the Flag; © rc 
but this is not regular, as in a ſimple Fever, but 5M © tt 
ſometimes more, ſometimes lefs, according as the Fever 5 the 
more or leſs upon him; and whereas in a ſimple ay” and 
Fever, a Horſe is watchful and reſtleſs, in this he is, fol B 
the moſt Part, unactive and dull, hangs his Head, takes no diſco 


Notice of any one that comes near him, his Body ſhakes (MW dedit 
and quivers, and he reels as he offers to walk; ; and this pro- Pan 
ceeds irom a Paucity or Oppreſlion of the animal Spire give; 
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Cnae. VIII. Of a Putrid Fever. 27 
In order to the Cure, the fame Evacua- The Ou 
tions are to be madꝭ às is uſual in a continu- P frog of A 
f ; atrid Fewer. 
ed Fever, viz. Blooding, and purging by 
Clyſters; for as in a ſimple Fever the Blood may be ren- 
der'd more thick by leflening the Quantity thereof; ſo in a 
putrid Fever alſo the Blood becomes more attenuated and 
thin, by having more Room given it in the Veſlels, where- 
by its Motion becomes alſo more uniform; ſo that ſome- 
what muſt of Conſequence be abated from the Diſtemper: 
But yet as it is groſs and viſcid for the moſt Part, it will be 
apt to require more frequent and repeated Circulations, 
than perhaps can be performed without waſting and deſtroy- 
ing the Body, to bring it into ſuch an equable Mixture, as 
is neceflary to Health; and therefore, befides theſe Uni- 
verſals, ſuch Things ought alſo to be adminiſter'd, as may 
conduce to the attenuating the Blood, and help to bring 
it to fuch a Texture and Make, as will render it fit to 
paſs equally into all its proper Channels, and from thence 
to have its morbifick Matter thrown off in ſuch Propor- 
tions, and by ſuch Secretions, as are moſt agreeable to 
Nature. ' = 
For which Purpoſe, all ſuch Things as promote the Diſ- 
charges by Sweat and Urine are very proper ; and therefore 
when a Horſe labours under this Fever, purify'd Nitre, or 
Sal Prunellz ſhould be diflolved in his Water, or that fo 
much recommended by the Sieur de Solleyſell, which he calls 
a Febrifuge, may be given him to drink, vir. | 
Put a Quart of Water, with two, Ounces of Salt of 
Tartar, in a Brazen Pot, with a Cover, and ſet it over 
the Fire till the Salt be difiolved, then pour the Water 
into a Pail, and after the ſame Manner diflolve an Ounce 
of Sal Armoniack beaten to Powder in another Quart 
of Water ; mix this laſt Solution with the former, and 
fill up the Pail with common Water; and if your Horte 
refuſe to drink it, add a little Barley-flower, to qualify 
* the unpleaſant Taſte.” This will not only help to allay 
the exceſſive Heat, but contribute to promote both Sweat 
and Urine. | | | 
But if there be Signs of Concoction, which may be 
diſcover'd by an Increaſe of the Fever, and by a Cloud or 
Sediment in his Urine, which may be preſerv'd in a glaz'd 
Pan for that Purpoſe ; then the following Cordial may be 
even him, | 
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„% Take of the diſtill'd Waters of Carduus, Scabious, 
„ an4 Mnrigolds, three Pints ; or inſteag of them, the ſame 
4 Quantity of Milk-water, which may be had of an Ay. 
ecary, and will anſwer the End as well; diſſolve in it 
an Ounce of Mithridate, and give it in a Horn, after 
which let him be well cloath'd ; and when he begins to 
ſweat plentifully, let him have a Draught of warm Wa. 
„ ter, with a ſmall Mixture of White-wine in it”. 
During the whole Courſe of the Fever, a Horſe ought 
to be well rubb'd, that the Paſſages of Perſpiration ma 
be kept as free and open as poſſible; and that the Blood, 
which is apt to languiſh in the ſmall Veſſels towards the 
Skin, may be forwarded. Care ought alſo to be taken of 
his Mouth, to keep it clean and moiſt, according to the 
Method already laid down. 
And becauſe a Horſe cannot vomit by convulſive Throm 
as ſome other Animals, yet as Vomiting is proper, not on) 
in this, but in moſt or all complicated Fevers, thoſe Help 
which the Practice of experienced Farriers have ſubſtiti- 
ted may be made Uſe of; and therefore half an Ounce d 
A Tatida, and the fame Quantity of Savin, put up ini 
Rag, may be tied to his Bit, Polipody of the Oak, gre 
Junjper-wood, Horſe-radiſh, or any thing elfe that is of: 
hot and ungrateſul Taſte, faſtened to his Bit, will har 
the ſame Effect. This may be done for the Space of an 
Hour once a Day, eſpecially in the Beginning of the Fever, 
which will anſwer ſome of the Inte tions of Vomiting, For 
by ſtraining to cough, vomit, and ſneeze, which happen 
on the Uſe of ſuch Things, the whole Body is actuated 
and ſinook, and thereby a great deal of Lentor may un- 
doubiedly be ſqueez'd through the ſmalleſt Veſſels, which 
cannot but be a great Relief, and may often bring the Di- 
eaſe to a more ſpeedy Solution. But altho' chewing Ball, 
Sc. may be thus uſeful in a Fever, where there is a Lentor 
and Slowneſs of the Blood in the ſmall Arteries, yet the 
cannot be proper in a ſimple and legitimate Fever, notwitt- 
ſtanding they have the Authority of Solley/el! to ſuppon 
their Uſe : Becauſe ſuch ſtraining may have a Tendenc) 
to ſtir the Blood too much, which is ſuppoſed to be in an 
Over-great Hurry already. | 
Laſih, If the Fever ends with a Defluxion of Rheum 
from the Mouth and Noſe, as is not very Uncommon in 
ſuch Caſes; “ Boil a Handful of Red-roſe Leaves in! 
Quart of Water; and when the Decoction begins i 
% EOF Ov Nw Ps OM i coll 
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ns cool, diſſolve it in an Ounce of Diaſcordium, to be 
me given as a Drench. This, being repeated for two or 
. three Days ſucceſſively, will digeſt that Humour, and 


nit dry it up by degrees. | 
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h Of Peſtilential Fevers. 1 
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nay UNDER this Title may be included all thoſe kinds 
of Fevers that have a high degree of Malignity in 
the tem, and of ſuch are many of the Sickneſſes peculiar to 
| of WM fome Seaſons. But when they amount to a Plague or 
the WY Murrain, the whole Maſs of Blood becomes ſo ſuddenly | 
vitiated, that they generally prove mortal before any Helps 
ws, BY can be given them, there being no time left for their due 
ly WI Operation of the common Means. 
elps Thoſe which are of the ordinary Kind The Cauſe of 
it- differ only in degree from other malignant Pe/tilential Fe- 
e of Ferers, having in common with them the ve. | 
in: ame Lentor of Blood, and oftentimes proceed from the 
ren ame Cauſes, as the eating of unwholſome Food, but eſpe- 
of: MI cially ſuch Herbs as are of a cold, viſcid Nature, and are 
have WW therefore apt to beget Crudities ; or from the Exceſs of Ex- 
an WF erciſe upon a full Body, and the like, which, in the Proceſs 
ver, of the Diſeaſe, brings on Symptoms that bear an affinity to 
For WR thoſe which are obſervable in the Plague. But when the 
pem WF Plague actually ſeizes Horſes, the Effects are ſo ſudden, 
ated WI that it can be attributed to no other Cauſe than ſome Diſ— 
un- temperature in the Elements, or Infection from thoſe who 
hich are already ſeiz'd with the Diſtemper; and whatever be 
Di. MW the Nature of thoſe Infections, whether they proceed from 
all, W corrolive Ferments, or from any other Cauſe, their Opera- 
nr tions are ſo ſudden, that they ſeem to bring the Blood in- 
they to an immediate, and almoſt univerſal Stagnation, which 
ich. Effects may be accounted for in the fame manner as is 
pon uſual in the Operation of Poiſons ; and, excepting in ſome 
nc) few Circumſtances, require the fame Method of Cure. 
an As for the Signs, they are not unlike thoſe % 8797. 
of putrid and malignant Fevers, only that | 
cum there is a great Stupidity, and, for the moſt Part, a Swelling 
n in and Inflammation of the Kernels about the Throat, pro- 
n 2 ceeding from a Stagnation of the Juices in thoſe ſmall V eflels ; 
3 to and when the Diſeaſe is very violent, a vaſt Quantity or 
00) 6 Water 
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Water runs from the Eyes, and a yellowiſh Matter diftit 
from the Noſe, and ſometimes from the Mouth alſo, being 
ſometimes ropy and mix'd with Blood; the Eyes are like- 
wiſe inflam'd, and a clammy Sweat hangs on his Ears. 
"> Dh Owe: As to the Cure, becauſe this Diſtemper, 
dect: for the moſt Part proves Mortal, and tha: 
of a ſudden, proceeding from an over Diſtention of the 
ſmall Blood-veſlels of the Brain, cauſing Apoplectick Dis 
orders; therefore the Neck-vein muſt immediately be 
open'd, and ſoon after a Clyſter is to be adminiſter'd, and 
ſuch an one as will be of ſome Efficacy; for which purpoſe 
we recommend the following. : 
«© Take of Marſh-mallows two handfuls, Rue one 
© handſul, one bitter Apple, boil them in five Pints of 
Water to two Quarts; mix with the DecoCtion two 
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<< Ounces of the Powder, or Species call'd Hiera Pura, 
© with four Ounces of Oil, or Hog's-lard, 

This may be once or twice repeated; but if the mor- 
ack Matter happens to be caſt out by Impoſtumation upon 
any Part that is ſafe, the Uſe of Clyſters may then be laid 
alide, unleſs the Oppreſſion and the other bad Symptoms 
continue, and that there are not to be ſeen in the Horſe 
Pijs the Appearances of a Change and Solution of the Di- 
eaſe ; in this Caſe milder Clyſters, ſuch as may be made 
of Broth, or Water gruel, with three or four Ounces ot 
common Treacle, may be of no ſmall Service, as they wil 
be the Means to leſſen that Oppreſſion. „ 

But beſides theſe Evacuations, there muſt be a conſtant 
Vie of Internal (for ſuch are very much requir'd in all Pe- 
ſttilential Diſeaſes) and for this Intention the moſt powerful 
Counter-poiſons are eſteem'd the moſt proper, ſuch as 
Penice-Treacle, Mithridaie, London-Treacle, Pills or Pow- 
ders made of the Roots of Gentian, white Dittany, Biſtort, 
Tormentil, Virginia Snake- Root, Zedoary, Contrayerva, 
and the like; but thoie things not being always in readi- 
neis, I fhall therefore take another Opportunity to give 
ſome Directions concerning their Preparation; and there- 
fore we ſhall in the mean while content ourſelves with ſuch 
Things as may be had at any Time. | 
© Take the diſtill'd Waters of Carduus, Queen of the 

Meadows, Water Germander and Marigolds, of each a 
Quart; or inſtead of the diſtill'd Waters, take a large 
nandſul of each of theſe, infuſe them in four Quarts of 
L bolling Water. Give your Horſe two Pints of this In- 

| | &« fuſion 
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tils W fon every Day, with half an Ounce of Yenice-Treacle, 
ing or Mithridate, diſſolved in each Pint; if you add cam- 
ke- phorated Spirits of Wine, it will be yet more efficacious, 
which may be done in the manner following. 
xe, Take Spirit of Wine rectify'd, or French Brandy, 
hat WW half a Pint, diflolve it in two Drams of Camphire, let 
the WW two or three Spoonfuls of it be mix'd with each Doſe of 
Yif- WW the Cordial-Infuſion, and it will be a great means to 


be overcome the malignity of the Diſtemper.“ 
and The Sick Horſe muſt be kept in warm Clothing, and his 
of: Wody often rubb'd ; but if the Dittemper proceeds from In- 


con, the Sound ought to be remov'd from the Unſound, 

4 the Stable perfum'd, by burning Pitch, Frankincenſe, 
Nibanum, Green Juniper- Wood, and: the like. 

If the Diſtemper goes off like the Glanders, by a Diſ- 
ge of ſtinking corrupt Matter from the Noſe, as is not 
ncommon in ſuch Caſes, Diaſcordium diſſolv'd in a De- 
oction, or Infuſion of Red-roſe Leaves, as in the preced- 
g Chapter, may be given him for ſeveral Days; the like 
hay be done in Caſes of any Impoſtumation. 

| ſhall put an end to this Chapter, by in- Medicine of 
rting a Medicine of the Sieur de Solleyſell, the Situr de 
chich he recommends in Peſtilential Fe- Solleyſell. 

ers, and with which that Author performd | 
conſiderable number of Cures in Germany, where there 
appen'd to be a great Mortality among the Horſes in that 
ountry. The Medicine was this. | | 

“ Take T reacle not above three Months old, and Aloes, 
* Hepetica in Powder, of each an Ounce, Confection of 


riul Hyacinth and Alkermes without Musk or Ambergreaſe, 
as of each half an Ounce, diſſolve them in a Decoction of 
»w- WF Scabious, Carduus Benedictus, and Speedwel, of each 
ort, a large handful. The ſaid Author obſerves, that the di- 
vl, Wild Waters of thoſe Herbs were more effectual than the 
adi» Vecoction; but that might be accidental: For he muſt have 
ive ad a vaſt many Inſtances before he could be ſure of their 
re- iferent Efficacy. But we ſhall proceed to his Method, 
uch ecauſe it is better than what we have hitherto met with in 
ny Author, or known practiſed by any of our Farriers. 
the The next and the following Day after this Medicine was 
ha Feclidited, he injected Clyſters ; and if the Violence of the 
lee temper was not abated, the Remedy was again repeated 
; of Nenly with half the Quantity of the T reacle, Alves, and Con- 
In- Wtions ; but the Quantity of the Decoction was the fame. 
10N | This 
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This he affirms to have cured all the Horſes to which. 
was given. I ſhall here obſerve, that the chief effi 
this Medicine can have againſt the Plague, lies in the! 
cCoction and Treacle, the Confections of Alkermes my 
Hyacinth being very coſtly ; and yet the one will ſcarch 
be found to excel our common Syrup of Clove-gilly-fox 
ers; and as the other is chiefly proper in a Lax or Logks 
neſs, it may perhaps have check'd the Operation of t 
Aloes, and chang'd it into an Alterative, which may fil 


be better done by a due mixture of Salt of Tartar, ie, a 
| | „ : ever, 
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Of a Heftick Fever. N 


FH C' the abovemention'd Author has taken no Noto 
of this ſort of Fever, in his Treatiſe of Diſeaſes, jd 
as moſt other Writers have given it a Place in their Perſom 
_ ances, and likewiſe fince it is a Diſtemper that is not u 
common in our Iſlands, where Horſes are not ſo well ul 
as in France, we have therefore in like manner given i! 
Place here. Te : 

A Hlectict Fever is very often accompany'd with an! 
ternal Ulcer in the Lungs, or ſometimes with an Infimij 
in the Liver, and then it is often attended with the Velo 
or Jaunders ; but there being little or no Hopes of Recon: 
in either of theſe Caſes, we ſhall confider it only as tt 


Effect of ſome other Diſeaſe, where the ſolid Parts i By 
wore and abraded, but not much broken. | confif 
'T he Cauſe is from Weakneſs, firſt brouM prope 

= Fra gp Al on the Body of a Horſe by ſome Miimanag which 
5 ment; as bad keeping, or other hard uff have: 
or it is often the Effects of ſome previous Sickneſs, WI leoitir 
has gone off by ſome imperfect Criſis, or by the Exceß is not 
Suppreſſion of ſome uſual Evacuation. But there is not and! 
contributes more to bring on Hectict Diſorders, than an ui whic! 
skilful and injudicious uſe of Phyfick ; for by this mea ing © 
many Horſes, from a Preſumption of carrying off foul DU here, 
mours, have their vital Spirits ſo far waſted, as to be in toms 
ficient to anſwer the common and uſual Functions of Lit fich 
The Signs. And from hence the Signs of this Ditem are o 
per are manifeſt ; for tho? there are man) & * 

Dife; 


the common Symptoms of a legitimate Fever ACCOMPaN)'% 
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uchi i, as Heat, Dryneſs of the Mouth and Tongue, and few 
he no Intermiſſions of the Diſeaſe, excepting after Feeding, 
e u the Fever is a little more rais'd, and the Spirits more 
S ve than at other Times; yet the leaſt Exerciſe brings 
cem again to their dejected State, and the Horſe is ſcarcely | 
Hon de to move, but looks tired and jaded, as if he had under- 
one ſome violent Exerciſe ; his Fleſh becomes flabby, and 
ie he ſtands in the Stable, he breaks out into frequent 
Y Od repeated Sweats, which ſtill add to the Decays of Na- 
re, and conſequently adminiſter to this ſharp and lingring 
erer. If the Diſeaſe be accompanied with an internal 
leer, of any Kind whatſoever, it may be diſtinguiſhed by 
Extremes; for where ever there is an internal Ulcer, 
twill be ſometimes choaked up by Inflammation; and 
mul a freſh Diſcharge be made, or that the Blood, by a 
ore free and eaſy Perſpiration has Room to diſperſe itſelf into 
Naa proper Channels, the Horſe will diſcover Signs of violent 
en in ſome particular Part, with a more than ordinary 
a ugmentation of the Fever. But of this more particularly 
Ut WS another Place; for here we ſuppoſe the inward Part, if 
Hut al, to be but lightly touch'd. 1 
nu The Cure conſiſts in a due Adminiſtration % Ca 
all thoſe things that are proper to recover N 
21 Nature; and whatever does that, will by Degrees remove 
mn te Diſtemper ; and it muſt therefore be a very good Token 
elo or Recovery, when a Horſe improves and mends upon an 
00 Augmentation of his Feeding; whereas the contrary will 
a ways be of bad Prognoſtication. Cu, 
s But what is more particularly to be done in this Caſe, 
| conſiſts, firſt of all, in the diſpenfing of ſuch things as are 
rough proper to abate the Heat and feveriſh Symptoms ; for 
ame Which Purpoſe, Recourſe may be had in thoſe Helps, which 
lag WY have already been given for the Removal of a {imple and 
whit legitimate Fever, only with this Caution, That Bleeding 
; not altogether ſafe, but when there is a Suſpicion of Pain 
oth and Inflammation in the Lungs, or other internal Parts, 
al) ul which is diſeoverable by an Oppreſſion, and unuſual heav- 
Ing of the Flanks, Cc. Neither are Clyſters profitable 
l Hu here, but will rather prove hurtful, unleſs when the Symp- 
ms are increas'd by an over-great Coſtiveneſs; and in 
Lueg uch a Cafe, thoſe of the moit eaſy and mild Operation 
item g are only to be exhibited, .. . 
am . Secondiy, Becauſe Reſtoratives are proper in Hectich 
* Diſeaſes, theſe ſhould be ſo contriv'd, as to come, as much 
l | as 
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as poſſible, into the Diet of a Horſe ; and for that Reaſh 22k 
Mallows, Mercury, Agrimony, Melilot, Horehound, mae 
the like, or ſuch others of the ſame Kind as are not of Whiting 
nauſeous Taſte and Smell, may be mixed with his Hay, nc t 
| leaſt upon Trial, becauſe ſome Horſes will eat thoſe ti oy am: 
The Powder of Diapente, which is ſufficiently in the 4: od Of 
quaintance of all Farriers, may be very profitably given ty anc 
this Caſe ; not ſimply, as it is a Reſtorative, but as it cf x c 
tributes to ſtrengthen the Stomach, and helps DigeſtinMyme 
And in fine, all Pettaral Balls, ſuch as ſhall be ordered Memper 
| Broken-winded, Conſumptive Caſes, may alſo be ex of 
ted with Succeſs. His Corn ought to be given him off phy 
by Handfuls at a Time, but pretty often; and if the diſca4ior 
Horſe has been uſed to eat Bread, Loaves made of Bare ow t 
and Flour mixed together, will make up one convenieno rene 
Part of Diet for him. As for his Drink, two or three god 
Handfuls of French Barley ſhould be boiled i in it; for th 
Barley thus uſed makes a very good Reſtorative, and hel 
to abate the Acrimony that is ſo conſtant a Concomitin 
of thoſe Diteaſes. 

Thirdly, Moderate Exerciſe is alſo very neceſſary, a 
therefore he ſhould be walked out gently every Day wha 
the Weather permits, and that may be increas d accord 
as he recovers Strength. 

And Laſtiy, his Cloathing ought not to be heavy, Nor 
his Dreſſings more than is uſual at other Times; becaul 
in all ſuch Diſorders there is already too great a Propenſ 
to ſweat. 


CHATP.-IL 
oY Intermitting Fevers. 


AL FF inter mit, that have any ſenſbe 
Space between the Paroxy/ms, or the Fits, free from 
the Diſeaſe ; and therefore under this Title are include“ 
Quotidians, viz. thoſe which return once, or oftner, eve! Will 
Day : Tertians, thoſe that only return once every othe! 
Day ; and Ouartans, ſuch as ſeize a Horſe only eve! Nat 
third Day: But theſe proceed from one and the ſamejjv'om: 
Cauſe, and admit of the fame Method of Cure. ae t 
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Now all thoſe things that can any Ways The Cauſe of 


aken and deſtroy the natural Tone of the ,,,,,,;;..,, 


tomach, may very readily bring on Inter- Peer. 


nitting Fevers ; and therefore they are often- 
[mes the Effect of ſome Fever, Surfeit, or Cold, taken in 
ow marſhy Grounds, which have never been clearly car- 
ed off, but by their long Continuance have left a Debi- 
ty and Weakneſs behind them ; the cating Herbs that are 
f 2 cold viſcid Nature, and which grow plentifully in 
ame Seaſons, may alſo give Origin to Intermitting Diſ- 
empers. But nothing contributes more to the bringing 
n of ſuch Diſorders, than an unskilful and frequent Uſe 
fPhyſick ; for as the Stomach is uſually the firſt Scene of 
Action for all ſuch Things, it is eaſy enough to conceive 
ow the Tone of its Fibres may be relaxed or broke, ſo as 
orender it unfit to perform Digeſtion as it ought to do; 
nd therefore as the Aliment is not ſufficiently comminuted 
the Stomach, a great deal of its groſs and viſcid Parts 
uſt be tranſmitted into the Maſs of Blood, and there- 
=—_ = | 5 | | 

The Signs are firſt a Coldnefs, with Trem- De Signs. 
ding, accompanied with a Debility and Laſ- 5 
Itude, which is ſucceeded by an extreme Heat and Drought, 
that ſuddenly terminates in a plentiful Sweat, and as ſoon 
ps that is Over, the Horſe will feed, and appear as if he 
js Quite recover'd, until another Fit overtakes him. 

But in order to the Cure, it will be neceſſary to remem- 
ber, that the Blood, in all Intermitting Fevers, is render'd 
thick and viſcid ; and therefore to bring the Diſtemper to 
a Solution, it is neceſſary that thoſe Viſcidities ſhould be 
broke, and this happens during the hot Fit, ſo that a great 
al of that Lentor is thrown off in Sweat: But becauſe 
e Stomach continues {till in its weak and debilitated Con- 
eon, there is therefore a conſtant Supply of freth Viſci- 
ty communicated to the Blood, for which Reaton the 
Difeaſe returns. But if there be no Alteration in the Habit 
{the Body, the Diſeaſe will be apt to return at certain 

ines, and the Intervals between the Paraxiſius, or Fits, 
Vil be equal; becauſe while we ſuppoſe near the {ame 


y retard its Motion in the ſmall Veſlels of the Extre- 


Quantity of the common and uſual Food to be ext, and 


lat there is the fame Capacity of Digeſtion left in the 
omach ; moreover, that all the common Diſchai ges 


ue the ſame, or near the ſame, in any given Space, v.%. 
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later, for the Reaſons already alledg'd ; and if the fan 
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in 48 or 72 Hours (which conſtitutes the Intervals in Ta 
tians and Quartans) therefore the Blood will probably! 
that Time acquire a Degree of Viſcidity equal to what. 
had before the Beginning of that Space, that is, immedatuHunce 
ly before the Solution of the preceeding Fit, and thereyMnd le 
another Fit will he apt to return at the ſame Dinance . 
Time. But if any Alteration happens, whereby the & 
mach may be render'd yet more weak ; or if a Food 
harder Digeſtion than what is uſual happens to be esti 
that Time; or if the common Diſcharges happen to þ 
more than ordinary obſtructed; or if a more than or 
nary Quantity of the thinner Parts of the Blood be exhaif 
ed; then the Fits, will, 8 return oftner, by reaſq 
the ſame Degree of Viſcidity will be ſooner ingender' 
the Blood. But if between the Intervals, the Stomach pg 
thers more Strength, and the Blood becomes more attenu o a 
ted and thin, whether thofe Changes happen by thei 
of proper Exerciſe, Diet, or Phyfick, then the Fit will u 
return at its uſual Time, but, if at all, its Return wil 


orſe 
o him 
[mn 


Oeconomy of Diet and Phyfick be continued, the Blot 
muſt yet become more attenuated, and the Stomach yl 
acquire its wonted Tone; fo that of Conſequence th 
will be no farther Return of the Diſeaſe. 4 
From all which it is evident, that the Cure of Intemi 
tent Fevers conſiſts not in thoſe Things that are necel 
barely to remove the Fit, for that happens naturally by 
determin'd Increaſe of the Quantity of viſcid Blood, d 
ſtending the ſmall Veſſels, and an habitual Aptitude int 
ſudorifick Pores, to caſt off the Lentor by Sweat; but in 
Aptitude conſtitutes Part of the Diſeaſe, and is rather to! 
cured than encouraged ; and therefore ſuch Medicameil 
are to be uſed as will be of Efhcacy, not only to bra 
thoſe Viſcidities which obſtruct the Capillaries and ima 
| Veſſels, but allo to draw up the Solids into ſuch a TenWMoined 
ty, and recover their Vigour to ſuch a Degree, as is nec Bu 
fary to prevent the Increaſe of ſuch Matter for the Time know 
come; for it is by this laſt Intention, that Digeſtion, a temp 
a due Comminution of the Juices, is to be perform'd. Vith; 
The Cure Therefore, ifa Horſe labouring undertaÞn ma 
Diſtemper be young, and has not been trod 


OI 
much wore out by the Continuance of his Sickneſs, a m6 Ike 
derate Quantity of Blood may be taken from the NecyſWaS4 
vein; but this muſt be done with Ditcretion ; for . 1 
| Hort! 
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1 TeWorſe be old, and much wore with the Diſtemper, it will 


bly flo him more Hurt than Good. 
hat i Immediately after the Fit is over, give your Horſe an 
edu unce of the following Powder in Red Wine and Water, 
refed let the Doſe be repeated three or four Times a Day, 
ice Nhat, if poſſible, the Return of the Fit may be prevented. 

ge lll © Take Gentian Root two Ounces, Camomile Flowers, 
50d oF Galingal, Zedoary, of each one Ounce, Myrrh and 


ent Gum Guaicum, of each an Ounce and a half, (or if he 


to de a Horſe of ſmall Value, two Ounces of the Bark of 

1 of Saſſafras, or an Ounce of Oil-bark, may be ſubſtituted 
zhaul in the Room of the Gum) make theſe into a fine 
real Powder. os ; | FR 
erd 8 But if there be a Tendency to a Lax or Looſeneſs, in 
ch offich a Caſe every Doſe of the Powder may be made up 
ttenuMlnito a dry Paſte with Diaſcordium, given him either whole 


he Vi 


r difſoly'd, in any convenient Liquor; for a Looſeneſs 
vil ng 


above all things to be prevented, becauſe in all aguiſh 


will Miſtempers it contributes to the Diminution of a Horſe's 
e ſan trength., Z VVV 8 55 0 
Boo 1 knew a Horſe once cur'd of an Intermitting Diſtemper 
ch Y repeated Doſes of Diapente given in Ale; and an emi- 


ent Farrier told me he had cur'd two or three Horſes of 


e the 
Wins, only with Juice of Rue given them in a Morning 


terniffMhiting : But the Efficacy of this Herb ſeems to be more ad- 
celan ted to Diſeaſes of greater Malignity ; as for the Diapente, 
J by s compoſed of the Powders of the Roots Gentian, 
od, Withwort, Myrrh, Bay-berries, Shavings of Hart's-horn, 
> in Mr Ivory, of each an equal Quantity, Theſe Ingredients 
hut t che Hart's-horn only excepted) are the ſame with thoſe of 
er tobe Electuarium Diateſſeron of the London Diſpenſatory, 
-amen{Wvbich claims a very ancient Father in Phyſick for its Au- 


> bra 
J {mil 
Tenh 
s necel 
ime! 


or, and are not improper in the Intermitting Diſeaſes of 
Horſes, eſpecially when there are Things of more Efficacy 
Joined with them. N 5 
But fince the Virtues of the Jeſuits-barꝶ are ſufficiently 
own, and its Effects manifeſt in the Cure of thoſe Di- 
tempers in human Bodies, it may, no doubt, be given 
with good Succeſs to Horſes, as the Oeconomy of both is 
nder tin many Reſpects the ſame; and I am the more ready to 
een lo ntroduce this Medicine into the Farrier's Practice, becauſe 
a me SA it given with Succeſs to a fine young Horſe, that 
was ſo much addicted to Sweating, that he became very 
if tweak, and his Fleſh grew exceeding flabby ; and indeed 
| | 1. 
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it cannot but do fingular Service in all Caſes where t 
Stomach is weak, and the ſolid Parts relaxed; and 1 an 
of Opinion, had the Virtues of this celebrated Drug be 
known in the Sieur de Solleyſell's Time, he had, withol 
doubt, given it a Place in many of his Cures, and woll 
have found its Uſe preferable to that of the Liver of An. 
timony, in moſt of the ſame Intentions where that yy 
found ſucceſsful. 8 
Nov as the moſt ſimple Preparations of the Bark, fn 
the moſt Part, prove more Efficacious than thoſe that hay 
more Time and Labour beſtow'd on them, it may be th 
better comply'd with; and therefore if the ſick Horſe h 
of any Value or Service, and has got ſuch a Fever as we ar 
now treating of, take a quarter of a Pound of this Dny 
made into a fine Powder, and divide it into ſix Papers, fx 
ſo many Doſes. Give one, as ſoon as the Fit is quite gone 
off, in any common Liquid that is not Purgative ; and 
two more be repeated in the ſpace of twelve Hours, and; 
fourth two Hours before the return of the next Fit. Au 
if the Fit returns but once in two Days, then the Bark ny; 4. 
be repeated in the ſame manner the Day following; but 
there is no return of the Fit at its uſual Time, three or for No 
Doſes more will go nigh to make a Cure, If a Loofenth 
happens, it may be given in Diaſcordium, as the Pow 
above deſcrib'd, until ſuch Time as that Symptom goes of, 
becauſe during the Looſeneſs, the Medicine loſes much d 
its Efficacy, as alſo if it be given in time of the Fit. 
And becauſe every thing is proper in this Caſe, that mij 
any wiſe contribute to forward the Circulation of the Blood 
in the Capillaries and ſmall Veſſels, therefore a chewing 
Ball ought to be ty'd to his Bit, for an Hour, or half a 
Hour, every Morning, excepting when the Fit is upon him; 
and he will, doubtleſs, recover much the ſooner, if he be 
rid out gently for two Hours every Day, there being nothing 
that contributes more to invigorate the Stomach, an hat 
ſtrengthen all the ſolid Parts, than a moderate and con- Need f 
nued Uſe of Exerciſe. at is 
His Oats ſhould be clean and nouriſhing ; and though he alipit 
ſhould have but little Feeding at a time, yet that ſhould be Npeaki 
often; and if he has been accuſtom'd to Bread, the fine yy, 
will agree with him, but nothing that is harſh and ſcouring 
Good rubbing will be of Service to him, eſpecially when if; 
the Diſtemper begins to wear off, becauſe that alſo keeps 1 
Horſe in a fort of moderate Exerciſe; but he if he be cmpth 
1 0 


or Wa 
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= | : f 
or was but newly reliev'd of his Fit, in th je on 
6. not I ere en fatigued. 1 
thout ; one 5 

Foul . 

At- 8 oy 

. Of SURFEITS. 

y h Ecauſe this is aTerm frequently us d among Farriers, and 
de th all Sorts of People, to ſignify a Diſeaſe, we have 
ſe þ thought convenient to conclude this Diſcourſe of Fevers, 
ll with a ſhort Account of thoſe Diſorders that go under that 
Dre Denomination. * 1 
W 1 Surfeit is principally underſtood all at is gene- 
* ſuch Maladies as proceed from exceſſive and rally meant by 
nd 1 ö moderate F eeding, but eſpecially upon Surfeits. 

1 Wholſome Provender, from Cold, or hard Riding, &c. 
W hereby the Horſe comes to forſake his Food, grows lean, 
m d ſometimes will be infeſted with hard Swellings, Which, 

but i they happen to fall upon the Joints, will, in Proceſs of 
—_ occafion Lameneſs, ard many other Diſorders. 
fork Now whatever be the original Cauſe of Surfeits, whether 
_ 2} proceed from Cold, Exceſs of Feeding, or Labour, 
one fon any Diſpoſition of the Air and Climate 3 it is very 
bo. ertam, that what goes under the Notion of Surfeits, is no 
er than that which follows the imperfect Solution of 
4 pl Diſeaſe ; but thoſe which proceed only from a Glut 
Bool 8 rovender, and the like, being the moſt ſimple, are eaſy 
ewig N d, as their Cauſe is the moſt fimple ; whereas 
x the other hand, proceeding from more compli- 
all md Caules, are often the Effect of Chronick Dittem- 
be bel s, and therefore muſt be hard and difficult, and often 
"bi mes prove incurable. = | 
A But this will be better underſtood, if we examine ſome- 
—_ hat more narrowly into that Kind of Surfeits which pro- 
ei from Feeding; for by the Knowledge thereof, all 
10h he = a neceſſary concerning Surfeits will be the more in- 
uld be gidle, as it is that alone which, truly and properly 
Gre Was conſtitutes a Surfeit. 
urine. e are then to ſuppoſe, that while the 4 Segel ee 
ö womach is conſtantly receiving Food, and , 100. 
ceepS 4 conſtantly tranſmitting freſh Supplies of Coyle to 


7 Maſs of Blood, that all the Blood-veile's muſt become 
MP) Wikended and full, inſo much that the ſaperfacus Loi 
6 , u 4: at the ſuperfluous XIoiſture 


ales ay 
Canet 


1 *. 
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cannot be carried off thro' the Pores of the Extremities, T4 | 

in ſuch Quantity as is neceſſary, by reaſon that theſe Pore 7% 8 
are not of ſufficient Capacity and Magnitude, that is to ſay, 1 


they are not wide enough to give Vent to ſo much Matter; os 
and therefore the Diſtention of the Veſſels will ſtill be more Ml 


increaſed ; and as the groſſer Excrements mult alſo be aug = 
mented from the conſtant Supplies of Food, the Guts muſt 1 4 
thereby receive more than can be diſcharged in the uſual and S 


natural Way; but this will be eaſily apprehended by any one, ung 
who conſiders the flow Progreſs of the Dung in the Inteſti We: 
nal Tube, which is of a very great Length from the Stomach Fa 
to the Fundament, and is wound up into many Circumvo- 120 


lutions and Turnings, as is viſible when the Belly of any 5 
Creature is laid open; and therefore when the firſt Pa- * T 
ſages, and likewiſe all the Blood-veſſels are thus cramm'l, Diſc 
a Fever muſt be created; but becauſe the Oppreſlion is Ml ion 
very great, that Nature cannot ſupport it long before ſhe Bil a=. 
diſcharges herſelf of the Burden ; therefore where-ever te +... 
Niſus or Impetus is moſt, there ſhe breaks forth ſometims Wl And 
like a Flood; and if that happen to be in Sweat, the fudor- nant 
fick Pores are open, and ftretch'd to fuch a Degree, that the I +... 7 
Diſtemper will be quite ſolv'd, and all the other Paſlags Wl dub 
made glib and eaſy, fo that the Excretions of another Kin Derr 
begin all to looſen and fall off through their proper Duch; dete 
but if the Solution happen not to be univerſal, though the "A 
Fever be in a Manner abated and quite gone, yet becauk rg 
the internal Glands, but particularly thoſe of the Guts, for i 


is moſt to our preſent Purpoſe, are not at all, or at leaſt fu "aa 
ficiently opened, therefore the harden'd Excrements are 10 wh 


ways looſen'd from their Adheſions, but continue faſtned by 
a Sort of glutinous and viſcid Matter to the Sides of u de th 
Canal. But while the Dung is in this Manner pent up, l 


0 : | inter! 
ingenders a more than ordinary Degree of Putrefaction, aui ande 
its Acrimony and Sharpneſs becomes a Stimulus to the Gus Hare ir 


and by its Vellication occaſions a more than ordinary Quar- 
tity of Liquor to be drained from the inteſtinal Gland ¶ conſt 
ſo that the Excrements are at length caſt forth by a Loot 
ncis, and are diſcharg'd in a very great Quantity; and nov 
Nature being more at Liberty by a plentiful Diſcharged 
the Dung, the Blood is thereby put into a brisker Motion, 
by which it dilates itſelf, and flows with more Eaſe, and 
greater Quantity, into the ſmall Veſſels towards the Extrem- 
ties of the Skin, 1c that if its Texture be thin and moveable, 
it will either cauſe an Hemorrhage at the Mouth or * 
. ſ 
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. by a Diſtraction of the ſmall Fibres, or will otherwiſe break 
„out into little Puſtules among the Hair, which will alſo be 
accompanied with Sweat, and then the Diſeaſe will proba- 
55 bly come to a ſpeedy Iſſue; but if the Blood has acquir'd a 
more than ordinary Viſcidity during the Lentor and Con- 
e tinuance of the Dung in the Guts, which is moſt likely, and 
& WM what uſually happens in ſuch Caſes; it will then be apt to 
ut ſtagnate in ſome Places more than others, and caſt off the 
nd Remainder of the Diſeaſe in Biles and Swellings, ſuch as 
1 we often obſerve after Surfeits. Dh 

ſti 


We may therefore determine all ſuch Tu- Ii what Man- 
mours, or other Excreſcences, as are the Ef- zer Surfeits are 


0 {ects of an Over-plenitude and Fulneſs,to be, 72 % 4/iin- 

an properly ſpeaking, what belongs to a Surfeit; _ 
ha and when the like Symptoms proceed from the imperfect 
* Diſcharges of any Cold, whereby the Paflages of Perſpira- 


tion have been ſuddenly obſtructed, they then bear a near 
ſhe Affinity to the former, as a Lentor of the Bowels is often- 
times previous, or, atleaſt, a Concomitant of ſuch a Cold. 
And if ſuch Swellings be the Reſult of a Putrid or Malig- 
nant Fever, that has not been of long Continuance before 
i the the Diſeaſe was brought to a Solution, tho' theſe may un- 
0” Wl doubtedly be worſe than the other, yet they only differ in 
Kind Degree, and require the ſame Method of Cure. And with 


violent Exerciſe that has not been of long Continuance, and 
which proceed from ſome flight Diſorder ariſing from 


or Ub Bi thence. But if the fame outward Symptom, or rather 

ſt fur ymptoms, having the ſame outward Appearances, proceed 
re 1 from long continued and hard Labour, by which the Ma- 
ed of BN chine is, as it were, broke and quite diforder'd : or if they 

f dug de the Effects of hectick or intermittent F evers, or any other 
up, MY internal Malady, that has been of ſuch Duration as to waſte 

n, and and decay the Body, and pervert the natural Juices, they 
4 ae in this Caſe not to be deem'd Surfeits, or the immedi- 


, ate Effect of Surfeits, but to be look'd upon as what will 
3lands conſtitute Ulcers of the worſt kind. But as we have allotted 


1 A particular Place for the Cure of all Sorts of Tumours and 
. Ulcers, which the Reader may conſult at his Leiſure, we 
Ja 


Le "WW hall therefore in this Place take Notice of Surfeits, and the 
Accidents that are more eſpecially peculiar to them. 
When the Farrier obſerves a Horſe to be 
lurfeited, and under a heavy Oppreſſion from 
te Want of the common and utual Dilchatges, he ought, 


T7 
2% Cure. 
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in the firſt Place, to take Blood from the Neck Vein, and CH 
after raking him with his Hand, give him an emollient Nat 
Cluyſter, with a larger than ordinary quantity of Oil or let! 
Hog's-Lard in it, the better to lubricate the Paſſages; mea 
after which, if he has no Fever, or, at leaſt, but a flight or t 
one, he may give him the foltowing purging Drench, Hur 
« Take of Sena one Ounce, Tag nb Seeds, Cori. Pint 
& ander, or Caraway-Seeds, of either half an Ounce, Sal: Ml give 
of Tartar one Dram, infuſe them in a Quart of boiling mor 
4 Water, paſs the Infuſion through a Sieve, or pour it of the! 
<« by Inclination, and when it is cold, add to it an Ounce i and 
of the Powder of Jalap.” This muſt be given in the My vile 
Morning, and the Horſe kept faſting for the Space of four Ml Bre- 
Hours before and after it; and as ſoon as his Drench begins ll by | 
to work, he muſt be walk'd gently, till the moſt of its Op- into 
ration is over: His Water ſhould be warm, and ftrew'd with {Ml bein! 
- Oatmeal or Barley-Flower, and nothing ſhould be given Diſe 
4 Coutim a bim that is cold. And here I cannot du mad 
| gainſt cold take Notice of a ridiculous Cuſtom that lis Wi ſtead 
Water when a Of late been practiſed both among Fare cont 
Horſe has talen and Grooms ; and that is, giving a Hor Wil petit 
a purging his Belly full of cold Water, to promote e ſtand 
Drench. Operation of purging Phyfick ; the Eft Wl ion: 
of this muſt be by creating Colick Diſorders in the Gus the | 
as I have often obſerv'd, and afterwards it never fails to Tra 
operate to Exceſs; but if Horſes of Strength and Vigou 
can ſcarcely overcome ſuch Shocks, it muſt go very hati 
with thoſe that are Weak and Infirm, all which is demor- 
ſtrable ; but I ſhould think common Reaſon ſufficient to di 
ſuade People from ſuch palpable Folly ; therefore we {lul 
ſay nothing further about it, but return where we left of, 

The Day after the Phyſick, chewing Balls are to be uſed W 
for an Hour in the Morning, and then he ought to be fi | 
out for Air and Exerciſe, and at his return he may be pe with 
mitted to eat a few boiPd Oats with Bran, his Water ſhoul!l 
be warm all that Day, becauſe the Effects of the Phylict 
may not be quite wore off; and the Day following b 
Phyſick may be repeated, with an Addition of two Dram 
of Diagridium, provided he be a Horſe of Strength. Bu 
if after all this he breaks out into Biles, and inflam" 

Swellings, which, as has been obſery'd, happen, for ide 
molt Part, after an imperfect Solution, then the Ule d 
purging muſt be laid afide, unleſs he turn very Coftive, and 

in that Caſe mild Clyſters may be injected ; and becaus 
1 Natute 
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Nature muſt always be aſſiſted in her own way, therefore 
let him have plenty of warm Water, ſtrew'd with Oat- 
meal, and acidulated with Sal Prunellæ, purify'd Nitre, 
or the like to promote Urine, and to dilute and ripen the 
Humours ; and if he be a Horſe of Value, he may have a 
Pint of Milk-water, with half a Pint of Treacle-water, 
given him, and repeated the Day following; but this is 
more eſpecially to be comply'd with, if the Tumours be 
the Reſult of a putrid and malignant Fever; for in this, 
and all other ſuch Caſes, if any Evacuation be made other- 
wiſe than by ſuch Things as are proper to excite a gentle 
Breathing through the Pores, and promote the Secretions 
by Urine, Cc. Nature will be very apt to alter her Courſe 
into that which is not fo agreeable to her; ſo that not 
being able to make a full Diſcharge, the Relicks of the 
Diſeaſe will be {till left behind; and thoſe things that are 
made uſe of with an Eye to aſſiſt her, will, probably, in- 
ſtead of that, weaken her yet more; and it is from ſuch 
contradictory Methods that ſo many Horſes loſe their Ap- 
petite, or if they be able to eat plentifully, they notwith- 
ſtanding look lean and jaded, and are unable to do propor- 
tionable Service; and it is from ſuch Miſmanagement that 
the Mange, Farcin, Lameneſs, Blindneſs, and the whole 
Train of chronical Diſeaſes, very often take their Origin. 


CHAP. XIII. 


Of the Diſeaſes of the Head. 


WE find in Books ſeveral Diſeaſes rank'd 

under this Title, that are ſeldom met 
with in the Farrier's Practice, at leaſt, not di- | | 
ſtinguiſh'd, unleſs it happens that ſome ho- _— of. the 
nelt well meaning Perſon may take it upon os 

S y da 0 
truſt, from thoſe Signs which have been attributed to them 
dy his favourite Author. But yet it is very certain, that a 
Horſe is often ſubject to Diſeaſes, which in a more elpccial 
manner affect that Part; and if his Food were not more 
imple and agrecable to Nature, he would undoubtedly be 
more ſubject to ſuch Diſeaſes than Man, becauſe of the 
prone Poſition of his Head, which mult occaſion a greater 
Influx of Blood into the Brain, and allo forward it upon 
be Eyes, Mouth, and Noſe. 
| M 3 Mat he 
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Markham has in his Catalogue enumerated all thoſe 
Diſeaſes that are peculiar to Man, but in Horſes they are 
very hard to be diſtinguiſh'd, becauſe of the Similitude of 
the coramon Symptoms; neither has the Sieur de Sollh. 
fell mended the Matter very much, having confuſedly ſeat. 
ter'd thera here and there in his Writings, excepting only 
that he has clailed ſome together which were the Concomt- 
tants of a cat Sickneſs that happen'd in France and Ger. 
many in his Time; but theie were improperly term'd Dif. 
eaſes of rhe Head, being only the Attendants of that Sick- 
neſs, We lnall therefore go on a little more methodicaly 
1:3 explaining thoſe Diſorders, as they ſeem moſt agreeable 
i the State and Condition of that Animal; and that we 
may avoid all uſeleſs Divifions, we ſhall take them in the 

Method which ſeems to be the moſt natural. 


CHAP. XIV. 
Of the Head-ach. 


Is has had a particular Place among the Diſcaſs 
of the Head, both by the Phy/icians and Farriers, in 
all Ages; the laſt have made no Diſtinction, but the Ph 
ficians have diſtinguiſhed between a Head-ach, which they 
term Idiapathich, as it proceeds from a Cauſe without 
the Blood-veſlels, and that which they call Symparhetici, 
being the Concomitant of ſome other Diſeaſe ; But our 
Buſineſs here is only with the firſt Kind, fince the other i 
but a Symptom, which muſt of Courſe wear off with tht 
Diſeaſe to which it belongs. | 

As to the Cauſe, it is believed to proceed from a Dr 


ſtraction of the Fibres of ſome Blood-veſſels in the Brain, 
or Membranes thereof, occahon'd by ſome of the ſmall 
Particles of the Sum being ſtruck into the Pores or Inter- 
ſtices of the ſaid Veſlels, by the frequent Occurſions of tht 
Blood. 5 
The Signs are, according to Markham, the hanging 
down of the Horſe's Head and Ears, dropping of his Urine, 
dimneſs ot Sight, ſwoln, wateriſh Eyes: But thele att 
common to divers other Diſeaſes; and I am truly of Op! 
nion, ſuch a Head-ach cannot be eafily diſtinguiſh'd in brut 
Creatures, that want the Faculty of Speech, and thereſole 
cannot declare their Infirmities : But however, if a * 
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has fuch Symptoms without a Fever, and if it be obſery'd 
that he often puts his Head againſt the Stall or Manger, it 
will be very proper to have Recourſe to ſome Remedy; 
for which Purpoſe we recommend Blooding, Purging, and 
Rowelling, as alſo the Uſe of Chewing Balls, &c. 


"CHAP. XV. 
Of the Stavers, or Staggers. 


N order to the Knowlegde of this Di- 
I ſtemper, it will be neceſſary firſt of all to Ae. | 
enquire into the Nature of an Apoplexy and Vertigo, for with- 
out ſome Inſight into theſe, the other can never be rightly 
underſtood. _ 0 85 | 

Firſt then, As to an Apoplexy, That is uſually defin'd a 
Privation of Senſe and Motion, excepting only a weak 
and languid one in the Heart and Breaſt ; and this pro- 


ceeds either from a Cauſe without the Veſſels, ig. when 


the Blood or any other Fluid happens to break out of ſome _ 


Veſſel within the Brain, or when there happens to bepre- 
ternatural Bones or Tumours bred and contained within 
the Skull, or any other extraneous Matter that may in any 
Sort preſs upon the ſoft Subſtance of the Brain, cauſing 
thoſe deadly Diſorders. But this is a Species that is in- 
curable, and for the moſt Part ſeizes ſuddenly, without 
any foregoing Tokens and Warnings : But the other pro- 
ceeds from ſome Cauſe within the Veſſels, whereby the 
Arteries, which are woven into the Pia Mater, or inner- 
moſt Membrane of the Brain, or that Part of it which in- 
volves the Trunk of all the Nerves, becomes over-much 
extended; fo that by the Preſſure of theſe Veſſels upon 
them, Senſation is intercepted, and Motion loſt, 

Thus, in an Apoplexy, Senſe and Motion are in a Man- 


ner quite loſt, becauſe of the Preflure that is made upon the 


Origin of all the Nerves that ariſe from the 
Head: But in a Vertigo, Objects that are 
at Reſt, appear as if they were turning round, and by that 
Means occafion any Creature to reel and ſtagger : And this 
proceeds from the Vibrations and Tremors of the Optick 
Nerve, whereby the Images falling not directly, but ſucceſ- 
fively upon the different Parts of the Retina, an Object that 
j at Reſt, will therefore appear as if it was turning round; 
ks M4 and 


: | Vertigo. 
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and this may be occaſion'd, either when an Animal is fear. MWorſe's 


ful of falling, or from a Repletion and Overfulneſs of tho Ne Bloc 
Arteries which are ſituated near the Optick Nerve, which, dy obſ 


by preſſing upon the Brain, will cauſe a Shaking in that Nye Pref 
Nerve. But our Buſineſs is only with the laſt. | But t 
Now if we examine a little carefully ind he Stal 

ane 5 8 all the different Appearances of that Diſtem. Nicht, 
eee , , per which Farriers call the Stavers or Star. Nue Ap 
char prov'd by gers, we ſhall find them reducible to one of Worſe r. 
[1 nſiances T- theſe Maladies above deſcribed. wder b 
ken from the For, firſt of all, if we conſider that Sort Wk Horſe 
various Ab- which is the moſt ſimple, v:z. when a Hor hut loo 


Pearances of = ſuddenly falls down upon the Road in a yery 
that Diſeaſe. hot Day, or when he falls upon hard N-. 
ding, we ſhall find nothing in the Cauſe of this Diſorder, 
but what is in one of the former; and the Reaſon of thi 
is eaſy enough to be conceived, and will happen to x 
Horſe whether he be in a good or bad Caſe ; for when the 
Blood is put into a more than ordinary Motion by any 
hard Exerciſe, it will eaſily low into the Brain of a Hork 
In a greater Quantity, than can be readily return'd by the 
Veins ; and therefore the Origin of the Nerves will be 
preſs'd upon by the diſtending Veſſels, ſo as intercept the 
Animal Juices; or otherwiſe theſe may be ſent forth in 
ſuch diſorderly Manner, as to occaſion a Horſe's falling 
down ; but in this Kind, when a Horſe has lain ſome li- 
tle Space, and that the Impulſe of the Blood ceaſes, it 
then flows more regularly through the Veins, by which the 
| Arteries become leſs diſtended, and the Horſe recovers his 
Senſes, and riſes up as from Sleep. Thus the Headi; 
affected in the ſame Manner as in an Apoplexy ; but as there 
is little or no Fault ſuppoſed to be in the Blood, the Hork 
ſoon recovers, and oftentimes without the Aſſiſtance of 
any Application. 1 | 1 
There is another Kind of Staggers which reſembles the 
former, and alſo affects the Head in the ſame Manner as an 
Apoplefick Diſorder, and that is when a Horſe falls down {Ward 
while at Graſs : And this Sort I have obſerv'd happen the Why o 
frit or ſecond Day after they were turn'd out; for while Nimm 
they ſeed with a more than ordinary Intenſeneſs, with their the! 
Head conſtanily down towards the Ground, the Blood the! 
muſt flow in a more than ordinary Quantity to the Brain; I Bar 
and while the Head is in this dependent Situation, the Neve 
Blood in its Return muſt aſcend upwards : So oo p 2 
orle's 
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ar- Worſe's Head be kept long in that Poſture, but eſpecially if 
of Ne Blood be viſcid, and unapt to Motion, it will undoubt- 
ch Ny obſtruct the ſmall Arteries, and cauſe a Horſe to fall b 
hat Nie preſſure of thoſe Arteries upon the Nerves. 1 
But that Kind of Stagger whereby a Horſe falls down in 
no Ide Stable, or when he is newly brought out into the 
m. icht, or when his Exerciſe is but moderate, it is either 
re Apoplexy, or a Vertigo, or perhaps both; but when a 
orſe reels and runs round, being ſome time under the Diſ- 
der before he falls, that is plainly a Vertigo: And if after 
Horſe has thus fallen down, he immediately riſes up again, 


ore {hut looks ſtupid and blind, reels and falls again, knocking 
ery Nis Head againſt the Boards or Walls, theſe are alſo for the 
R. rot Part Signs of a Vertigo; for what ſometimes happens 
der, WW that Kind in a Frenzy, comes not properly under this 


Denomination (tho? moſt of our Authors confound them 
oether) unleſs it be that Sort of Frenzy, which may pro- 
xd from extraneous Matter lodg'd on the Brain, or its 
embranes. But all theſe Symptoms we have now men- 
jon'd, may, and for the moſt Part, do ariſe from a Verti- 
o; for here Senſation is not quite obſtructed, but, as we 
uppoſe, a Vibration and ſhaking of the Optick Nerve, 
e Stable, and every thing about him, muſt ſeem to run 


h in {Wound ; and if he riſe in this Condition, he muſt certainly 
ling all, and that inftantly. _ „ 
l. Having thus given a ſhort Account of the The Cure f 


lifferent Kinds of Staggers, and the Cauſes 5e Staggers. 
thereof, we ſhall in the next Place proceed to the Cure. 
Ind firſt of all, whether they ariſe from an Apoplexy, or 
Vertigo, or only from an Over-repletion of the Blood- 
veſſels of the Head by hard Riding, &c. the Method to 
de obſerved, as to the firſt Intentions, will be much the 
ame; becauſe even in the moſt ſimple Kind we ſuppoſe 
the Blood to be ſomewhat faulty, therefore Blood muſt be 
taken pretty plentifully both from the Neck-vein, and like- 
viſe from the Spavin or Flank-vein, or from any other to- 
wards the hinder Parts ; but firft from the Neck, becauſe 


1 the Why opening that Vein, as it drains the Blood e Method of 
vhile immediately from the Head, that Portion of bling Hor/es 
their the Blood, which is in the ſmall Arteries in for Diſeaſes in 
lood Witte Brain, as theſe are empty'd into the ſmall the Head. 


ain; Branches of the Vein that is opened, muſt undoubtedly 
the Neire ſudden Relief, and by that Means take off from the 
5 | Preſſure 
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Preſſure upon the Nerves : But becauſe the Head of 
Horſe is not in an erect Pofture, as that of a Man, but n 
ny Horſes have the Poſition of their Heads only a ljy 
higher than their Shoulders; but eſpecially as in all jy 
Diſorders, a Horſe is apt to flouch and hang his Head, 
Revulſion is alſo to be made by opening a Vein behin 
and this ought particularly to be obſerv'd in all Diſeafs( 
the Head; for altho' Blood taken from the Neck-vein, 
very proper to give immediate Relief, yet a greater Qu 
tity muſt thereupon flow into the Brain, ſince it is ſufl 
ently known, that all inclofed Liquids will run toward 
Vent; but when a Vent is made ſoon afterwards behin 
then a greater Quantity of Blood will low into the defen 
ding Aorta, and from thence backwards; ſo that a lk 
Quantity will low forwards towards the Head. 

For which Reaſon, unleſs the Horſe be weak, take in 
mediately a Pint of Blood from the Neck; and when th 
Operation is over, open one of the Veins behind, and fr 
_ thence let him blood a full Quart. This alone will a 
any ſtagger'd Horſe, if ſo be his Diſeaſe is fimple, and we 
ly of the firſt Kind, and that he is afterwards kept to am 
derate cleanſing Diet, and is for ſome Time thereafter lu 
den'd with proper Exerciſe. OE 

But if the Staggers are the Reſult of a true and gemi 
Apoplexy, he muſt be exerciſed every Day with Cheui 
Balls made of Afja Fwtida, Savin, and the moſt noiſm 
things that can be got; for thoſe Smells will put him wy 
conſtant Action, and help to forward the Motion of f 
Blood in the ſmall Veſſels where it is obſtructed. 
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After this, Recourſe muſt be had to Clyſters, to ſiror Bu 
Purgatives ; for which Purpoſe we recommend the f und 
lowing Cly ſters out of Sollzy/ell. | ling 

„ Boil two Ounces of the Scoriz of Liver of AH 
* mony, made into a fine Powder, in five Pints of Be 
<< after five or fix Warms remove it from the Fire, ad. 
© a Quarter of a Pound of the Unguentum Roſatum, "WM, 9 

ject it lukewarm. Inſtead of the Unguentum Rejati | 
may be uſed Butter or Hog's-lard.” Or the follow * 1 
Clyſter may alſo be uſed. "ts 

Take two Bitter Apples, boil them in five Pints H dete 
Water; pour off the Liquor, and mix with it ts a 
© Ounces of the Juice of the Buckthorn Berries, or iu. a 
_** Ounces of the Syrup, the ſame Quantity of Oil or Bl ? 
* ter as in the former.” Theſe may be repeated two d | 


thid 


. * 
d of 
ut m 
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ay be given. 


17 d Boil one bitter Apple in a Quart of Beer, and after it 
lead has been ſtrained out, and is become almoſt cold, add 
dene to it an Ounce and a half of Powder of Jalop, and 


two Drams of Diagridium.” Theſe may be repeated 
wo or three Times, if the Horſe has ftrength to bear it. 
He ought alſo to be exercis'd and rubb'd very well; 


eaſes( 
vein, 


Qua 


| | uk. 
uin 


bould be warm, and ſprinkled with Oatmeal. | 


* o 
Bat that Kind of Staggers which is oc- 
: bond from a Vertigo, requires a milder eng e @ 


ſethod ; and therefore a Clyſter made of 
n Ounce of Sena boil'd in five Pints of Water, with four 
Dunces of common Treacle, with the uſual quantity of 
Jl, or Lard, may be injected: And this may be alſo 
cated for two or three Days; after which he may have 


2 | 


Ike MN 
MN it 


" bench of Beer given him, wherein Roots of Piony, 
na nec lica, Rue, Roſemary, Flowers of Lavender, and the 


ke, have been ſteep'd, according to the following Pre- 
cpu on. | | EY | 

“Take of the Roots of Male-piony one Pound, Roats 
© of Angelica half a Pound, Gallangal bruiſed four Oun- 
ces, Flowers of Lavender, Tops of Roſemary and Rue, 
of each two Handfuls; let them be infuſed in eight 
{ Gallons of new Wort, and when it has ſufficiently 
„ work'd, give your Horſe two Quarts every Day, keep- 
„ mg him bridled an Hour before and after.” 

But if this Diſorder happens to continue obſtinate, 
and there are frequent T'hreatnings of a Relapſe, ſuch 
things muſt be uſed as will effectually eradicate the Cauſe ; 
tor which Purpoſe we recommend the following Balls, 
VI. | | 
* Take of Cinnabar, and the cleareſt A/a Ferdita, of 
* each half a Pound, Bay- berries four Ounces, Caſtor two 
* Ounces :” But if the Horſe be of ſmall value, and 
not worth the Expence of the Caſtor, it may be left out, 
though the Medicine will not perhaps be of ſuch imime- 
late Efficacy. * Theſe mult be; pounded in a Mortar 
until they are reduced into Powder; after which they 
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: Bf by degrees as much Oil of Amber, as is {uficient for 

wo Nl . that Purpoſe ; make them into Balls weighing an 
un - Ounce and a half each, whereof one is to be given every 
2 . * Morn- 


nee times; after which the following purging Drench 


nd while he is under ſuch Courſes of Phyſick, his Water 
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„% Morning in a Quart of the medicated Ale, ſtandiy 
& bridled as above directed.” The Cinnabar, as all ot 
Minerals, but eſpecially as it abounds with Quick-ſjlyg 
is therefore a moſt * Remedy for opening 0 
ſtructions in the ſmalleſt Veſſels: But the Reader may t 
to that Part where we have treated of the Farcin, NIE 
its Virtues are taken Notice of at more length. L ple 
But here it is to be remarked, that the laſt preſcribe h. 
| Remedies are not only proper in that kind of Stage to 
where the Horſe reels and turns round, but alſo in wi. i 
other kind, when he falls on a ſudden: For as in an Ay wrow- 
plexy, Senſe and Motion are taken away by a Preſſu Me Pal! 
all the Nerves, fo in a Vertigo the Preſſure is either in hu Henon 
or elſe the nervous Juice is render*d more viſcid and u A P. 
to Motion than it ought to be, fo as to occaſion thoſe TI der f 
mors, which are the more obſervable in the Optick Nen virits, 
as they affect the Sight; and therefore the chief Differeu e wl 
in the Cure lies only in this, That in Apoplectick C tcu 
things of the greateſt Efficacy, muſt be uſed, even in H wh 
common way of Evacuation, becauſe Senſe is ſo much enſati 
ſtroy'd in all Parts of the Body, that things of a mitt ility t. 
Nature will do but little Service; whereas in Verto erde 
Senſation not being altogether obſtructed, at leaſt in Mes! 
beginning, but render'd diſorderly, the Purgations nel 
only be ſuch as will make moderate Evacuation, and th 
not long continued. 6$vﬀ> | 
- Moft of our Farriers cure the Stagger 
| qway of curing making Applications of things, that are d 
the Staggers, à hot and pungent Nature, to the Ears; s 
„ Garlick, Rue, Aqua- vitæ, Cloves, Ginge, 
Bay- ſalt, and the like, which being ſtitch'd up within the 
Ear, may, no doubt, be ſometimes Efficacious in thok 
_ Caſes that are ſimple (and which are indeed the mol 
common) as they ſtimulate the tender and ſenſible Mem- 
brane, which covers thoſe Parts, and thereby rouze the 
Blood to a quicker and brisker Motion; but theſe ougt 
to be us'd with Caution and Circumſpection; for I hai 
ſeen Horſes run ſtark mad when thoſe Applications have ide 8 
been too ſtrong; and it was with much «ado they could Nerv 
kept from knocking out their Brains againſt the Walls MWiy w. 
and ſometimes that violent Agitation, inſtead of giving R- A 
lief, makes the Fits return the oftner upon them, by driving I tboſe 
too much Blood into the Arteries of the Brain. um 


CHAP 
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CHAP. XVI. 
of a Pals 


PHE antient Farriers, and many of the Coun Peo- 
ple to this Day, when they ſee a Horſe or a Bullock 
ave his Limbs ſuddenly taken from him, and not being 
dle to think what ſhould be the Cauſe of ſuch an unex- 
ted Change, believe him to be either Planet-Struck or 
hrow-run ; but moſt or all thoſe Accidents are owing to 


Denomination. _ 

A Palſy is an Inability to Motion, ariſing 4 Palh defin'd. 
ther from a Fault in the Blood or Animal 

pirits, or from both together; and it ſeizes ſometimes 
he whole Body, ſometimes one Side, and ſometimes a 
articular Part only. 


rd thick, and unapt to Motion, and the Nerves them- 
ves relax d and moiſt, and conſequently unfit for lively 
brations. There will alſo be ſometimes a Numbneis 
nd Inſenſibility to the Touch, but yet a Capacity of Mo- 
on may be preſerv'd. But when a Palſy ariſes from a 
ault in the Blood, vz. from an over-great Humidity, or 
hen it is render'd too thick: In the firſt Caſe the Muſcles 
re ſtretch'd out in length, and their Fibres relax'd, and 


pervous Juice, yet Motion is loft by reaſon of that over- 
Relaxation, while at the ſame time Senſe may remain; 
and in the other Caſe, though there be a Concourſe of 
Spirits, yet che Blood is ſo chick, that it cannot be ſud- 
&nly enough rarefy'd to produce Motion. But, laftly, 
when the Blood and Spirits are both affected in a Paliy, 
have e Senſe and Motion will both be loſt: And if the 
11d b: BNerves or Blood be affected within the Brain, then the Pal- 
Vall; Ny will be accompany'd with an Apoplexy or Vertigo. 
; Ke And therefore the Cauſes of a Pally are all 39 Cauſes of a 
11:03 J thoſe things that may induce an over - great Pali. 
Humidity into the Blood and Spirits, ſo as 
ig 


r 


e Palſy, and therefore we ſhall include them under that 


E e — 
2 r a LD ds 


When the Cauſe happens from the Animal Spirits, then 
tenfation is in a manner loſt ; and ſometimes with an Ina- 
ility to Motion alſo; and becauſe the nervous Fluid is ren- 


by looſing their Tone, they become incapable of Contracti- 
n; and therefore tho' there may be a Diſtribution of the 
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to occaſion a Relaxation or Looſeneſs in the Caral,, ; 
Fibres; or when the Blood alone is render'd ſo thick, th 
it cannot be ſuddenly rarefy'd, by which Means the Nen 
and animal Juices become alſo affected; and this is uſu 
ly brought about either by a moiſt Temperament, ( 
mate, or Seaſon, or the eating of cold viſcid Herbs, jy 
eſpecially when a Horſe goes in a wet, marſhy Paſture, a 
lies frequently on the cold wet Ground. The fame Ef 
are alſo produced from things of an oppoſite Nature, 
internal Uſe of hot things; but our Buſineſs is only wi 
that Sort of Palſy which proceeds from Humidity, & 
the other ſeldom or never happening to Horſes, _ 
3; Own In order to the Cure, the Horſe ſhay 
| ; be exerciſed with Chewing Balls made 
Savin, Roſemary, and Lavender flowers, made into Poy 
der, and beat up with A Fetida, and a ſufficient Qu 
tity of Oil of Amber; after which to be ty'd in a Ry 
and faſtened to the Bit, as uſual : And at proper Intend 
Clyſters ſhould be injected, ſuch as have been ordered 1 
an Apoplexy. But, as we ſuppoſe the Cauſe from u 
 oyer-great Humidity and Relaxation of the Veſſels, Blax 
ing is not neceſſary, but may rather prove hurtful, ul 
there ſhould alſo be the Signs of an Apoplexy, and in th 
Caſe it will be very needful. _ 5 
All hot things, as Muſtard, Ginger, Pepper, and ole 
Spices, but eſpecially Muſtard infus'd in Ale, will be pr 
per to recover the Tone of the Fibres, and theſe may it 
given alone, or added to the Ale above directed, in u 
Apoplexy and Vertigo. But as the external Parts wel 
ſenſibly affected in this Diſtemper, therefore Embrocati 
of hot and penetrating Oils and Spirits are to be rubb 
Wherever Motion is loft or impair'd ; ſuch as the Old 
Petre, Oil of Amber, Oil of Saſſafras, and the like, mil 
with the Soldiers Ointment, or Ointment of Marſh- mil 
lows, with a ſmall Quantity of Spirit of Sal Armoniac, d 
other volatile Spirit. „ 
_ Sweating in a Dunghill, or with very warm Cloathin 


will likewiſe be of great Service; as alſo frequent Dr 
of the Decoction of Guaiacum, Safjafras, &c. ſuch a: if 


preſcrib'd for the Farcin. 85 


Laſth, A Horſe ought, in all paralytick Caſes, to ﬀ 


rowel'd in one or more Places; for by that Means a gral 


deal of the moiſt or viſcid Matter will be diſcharg'd, and Wl 


Nerves and muſcular Fibres ſtrengthen'd. 
= CHAP 


A 


HAP. 


N otic 


lying 


v. XVII. Of the Falling Evil, &c. 63 
CHAT IV 
Of the Falling Evil and Convulſions. 


HE Falling Evil, is that which, in the Phyſicians 
Terms, comes under the Denomination of an Epi- 
%, and ſeems to be no other than an Apoplexy or 
'rtigo, accompanied with Convulſions, either as the Cauſe 
Effect. | 9 | VU 

In the Falling Evil, a Horſe drops down of a ſudden, 

« Teeth and his Eyes become fix d, but his Head and 
ody is ſhook and extremely agitated ; Froth bubbles out 
his Mouth, his Flanks heave and labour, and ſometimes 
ere is an involuntary Excretion of the” Dung and Urine : 

| which ariſe from an involuntary and diſorderly Mo- 
n of the Blood and animal Spirits, ruſhing with greater 
npetuoſity into a Muſcle on one Side, than that which is 

& Antagoniſt, ſo as to occaſion a Vellication and Contrac- 
on of that Muſcle ; and becauſe there is not an equal 
Nuantity of Blood and Spirits detach'd into the oppoſite 
uſcle, therefore that Member cannot be extended as well 
contracted, but drawn one Way, and the Part affected 
ill continue immoveable, excepting in thoſe violent 
docks and Apitations. | ES 3 
The Cauſe of Convulſions are, Firſl, The Cauſe of 
fatever waſtes and exhauſts the Body, or Convuſſiont. 

y of its Parts, as the taking away too much Blood, violent 
urging, or hard Labour, long Sickneſs. Secondly, What- 
rer fills the Body too much, and gives Origin to Obſtruc- 
Ions in the Blood-veſlels or Nerves, or brings a Debility 
nd Weakneſs into the Stomach : And Laſtly, Wounds, or 
latever elſe cauſes Pain and Inflammation. 

As to the Cure, it is the fame with that of an Apoplexy- 
Ir Vertigo; only this general Rule is to be obſerved, that 


umſtances may make a moderate Uſe of them neceſſary: 


orders, excepting when they are occafioned by Wounds, 


yg any thing farther about them here, 


hen it proceeds from Looſeneſs, Evacuations by Blooding 
nod Purging are to be laid aſide, excepting where ſome Cir- | 


but as our Britiſb Horſes are ſeldom troubled with theſe 
other things inducing exquiſite Pain and Vellications in 
e more ſenſible Parts; and becauſe theſe will be taken 
Notice of in their proper Places, we ſhall therefore omit 


CHAP. 
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| _ tho' a Creature is not abſolutely depriv'd of Senſe and Ms 


64 The FARRIE R's New Guide. CH. XVII car 
CHAP, , 
07 1 Lethargy, or Sleeping Evil. | 07 


T Hough this Diſtemper is as ſeldom to be met with x 
| the former, yet becauſe it has been treated of by ſons 
of our Authors, we ſhall fay as much concerning it x; 
needful. 8 8 | . 
Markham obſerves, that it proceeds from Phlegm ; an} 
that white and dun Horſes being of a phlegmatick Diſpok 
tion, are moſt ſubject to it. But a Lethargy is as near} 
ly'd to thoſe that have been the laſt deſcrib'd; as poſibk, 
and is oftentimes their Companion, and is produc'd by te 
ſame Cauſes which bring on an Apoplexy, or any of th 
other Diſtempers peculiar to the Head. For in a Lethary, 


tion, yet by a Preſſure of the ſmall Arteries upon the Neri 
and an Over-thickneſs of the nervous Juice, both the ext. 
nal and internal Senſes become dull, cauſing a perpetual lx 
clination to Sleep, which at length, as it impairs the aniny 
Faculty, weakens and decays the Body: i 
1 The Cure is, in the Beginning to take 
3 moderate Quantity of Blood, if your Hork 
be in good Caſe ; but if he be very poor, and that the Di 
eaſe has taken its Origin from Exinanition, then your Hoi, 
if at all, is to be but ſparingly bled and purged. 
But Chewing-balls of the moſt fetid ſtinking things im. 


ginable are to be us'd every Day, fo far as the Hor ate 
Strength is able to bear the Action; for theſe will help e w. 
rouze his Spirits, and put the Blood into a brisker Motion. gut 
And for the ſame Purpoſe volatile Salts or Spirits, as thok W117 \ 
of Armoniack, or Hart's-horn, may be ſometimes held to l apper 
Noſe. The Cinnabar-balls, directed in an Apoplexy au mot 
Vertigo, ought alſo to be given him every Day, and con- I Fe 
tinued for a conſiderable Time, and Rowels or other Iſuus ægrair 


ought to be put into his Belly, but particularly a Hat- 
| Rowel put through his Skin behind the Poll of his Head; 
Which alone will ſuffice, if the Horſe be weak. In which 
Caſe alſo he muſt be well kept, by having Food often, tho 
but little at a Time. By this Method your Horſe may be 
recovered, if he is not wore out with Age, or very much 


broke by the Continuance of his Diſeaſe. The 
e C H A P. An: 


WEcaae. XIX. Of Frenzy and Madneſs. 65 
= CRT nm 

Of the Frenzy and Madneſs in a Horſe. 
LTH O' ve are very well aſſur'd that our Brit Hor 


zalian Authors, and likewiſe ſome of our own, have 
ink'd it among the Diſeaſes of the Brain, Sc. we ſhall 


a"0Werefore, in Obedience to Cuſtom, before we leave this Sub- 
paß eg, take Notice of thoſe Things that are the moſt likely 
a 4, produce frantick Diſorders. 
dl Firſt of all then, A Frenzy may be caus'd The Cauſes of 
A. y the exceſſive Hurry of the Blood in a le- 4 Frenzy. 


bate, by thoſe Things that are proper to aſſwage the Vio- 
nce of that Diſeaſe. | EY 


ih e Membranes that involve it, may occafion a Frenzy, 
* hether that proceed from Wounds or Bruiſes, os from a 


ver-full and diſtended beyond Meaſure, or when there is 
ny foreign Subſtance grown within the Skull; but then a 


en Neath. 


Thirdly, A Frenzy may follow upon the Bite of any verio- 
nous Creature; but this will affect the Head as a Peſtilential 


* r other Malignant Fever, and as to Internals, muſt be treat- 
"WF: after the fame Manner; what relates more eſpecially to 
0 de Wound, ſhall be taken Notice of in its proper Place. 


But Laſtiy, That Sort of Frenzy, which in a more parti- 


ar lr Manner deſerves the Name of Madneſs, is what may 
(0 | without the Concurrence of any other Diſeaſe, and 
ow moſt likely to proceed from exceſſive Luſt, occaſion'd by 


ll Feeding, either in a Horſe or Mare, and when they are 


Thus WWtrain's from Copulation ; for by this Means many lively 
= ages may be preſented to the Imagination, without any 
uy aMainty or Order, and like a Dream delude the Fancy; 
which i that they will be apt to tear and rend every thing that 
: 1 ones before them. But this may alſo be cur'd by Bleeding 


d Purging, with the Concurrence of a low Diet, &c. 
The Stallion ſnuff5 the well- known Scent afor, 
AP. 4nd ſnorts and trembles for the diflant Mare; x 


ſes are not often ſubject to Madneſs, yet becauſe the 
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itimate fimple Fever; but that Symptom will very readily 
Secondly, Blood or Matter collected upon the Brain, or 
JiftraCtion or Rupture of the Veſſels, when they have been 


renzy ariſing from ſuch Cauſes will probably end in ſud- 
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Nor Bits nor Bridles can his Rage reſtrain, 


And rugged Rocks are interpos'd in vain ; - "TM ; 
He makes his Way o'er Mountains, and contemns for | 
Unruly Torrents, and unforded Streams. ima 
1855 Dryden's Virg. Georg. Book III. Eye 
Nut far above the reſt, the furious Mare, = 
Barr'd from the Male, ts frantick with Deſpair ; = 
For when her pouting Vent declares her Pain, * 
She tears her Harneſs, and ſhe rends the Rein: _ 
For this when Venus gave them Rage and Pow'r, 5 
Their Maſters mangled Members they devour, the 
Of Love defrauded in their longing Hour, bby — 
55 4 tion 
or rr Sno no A 
Of the Diſeaſes of the Eyes. = 
rere are no Diſeaſes whereunto Horſes are more li = 
I than thoſe that happen to the Eyes, the Reaſon il r 
Which will not be very difficult to any one who b x * 
quainted with the Oeconomy of a Horſe, but particul 1 N 
with the Structure and Mechaniſm of the Eye, which the 7 
ſuch a tender Part, and fo ſenſible to the Touch, that Gauf 
leaſt foreign Matter from without, as a Grain of Sand, lc: 
a little Duſt, will put any Creature into exquiſite Pain, Ml kr 1 
the leaſt Determination of Blood and Spirits from wi and: 
more than ought to come into thoſe Parts by the com ne re 
Courſe of Circulation, will have the fame Effect. MIt 5 
when we conſider the natural Activity of a Horſe, M oe 


that the common Service requir'd of him, expoſes him m 
to Heats and Colds, and to all Manner of Fatigue w 
Toll, than any other Creature; and that of Conſequeid 
he is render'd more liable to Sickneſs, and ſuch as is of t 
worſt Kind, he muſt therefore be more ſubject to Infirmit 
of the Eyes, and ſuch as without a great deal of Care i 
be apt to end in abſolute Blindneſs. 155 


| Ail Diſeaſes of Now all the Diſeaſes of the Eyes proct 8 
the Eyes proceed either from external Cauſes, ſuch as Wound ing as 
either from ex- Bruiſes, Duſt, or other foreign Matter get toe 7 
tern! vr vate, within the Eyelids; or from internal Cauqſ ypc, 

P nes, 2 ſuch as are the Effect of Sickneſs, or am H yy 

A RET l f %. diſpoſition of the Blood. And laſtly proce: 


"Mo Be. Horſe may be render'd obnoxious to Dat 


d, 


Cnar. XXI. Off a Wound on the Eye, &c. 65 
in his Eyes, from an ill Conformation of the Eye itſelf; as 
for Inſtance, when the Eye happens to be too large or too 
{mall, or when the Pupil, or clear tranſparent Part of the 
Eye is narrow, and ſomewhat longiſh, as is obſervable in 
many Horfes; for in this Caſe the Cryſtalline Humour 
ſeems to be over-much compreſs d by the circumambient 
Parts; and if any Rheum, or flux of Humours, happen to 
fall into an Eye that has this Defect in it, the Infirmity 
will readily Increaſe, and in time the Retina, or Bottom of 
the Eye, will be quite hid, ſo as to produce Blindneſs. Yet 
notwithſtanding all theſe Imperfections, a Horſe's Eyes 
may be very good, if he be otherwi'2 of a hearty Diſpoſi- 
tion; and they may contirne coud during his Lite, if 
there be proper Care taken of him, and that he meets Vith 
no Accident; however, as all Diſ-aſes are the Worie the 
more they are complicated, therefore when any Accident 
happens to the Eyes, its Cure will be the more difficult, 
where there is, beſides the Diſeaſe; a natural Defect and 
Imperfection in the Eye itſelf. | . 
Having thus diſtinguiſh'd between thoſe Diſeaſes of the 
Eyes that proceed from external Accidents, and ihoſe that 
ariſe from internal Cauſes, or from an ill Conformation of 
the Eye itſelf, or when there is a Complication of thoſe 
Cauſes; we are in hopes, by this general Diviſion, the iNiſ- 
aſes incident to the Eyes of Horſes wilt be much the bet- 
ter underſtood, becauſe all the different Sorts of Blindnels, 
and all other Accidents whatfoever happening to the Eyes, 
are reducible to one or other of theſe general Cauſes, which 
not being ſufficiently attended -unto by Farriers, has made 
tioſe Cures hitherto very imperfect. DO ON 


CHAP: XXI. 

Of a Wound or Blow on the Eye, as alſo of 
other external Accidents. 
HE Diſeaſes which are cauſed by outward Accidents 

become more or leſs dangerous to the Eyes, accord- 


tg as the Cauſe is more or leſs violent, but eſpecially as 


hen ſuch Accidents befal him. 4 | 
When the Cauſe is ſimple, as for Inſtance, Small Acci- 
proceeding only from Duſt, or any other ex- 4ents on the _ 


Jancous Matter blown into the Eyes, or when Dei, evo card. 
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uſual, then the Eye ought to be look'd into; and if there 
be any bit of ſharp Sand or Gravel ſticking to either An. 


they are hurt by ſharp froſty Winds, or the like ; if the 
Diſorders do not wear off immediately upon Reſt, as B 


cle, it ſhould be wip'd out with a bit of very fine Spunge, M- 


cut ſmall at the Point, and ty'd with a wax'd Thread tg 1 
the End of a Stick; if there is nothing to be ſeen, the mot Th, 
nmple and eaſy things in the Beginning will go nigh v fore 
_ relieve them, and recover them to their uſual Strengt MM part 
and Vigour, as a little Plantain and Red-roſe Water, q ig 2 
the Leaves of Plaintain and Red- roſes boil'd in Water, wat WM tien 
ing the Eyes with the DecoCtion three or four times a Dy F 
Blood-warm. TE | cnt 
But when a Horſe receives a Wound or Blow on tel ed. 
Eye, or ſo near as to cauſe an Inflammation in the Ex, Bl 1. 
The Cure of dhe firſt thing to be done in this Caſe 5 

e Cure of a . | now 
Mund or Bla. to open the Neck-vein, taking from then rag” 
a moderate Quantity of Blood; and tl ore 
rather chuſe than opening that near the Eye; becauſe v moc 
the Neck-vein is opened, it will not cauſe ſo great a De 00 
vation towards the Eye, as when the Eye-vein is open read 
for when an Orifice is made too near the affected Part, & muc 
Blood is apt to flow in an over-great Quantity, towards tw MM gers 
Part, as we have already obſerv'd in another Place; u qr 
the Eyes being in a dependent Poſition, as they are ſitu 4 

in the lower Part of the Forehead, the Blood therefore WM & f 
dy a very eaſy deſcent into them. 5 very 
After Blooding the Eye may be look'd into, but i 1G 
be fo mach ſwell'd that it cannot eaſily be open'd, v1 ſom 
often falls out, becauſe of the immediate Flux of Bo $2} 
into the Eyelids ; then the following Application may k 1 
made, viz. _ „ 7 too 
* Take Conſerve of Red-roſes, ſpread it pretty thi" crea 
on a Pledgit of fine Flax, or clean Hurds, and i I. 
cover the Eye, applying at the ſanra time above the H Wo 

<< pits, and about the Temples, Flax Wyp'd in a Cha little 
made with Vinegar, the White of an Egg, and Bo Tut 
« armoniack ; this by allaying the Heat, will put a Che Poy 

<< to the Blood, and hinder it from flowing too fall Wi this 


Wards the Eye. | 


Tue whole Drefling ought to be cover'd with a Bande A 
about four or five Inches Broad; this may be made Þ is ne 
pretty thick, but ſoſt Canvas, ſtitch'd to the upper ro 

tid 


the Collar, ſo as to cover the Half of the Face; V 


Car. XXI. Of a Wound on the Eye, &c. 69 
the Sorance is but in one Eye, it ought to reach to the 
le WM middle of his Noſe, and to have a Piece of ſtrong Tape 
$5 faſten'd to each of the lower Corners to tie behind; but 
er this muſt be ſo eaſy, as not to hinder the Action of the 


u. lower Jaw. LED ROE 

Je, Bathe or moiſten the Edges of the Eye-lids with warm 
Honey of Roſes and Red Wine two or three times a Day. 
not WF There will be no Occaſion of torturing him too much, b 
1 0 forcing Medicines into the Eye, for in all ſuch Caſes thoſe 
Net BY harſh Methods do more Harm than Good, for as the Eye 
„is a tender ſenſible Part, it is to be us'd with all the gen- 
al tlenefs imaginable. ü | 
Di But becauſe an increaſe of the Quantity of Blood muſt 
certainly be prejudical where the Eye is bruis'd or wound- 
ed, and has a great tendency to Inflammation ; therefore, 
EY: BN befides the opening of a Vein (a Method of dreſſing being 
k now ſet on foot) ſome other Evacuations may be encou- 


end ng d, for which Purpoſe he may have purging Clyſters, 


will o every now and then ſome kind of Phyſick that is very 
wi moderate; for ſtrong Purging, by putting the Blood in 


„ae much as poſſible; and therefore I prefer the Uſe of Cly- 


s fers to other Purging, in this Caſe eſpecially, as we don't 
; , luppoſe any Fault in the Blood. 
ua 


| And therefore ſeeing the Body is only to be kept cool, 
e f o far as relates to Internals, a ſoluble Diet muſt alſo be 


alſo now and then a Maſh of Malt; and in his Water may 
ſometimes be diſſolv'd half an Ounce of purify'd Nitre or 


His Exerciſe ought to be gentle, ſuch as will not excite 
too great Heat, but rather cool and refreſh his Body, and 
crate an Appetite. = . 

If there be the Appearance of proud Fleſh upon the 
Wound, take Powder of Tutty finely levigated, and lay a 


Powder, of each equal Parts, take a ſmall Quantity of 
this Powder between your Finger and Thumb, and apply 
u upon the Fungus. : 

A Wound or Blow may be thus eaſily cur'd if the Eve 
s not very much bruis'd, or if the Wound be but ſuper- 
5 ho ſicial 


too great an Agitation, would be apt to make it flow over- 
cn 0; readily into the diſcaſed Part, which is to be avoided as 


very proper, giving him, inſtead of Oats, ſcalded Bran, as 


$4] Prunellz, which will alſo contribute to the ſame End. 


little of it on the Excreſcence once a Day; or thus, Take 
Tutty prepar'd, burnt Allum and Sugar-Candy in fine 
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ficial, and clear from the Pupilla of the Eye; but when i it 
18 otherwiſe, Death or Blindneſs may be expected. 
When a Horſe's Eye happens to burſt ſomewhat out of 
its Socket, by the violence of a Blow or Wound ſtretching 

or curting the Muſcles, the firſt Thing to be done is, to re- 
duce it, and put it carefully in its Place, applying the 
Charge as above directed; and after the ſame Method of 
keeping the Horſe's Body cool and open has alſo been 
comply'd with, and that 1t begins to matter, it whe, be 
dreſs'd with the following Digeſtive, viz. 

Take Honey four Ounces, Oil of Roſes one Ounce, 
“ and the Volks of tuo Eggs, mix them together, by ſtir. 
ring them with a Knife, or wooden Slice; and when 
« the Digeſtive has been made a little warm before the 

Fire, dip a Pledgit of Flax into it, and apply it over the 
« Eye.” This may be done once or twice a Day, anda 
reſtringent Charge continued over the Dreſſing, until the 

Cure is perform'd, though in reality the Iſſue will be very 

doubtful, if the Muſcles are much relax'd or wounded. 

Nolte, In all Accidents where the Eye is bruis'd, or wound- 

ed, a Horſe ought to have no Oats given him but what 
are boil'd ſoft, until the worſt Symptoms are gone; bu 
eſpecially in this laſt Caſe, where it is protruded and thrut 
out of its Socket, for then his Food ought to be only ſcald- 
ed Bran, now and then with a mixture of Oats; becauſe 
the Action of the Jaw, in chewing hard Food, would be 
a great Means to hinder the Cure. 


CHAP. XXII. 


7 Rheums and Inflammations in the E ;yes, 


R/ cler and 


| H O* Rheums and I. Secamations for 
Tn jiammations. 


the moſt Part, accompany the ſlighteſt 
Diforders in the Eye, yet, if after a Wound or Bruiſe has 
been heal'd, the Eye continues weak and indiſpos'd, a Hork 
will become much ſubject to thoſe Diſorders for the Fu- 
ture, eſpecially upon every Change of Air or Diet, or s 
often as he chances to be Rid barder than ordinary, or put 
upon any uncommon and unuſual Exerciſe. 
The like will alſo happen from any other Cauſe inducing 
a weaknels into the Eye, as after a Cold, or other Sick- 
ness affecting the Eyes, and where there has not at firlt 
been 
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een ſufficient Care taken to put a Check to the Influx of 


e Humours, or to take off their Acidity and Sharpneſs; 
or by this Means the Eye becomes injur , nd is render'd 
able to Rheums and Defluxions, and to nany other Ac- 
dents, notwithſtanding the Horſe may, in all other Re- 
jects, be recover d to a good State of Health. TI 

Sometimes thoſe Symptoms do accompany, or are the 
Effects of an ill Habit of Body; whether that be induc'd at 
fr by an Over-plenitude, or if it ariſes from Debility and 
Lowneſs, or from any other Cauſe, whereby the Blood be- 


ce, Wromes vitiated ; for as the Eyes are very tender, and of ex- 
ir ute Senſs, they muſt therefore be as ſenſibly affected in 


ll ſuch Indiſpofitions, as any other Part of the Body. 
And therefore, in order to the Cure, the The 
atier ought to examine diligently both in- 
to the paſt State and preſent Condition of the Horſe. If 
he finds him under any Indiſpoſition, then his firſt and 


Care. 


ey Neief Care muſt be to remove that; that, for Inſtance, if 
e be Hide-bound, or if he has got the Farcin or Mange, 
na- ſuch Things as are hereafter ordered in thoſe Caſes, 


muſt be adminiſter'd to him at the ſame Time that proper 
bu: Applications are made to the Eyes; but if a Horſe be 


= 


ad- conclude, that there is either ſome natural Infirmity in the 
uk Wt ne, diſpoſing it to thoſe Diſorders, or elſe that the Eye is 
| be eender'd very weak and diſeaſed by a continual Defluxion 


upon it; in either of which Caſes it will not be very need- 


ful to burden him with Medicines : But yet if the Horſe 
te full of Fleſh, left the Diſtemper ſhould be over-much 
fed, a moderate Quantity of Blood may be taken from 
him, and he may be purg'd gently every Week, or have 


„bor and then a Clyfter given him ; and the other Rules 
of Diet and Exerciſe, which have been laid down in the 

for foregoing Chapter, may alſo be obſerved. | 

_ After theſe general Directions, we ſhall conclude this 


Chapter, by inſerting ſuch Remedies as the Practice of the 
lorle I belt Mariſhals has warranted to be the moſt effectual in all 


Fu- outward Intentions, where the Eyes have been troubled 
Yr 4 WF vith ſharp Rheums and Inflammations. 
- put If the Eyes are only inflam'd, without a Defluxion of S- 


rum upon them, they may be waſh'd once or twice a Day 
CIV, wich a little Wine, Red or White; or Wine wherein the 

leaves or Tops of the common Briar have been boiled; 
ft er if hefe are not in Scaſon, the ſollowing may be uſed. 
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« Take Camomile and Red-roſe Leaves, of each half: 
ce handful, boil them in a Pint of Water till a fourth Pan 
ce be conſumed, ſtrain the Decoction, and add to it a Dram 
<« of Camphire, firſt diflolv'd in a Spoonful of Brandy. 
Let your Horſe's Eyes be moiſtened therewith two or three 
Times a Day. | 5 © er, 

Or the following Remedies may be us'd, which wil 

be of equal Service in all Cafes where there is a De- 
fluxion of Rheum, for where there is only an Inflammz. 
cn. 
“ Take white Vitriol two Pounds, Roch-allum three 
4 Pounds, fine Bole-armoniack half a Pound, Litharge of 
* Gold or Silver two Ounces; reduce all the Ingredientst 
% Powder, and put them into a new glaz'd earthen Pot, 
c with three Quarts of Water, boil them very gently over 
e a ſmall Fire without Smoke, ſet equally round the Pot, 
< till the Water be evaporated, and the Matter at the Bot- 
<< tom perfectly dry; then remove the Pot from the Fit, 
5 and ſuffer the Matter to cool, which ought to be hard, 
< and will ſtill grow harder the longer it is kept.” This 
Called the Lapis mirabilis, or wonderful Stone. 

„ Put half an Ounce of this Stone in a Glaſs Bottle, 
< with four Ounces of Water, it will be diſſolved in 2 
s quarter of an Hour, and make the Water white 2 
«© Milk, when you ſhake the Bottle ; you muſt waſh the 
<< ſore Eye Morning and Evening with the Water or do- 
A Solution thus made will keep twenty 


- 


Days. TD ” 
This I have taken from the Sieur de Solleyſell, who 
gives the following Account of it; and, doubtleſs it mul 
be very good. „„ 1 5 | 
Some Apothecaries, (ſays he) keep this Stone in thei 
< Shops, and make Uſe of it for Men ; and as for me, | 
A uſe it for Horſes, nor ever ſeek any other Remedy fo! 
* Rheums, Blows, or Moon-eyes. Every Man that ö 
_ © Maſter of a Horſe ought to keep ſome of it by him, 
for it will keep very good long; and there are few Re- 
medies for the Eyes that are not inferior to it. 
Many of this Kind might be added, but we ſhall con- 
tent ourſelves in this Place by inſerting one more, which 
has been us'd with equal Succeſs both to Man and Beaſt; 
and has been recommended ior ſuch Intentions by one 0 
the beſt Judges; and is as follows. | 14 
; | „ Tae 


5 « Take Roman Vitriol and Bole-armoniack, of each two 

« Qunces, Camphire half an Ounce, and powder them 
„ together; of this Mixture ſprinkle half an Ounce at a 
« Time in two Pound of boiling Water, in which ſtir it 
« well about, then take it off the Fire, let it ſettle, and 
« decant off that which is clear by Inclination.” This is 
an excellent Remedy, not only for Rheums and Defluxions 
of the Eyes, but for many Purpoſes externally, It may 


Occaſon. : 
5 CHAP. XXIII. 
> Of Lunatick, or Moon-Eyes. 


ot, \ HEN a Defluxion of Rheum has a- meant by 
continu'd ſo long as to cauſe an obſti- Moon. Eyes. 


"re, nate Stagnation in the ſmall Arteries of the Tunica Adnata, 


ard, or outermoſt Coat of the Eye, and a Relaxation of the 
mall Kernels that are ſeated at each of its Angles, it be- 
comes then very hard and difficult to be cur'd ; but by 
the Lentor and Corroſiveneſs of the Matter, it at length 
in 2 WM &ftroys the Tranſparency and Clearneſs of the Cornea, fo 


e 23 s to cauſe Blindneſs ; and when this happens to a Horſe, 


the be is faid to be Moon: blind. 
do- Now this Diſtemper, which goes under this Name, does 
enty not always make one continued Progreſs, but oftentimes 

the Rheum, in a great Meaſure, dries up ; and when that 
who Wl happens, unleſs the Matter has been ſo ſharp as to corrode 
mulc Wl the Cornea, a Horſe's Eye will again look clear and 


tranſparent ; but becauſe thoſe Parts have been ſo much 


their WW weakened, and the Glands ſo much relax'd, every little 
Error committed either in Feeding or Exerciſe, and every 


hon'd Farriers, in ancient Times, when, thro' Ignorance, 
much was aſcrib'd to the Influence of Planets, to attribute 
vlley/ell being prepoſſeſs'd with the fame Notion, very 


are troubled with this Diſtemper, are darkened with a 


* Times they appear ſo bright, that you would conclude 


! BE CHAP, XXIII. Of Lunatick, or Moon-Eyes. 73 


9 4 — LS 


de made ſtronger or weaker, as the Practitioner ſhall fee 


light Cold, and even the Sharpneſs of the Air, will cauſe 
a Return of the Humour; which Viciflitudes have occa- 


this Diſorder to the Moon, inſomuch that even the Sieur de 
gravely ſays, That the Eyes of thoſe Horſes which 


* Rheum at certain Times of the Moon, whereas at other 
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74 The FARRIER's New Guide. Chap. XXIII 
<< they were perfectly ſound.” And afterwards he adds, 


4 That ſome enjoy an Interval of fix Months, others are 
<& troubled with a Return of the Diſtemper once in three 


Months, and ſome grow lunatick every two Month”, 


But according to the ſtricteſt Obſervation J have been able 
to make, this Diſtemper ſeems to bear a near Affinity with 
that which in Man is called the Epiphora, reſembling i 
both in its Signs, Cauſe, and Effects; only that in Horks 
it is more fatal to the Sight, becauſe of the prone Poſition 
of a Horſe's Head, which gives the Humours a ftronge 
Tendency enen Eyes. 8 5 

5 t takes its Origin, generally ſpeaking, 

| 8 Ne: | from the Want of The common Dithuſ 

of the Pores of the Skin, and by Urine ;z and from thok 
Things that may occaſion a too great Accumulation of th 
Serum in the Blood, whether they proceed firſt of all fron 
a Cold, or from any other Cauſe. 

The Signs are alſo manifeſt, for in this Diſtemper the 
Eyes appear hot, ſwoln, dark, and troubled with a cont- 
nual Rheum and Weeping, and according to the laſt men 
tion'd Author, with a faint Yellowneſs under the Apple 
which, as he rightly obſerves, is the ſureſt Sign, as it muf 
be the conſtant Effect of exceſſive Heat and Moiſture i 
thoſe Parts. 0 
The Cure muſt, as to Internals, be chiefly perform'd by 
Purging Medicines, and ſuch as are of the greateſt Efficacy 
to fuſe and melt down the ſerous Parts of the Blood; fo 
Phlebotomy is needleis, and oftentimes proves hurtful n 
this Caſe. And therefore if the Horſe be coſtive after you 

have opened him with a Clyſter or two, let the following 
Balls be given him. 

«© Take of the cleareſt ſhining Aloes two Ounces, Tu- 
« bith Root in fine Powder half an Ounce, Diagridiun 
« two Drams, Liquorice Powder four Ounces : Make 
“them into large Balls with a ſufficient Quantity of fre 
«© Butter.” Let theſe be given in Wine, or any other L- 


IN quid, to waſh them down; and for a Change, the follow 


ing Purge may be ſometimes exhibited, vix. 
* Take Aloes and Jalap in Powder, of each an Ounce 
* anda half, Cream of Tartar three Ounces, Diagridium 


one Dram.” Let this be given in a Quart of White 
wine, Ale, or Beer, without warming it; becauſe if it be 

hot, ſome of the Ingredients, as the Aloes and Diagridium, I. 
Jalap, if it be reſinous, will be apt to run ine 


aud even the 


Fumps. But 


Ill Kay. XXIII. Of Moon- Eyes. 75 
dds, But if it be hard to get down this Medicine, becauſe of 
ae he Nauſeous Bitterneſs of the Aloes, the Jalap, Aloes, and 
hree izoridium, may be made into a Paſte with Liquorice 
by MWowder, and a ſufficient Quantity of Butter as the other, 


4 the Cream of Tartaf diſſolv'd in the Liquor with 
hich it is to be waſh'd down, or in ſome warm Water, 
er it begins to work. 

The Purging muſt be repeated twice every Week, or ac- 
erding to the Horſe's Strength, walking him for half an 
our after his Phyſick, as is uſual; during which time his 
ood ought to be moderate, but yet what is neceflary to 


ing, Wpſtain Nature ; for the ſtrongeſt Horſe will ſuffer by Purg- 
nene, if his Food is not in ſome Meaſure proportioned 
hok it. 3 | ae es 
te And while this Method is comply'd with, as to Inter- 


als, his Eyes ought to be conſtantly wet Morning and 
rening with one or other of thoſe Waters, which are the 
inſerted in the foregoing Chapter ; and three or four 
nes a Day let them be bath'd with the following Decoc- 


nen- Non, made warm every time it is uſed. . | 
ppl i © Take Leaves of Mallows and Marſh-mallows, of 
mut each a Handful, Red- roſe Leaves and Melilot Flowers, 


re in MF of each half a Handful ; the Heads of two white Pop- 
pies fliced, and two Ounces of Fenugreek-ſeeds : boil 


he them in two Quarts of Water to three Pints.” This 

170 ll greatly contribute to blunt the Acrimony and Sharp- 

; es of the Serum. | PRO 

ul u The fame Ingredients boil'd with five or ſix Crab-apples, 

- you Mad afterwards beat in a Marble or Stone Mortar, and 

wing "1p'd thro? a Sieve, will make an excellent Cataplaſm to 
ay over the Eye, in order to allay the Heat, and put a 

Tu- beck to the Influx of the Humours. 8 

dium The Corners of your Horſe's Eyes may be alto touched 

Mate ew and then with a little of the following Ointment, 
2 


* Take freſh Butter four Qunces, white Wax one Ounce, 
low-M Tutty finely prepared half an Ounce, Sugar of Lead 
' two Drams, white Vitriol one Dram, Camphire twa, 


unc Scruples: Mix and make an Ointment.” on 

dium As ſoon as you obſerve the Symptoms be- How a Moon- 
"hite- n to abate, let him be moderately rid every % Hor/e is to 
it be Pay in ſome ſhady Place; for the Exercite be nag; in 


Nl contribute to mend theFaults of his Con- 2 K of 
fitution : But if you ride him too much in? ener. 
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the Sun, or where the Light is too ſtrong, you'll be apty 
create freſh Trouble ; for though the ſerous Part of j 


Blood may be render'd more thin and fluid, and its Au 


mony much abated by the Uſe of Exerciſe, and the Help, 
proper Remedies, and conſequently the Moiſture leſſem 


yet as the Eyes themſelves muſt be impair'd by a long a 


continued Defluxions, they mutt therefore have Time to 
cover that Weakneſs. For the fame Reaſon, the Ute ofs 
Applications muſt not be too ſoon laid aſide, but ſuch tha 
_ conſtantly provided as will comfort and ſtrengthen thi 
Parts, though they ought to be of more gentle Operat 
than what were us'd during the Violence of the Diſtenyy 
Wherefore we very much recommend Decoctions of Re 
roſe Leaves, Plantain, Ground-Ivy, or their diſtill'd Wan 
with thoſe of Eye-bright, Chervil, Celandine, and the ll 
for outward Uſe ; and theſe to be continued for ſome o 
ſiderable Time: And if there be the leaſt Appearance 
Return, a ſmall Quantity of white Vitriol, or the whit 
Troches of Rhaſis may be diſſolv'd in either of theſe 
ters, vix. halt a Dram of the Vitriol, or a Dram of 
'Troches, to four Ounces of the Water: And by followy 
this Method, any Horſe may certainly be cured, unleſs thr 
be ſome natural Defect in the Eye, or that it has been i 
much injured by the Corroſion of the Diſtemper. 


What Methods Mott Farriers, when they find this Dl 
are generally eaſe obſtinate, rowel a Horſe near the Ig, 
uſed when the and take up the Eye-veins ; but in takingy 
Difiemper a Vein, I prefer Solleyſells Method, becal 
| pr * 0%. he does not make Incifion into the Veit 


ſelf, but ties it with a wax Thread, and) 
that Means the Communication is as effectually ſtoppei 
But whatever Succeſs may have been attributed to the Ut 
king up of Veins for Infirmities in the Eyes, there can & 
but little ſaid to countenance that Operation, ſince by ti 
up thoſe Veins the Return of the Blood is hinder'd ; ant 
therefore it can only be ſuppoſed to do Service where tit 
Eye is ſhrunk, and like to periſh for Want of its prope 
Nouriſhment. As to Rowelling, that may indeed, and 
often is of Service, becauſe by it many ſmall Veſſels, bot 
Veins and Arteries, are opened. And as the Arterial 


Blood moves with a greater Iinpetus than that of ti 
Veins, the greateſt Part of the Diſcharge muſt therefore 
Quantity of Blood mut 


Some 


from the Arteries; ſo that a lefler 
be deriv'd towards the Eye. 
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heek-Bone. Others make a Seaton under the Poll, which 
$alſo very proper, and will not dishgure a Horſe, ſo much 


hree-edg'd Needle under that Part of the Horſe's Neck 
Jo it without Blood, make Uſe of a ſharp Iron almoſt red 


Needle in Readineſs, with a plaited Hempen Cord, or one 
ff Hair dip'd in Wax or Baſilicon, to follow the Irons This 
may be moved once or twice a Day, and every now and 
then freſh Ointment put upon it to keep it running. 

But there are beſides the taking up of Veins and Rowel- 
Ing, ſeveral other Operations made by Farriers for the Cure 
f Lunatick Eyes; as the giving the Fire, and cauterizing 

e upper Part of the Forehead ; and ſome, when the Cafe 


Cure, and to fave one Eye, have put out the other, by run- 
ning a Needle acroſs through the Eye-Ball : But we can 


been the beſt Judges. But there is one other, which, in 


Cure, yet if it be well perform'd, it ſometimes affords Re- 
lef, and that is cutting out the Haw, which is only ſome 
Fart of the Kernelly Subſtance that lies at the Corners and 
Bottom of the Eye, which being very much relax'd, and, 
b it were, ſoak'd by the continual Influx of the Rheum, at 
length Enlarges to ſuch a Degree, that like a Piece ot 
dpunge, it thruſts out the under Eyelid, and thereby oc- 
caions both Pain and continual Weeping, 5 

Now when you have apply'd all things that are proper to 
harden and conſtringe that Glandulous Subſtance, and ſo to 
make it contract itſelf, but without Succeſs; and when you 
au obſerve the Excreſcence grown ſo large that it cannot be 
bol #fily deſtroy'd by any Application, that would not at the 
denilſ ame time hazard the Eye, then Recourſe muſt be had to cut- 
Fe ing, which ought to be gone about in the following manner. 


debe The Horſe being caſt, and ſo ſecur'd that he ab 20 ont the 
mut cannot move, you are to take a Needle arm d Hawe out of 4 


wih a wax'd Thread, and having pierc'd Horſes Eye. 
sone de under Eyelid below the Griſcle that ſur- 


Some make the Rowel at the Side of each Eye, which 
not amiſs, when upon the Muſcles on the Flat of he 
the other. The Way to perform this is, by paſſing a large 
mhere his Mane begins; or if you would rather chuſe to 


ot; when you have pierced the Fleſh, have a large Probe- 
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has been deſperate, have had Recourſe to a very deſperate 
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ſay very little in favour of theſe Operations, not only as 
they.are both exceſſive painful and uncertain, but alſo as 
they have had but ſmall Approbation by thoſe who have 
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ſome Caſes, may be neceſſary; and if it does not make a 


7 2 r 
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thence: And when it has been in this Manner freed fr 
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rounds it near the Corner towards the Noſe, you are au Mo 
wards to give the Thread to ſome skilful Perfon to hau dtary; 
that the Eyelid may be kept open; and by this means it 15 ne 
Excreſcence will fairly appear. The Operator muſt, th!) har 
by the help of a fine Hook, take hold of the upper Pan long < 
the Excreſcence, and draw it upwards, that he may fee i one 
Parts to which it adheres, and with a very fine Inftrumel iat tt. 
ſeparate firſt above from the Eye-ball, and then below ft wil 
the under Eyelid; and if it grows pretty far backwaiffſſite © 
towards, the Outer Corner of the Eye, another Thread o bal t 
to be. drawn through the under Eyelid, about its mids Obſer 


paſſing the Needle alſo under the Griſtle, that by holdy 
back the Eyelid, it may be the more eaſily ſeparated fin 


all its Adheſions, both above and below, it muſt be Cute 
near as poſſible to the Inner Corner and Bottom of the iH 
drying up the Blood and Moiſture with a ſoft Sponge, 
This Operation is perform'd by the French, and ſomell 
lian Farriers, but ſeldom or never by the Engliſb, uli 
when there is an Ung:us, which is a hard, membranou « 
rather cartilaginous Subſtance, growing to the Inner Cona 
of the Eye, which almoſt every Smith can take off, by j 
ling a Needle thro' the upper Part of it; and when tt 
have pull'd it gently out by the Thread, they Cut it of v 
a ſharp Inſtrument, or Sciſlars, and that is what our Fart 
call cutting out the Haw ; and this is indeed a more al 
and perhaps a more neceſſary Operation than the other. 
After the Operation has been thus perform'd, the Eye m 
be waſh'd with red Wine, or Aqua vite ; and to prevat 
a freſh Inflammation, which will readily enough happen 
after Cutting, a reſtringent Charge made with Vineg 
Bole-Armoniack, &c. may be apply'd over the Eye ant 
Temples, until ſuch time as it comes to be in good ten 
per; and a little Honey of Roſes may be ſometimes dro 
into the Eye warm, which will bring the Matter to a good 
Digeſtion ; but if there be the leaſt Appearance of a ftel 
Excreſcence, which is not uncommon in thoſe moiſt Part 
and eſpecially where they cannot be kept down by the a 
plication of Bandages, then recourſe muſt be had to tis 
Vitriol Water, or the Solution of the Lapis Mirabilis i. 
ſerted in the foregoing Chapter; and in the mean while tis 
Eye muſt he as little as poffible expos'd to the Light. J 
all which means a great Check will be put to the Humous 
and their Conflux will be much leſs for the Time to _ 
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Moſt People are of Opinion that this Diſtemper is here- 
ditary, as well as govern'd by the Moon; and therefore that 
it is never to be cured. It is very true, a perfect Cure is ve- 
ry hard to be effectuated, eſpecially when it has been of 
long Continuance ; but I am very ſure, and ſo muſt every 
one who is the leaſt acquainted with the animal Oeconomy, 
that tho' a Horſe may naturally be of ſuch a Conftitution, 
25 will diſpoſe him more particularly to this Diſtemper ; yet 
the fame may proceed from any other Cauſe. We 
ſhall therefore put an End to this Chapter, by inſerting an 
Obſervation of one Taguetus, as it is recited by the Sieur De 
Holleyſell, becauſe it may be of Service to Gentlemen who 
breed Horſes ; ſince it is more eaſy to prevent Diſeaſes by pro- 
per Keeping, than it is to remove them when once they have 
got ſure Footing. Solleyſell's Words are theſe: | 

„This is an hereditary Diſtemper, and 4» Obſerwarion 
« therefore great Care muſt be taken td of Taquetus 
« chuſe Stallions that have good Eyes; it ant gf Solley 
may alſo be occafion'd by the Foal's eat- fell. 


« ing Oats with his Dam when he is but one Year old, or 
younger; for by their ſtraining and endeavouring to chew 


« the Oats, the Veins above and about their Eyes are 
« ſtretched and diſtended ; and conſequently draw too 
much Blood to thoſe Parts, which by the too great 
« Quantity of Nouriſhment, are heated and render'd ob- 


« noxious either to that kind which follows the Courſe of 
« the Moon, or to the other, which waſtes and deſtroys | 


e the Eye. I have borrowed this Obſervation from a 


& Treatiſe concerning Horſes, compos'd by one John Ta- 


“guet, who expreſly affirms, That the Loſs of the Foal's 


“Eye is not occaſioned by the Subſtance of the Oats, 


* which may be ſuppoſed to heat them, but only by their 


* ſtraining too hard in chewing that hard ſort of Food; 


* and to prevent thoſe fatal Conſequences, he adviſes thoſe 


* who have Foals, to cauſe their Oats to be ground or 


* ſtamp'd; by which Means, he ſays, they will grow 
* ſtrong and luſty, without the leaſt Danger of Rheums, 

* orany other Infirmity in the Eyes.” 
| ſhall only add to what Taquet has judiciouſly obſerv'd, 
that over-much Feeding, of whatever Kind, as it eaſily 
Guſes an Over-plenitude in young Horſes, who eat heartily, 
may therefore very readily bring Defluxions and other 
Weakneſſes upon the Eyes: And many of our Eugliſb 
| Colts fuffer by an Exceſs of this Kind, as others do by be- 
1 ing 
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and Scars on of Rheum, or other Diſorders in his Eye, 
the Cornea. ſittle thin Subſtances grow over them, ſo x 
to obſcure the Sight, and theſe ſometimes adhere ſo cloſh 
to the Eye, that it is very hard to remove them; ſom. 
times from the ſame Cauſes, or from ſome ſlight Wound, 


the Cornea, or horny Coat of the Eye, is render'd obſcur, 


that the Light cannot paſs through it; for when it is fe- 


ted by the Corrofion and Sharpneſs of Matter, and i 
Subſtance abraded and wore; or if that happens by ay 
outward Accident, its Reunion may eaſily become impe:- 
fect, becauſe of its exquiſite Fineneſs, which cannot be 
again equally united, but, like a Darn in a Piece of fn: 
Lawn, will appear with a vifible Blemiſh, and becom 


CAA 
ing put too early to hard Labour, and owe their Diſeaſs I Eye. 
in the Eyes more to theſe Errors, than either to the Moon Botto! 

or to their Sire. i mor 
8 „ 5 to its! 
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External Blind- WE often obſerve, after a Horſe has ben Optic 
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more or leſs injurious to the Sight, according as the Ey 


from 
and L 


an ap] 
« 


has been more or leſs hurt. | 

Sometimes the Cauſes of Blindneſs « 
The internal Dimneſs are more internal, and, according 
From the Hu- to ſome, may proceed from a Condenfatio 
e or curdling of the Humours of the Eye; 


moſt Parts of” . * Lit 
the By. which though they be naturally clear and . 


tranſparent, yet by exceſſive Heat they be- 
come thick and opaque, like the White of an Egg wha, - 
it is boil'd. Sometimes Blindneſs is occaſioned by ſome . G 
foreign Subſtance gather'd in the watry Humour of th: WW, "A 
Eye, Which at length increaſes ſo as to hinder the Light I. 1 
from paſſing through the chryſtalline and glaſſy Humou . by 
into the Retina, or Bottom of the Eye. This Defect it Th 
a human Eye is called a Cataract, and is the ſame whic! b 
the Farriers diſtinguiſh by the different Names of 2e“ 
Speck, Pearl, or Dragon, according to its different AFB 
pearances, or according to the Progreſs it makes on tbe S" 


Eye. 
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Eye. When it is very ſmall, and ſhows itſelf only in the 


Bottom of the watry Humour, it is then called a Dragon; 
if more towards the Surface, a Speck ; and when it comes 


ſes 


the Eye, or when it is grown pretty large, it is called a 
Pearl. But there is one Sort of Blindneſs, which is as 
common and uſual among Horſes as any other, and that 
{ js, where there is no viſible Defect in the Eyes, but the out- 
0: Mward Coat and Humours appear tranſparent, and without 
Blemiſh, and this Sort is as difficult to be removed as any; 
becauſe the Fault lies in the Compreſſion of the Retina, or 
ven Optick Nerve, by an over- great Diſtention of the Veſſels 
that are inter woven in it. 3 IR 
When the Eye is only cover'd with a Film The Cure of 
or membranous Subſtance, unleſs that has en, Blind- 
xl is Origin from a Scar made on the clear nr | 
m. {Won {parent Part of the Cornea, or horny Coat, it may, and 
and, Is often cured by external Applications only, and ſuch as 
a, are very eaſy and ſimple; as the Juice of Celandine, Eye- 


be. bricht, and the like, dropt into the Eye; but when there 
1 ix W's Scar, or if the Film adheres very cloſe to the Subſtance 


elbe Eye, Things of a more powerſul Operation will then 


ape be requir'd, as the camphorated Water, or the Water made 


by a Solution of the Lapis mirabilis, as directed in the 2 ½ 
Chapter; or the following Eye-Water, which I have often 
experienced to be moſt effectual, not only to clear the Eye 
from Films, &c. but do the greateſt Service in all Rheums 
and Defluxions, and even cure thoſe where there has been 
an apparent Defect on the Cornea. | 

Take unſlack'd Lime four Ounces, and pour upon it 
* 2 Quart of boiling Water; after it has ſettled ſome 
* Time, and grown clear, pour it off gently from the 
Lime, and then filter it through Brown Paper, and put 
* It afterwards into a clean Braſs or Copper Pan, and diſ- 
* ſolve in it one Ounce of. crude Sal Armoniach, letting it 
* ſtand in that Veſſel until it turns to a very beautiful blue 


Come 


Exe 


{s 01 
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fation 


Let four or five Drops of this Water be inſtill'd into the 
' Horſe's Eye every Day, once or oftner, as there ſhall be 
« Occafion.” | 5 | 


t Ap- 0 therefore may at any Time be made in a larger 


Eye. 0 Af 


to its Maturity, and covers the whole Pupil, or Apple of 
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Colour, then filter it as before, and keep it. for Uſe. 


This Water will keep a long while, and is not only 
Vetul to the Eyes, but to waſh all old obſtinate Ulcers ; 


LS, 
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If your Horſe's Eyes be alſo hot and ſwoln at the fam appli 
time theſe outward Defects are apparent on them, I fame 
ought to be Bled, Purg'd, and Rowell'd, according as ya that 
find him in Caſe to bear it ; and by theſe Means his Su © is 
may certainly be preſerv'd, unleſs the Cornea be very mut inter. 
mjured; 5 ; mov! 
There are many other Remedies to be met with in A dank: 
thors, which may be outwardly uſed with Succeſs, as H Crea 
compoſed of the Vitriols, crude Sal Armoniack, Camphy, the F 


and the like, and are enough in the Acquaintance of na C- 
Farriers ; but ſuch as are made of Shells, Powder of Gl: bw, 
and the Powder of Flint, or of Turk Whetſtone, cu Horſ 
only be ſucceſsful, as their ſharp Points may tear the d due, 
ſtance of thoſe Bodies that grow over the Sight, while i in the 
roll about in the Eye; yet as theſe cannot be diſori th 
but often ſtick in the Corners, and in the ſoft Fleſh in HM nt 
Bottom of the Eye, and thereby cauſe violent InflannM' kn 
tion, they are therefore not to be meddled with, un by ru 
when the Caſe is deſperate ; for it may be often obſer' will : 
that the Uſe of ſuch harſh Things, while the Defect bo n 
in one Eye, brings it into both, by Reaſon of the con fical | 
Sympathy there is between them. but, 
But we ſhall now proceed to thoſe Defects which n hi 
more internal; and though we do not propoſe a Curb peak 
ſuch as are obſtinate, or out of the Reach of comma Horſe 
Applications, yet we ſhall lay down the moſt certain vzWQ** th 
whereby they may be diſtinguiſhed, and at the ſame in. wr 
adminiſter thoſe Helps that are the moſt rational in ti 4 ed 
Caſes. Fir e : ” 
* . ir/t then, If one or more of the Hum, W. 
e tory of the Eye ſhould be coagulated and thi 4 ten 
neſs. en'd, as abovemention'd, this muſt be a an 
rent to any one, becauſe the Bottom oi . WH 

Eye, which is plainly viſible in a Horſe, or any other uM, me 
Animal, muſt then be hid, and nothing can be ſeen but il, cal! 
Colour of the condens'd Humour thro' the Cornea: Dil, He 
this Kind of Blindneſs rarely happens, unleſs it proceed nf, def. 
a Wound or Bruite, and then it becomes incurable. lon 
The next inward Imperfection, ſo far as it affects . 


watery Humour of the Eye, is ſomewhat a-kin to the . 

mer, and is very frequently to be met with among Ho, Hu 

inſomuch that tome have been foal'd with Catara . Ee 

Pearls on their Eyes: But as this Defect alſo lies wit 

the Cornea, it is not to be cured in Horſes ; for noi anc 
| . | apps 
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applied outwardly can reach it, but what would at the 
„ be ame Time deſtroy the Eye; and therefore it is in vain 
8 that Farriers uſe corroſive Medicines to eat off Cataracts, 
Sol 5 is commonly practiſed among them. Neither would 
muck internal Means, or any Operation avail much towards re- 
moving it, though that alſo has been affay'd by Mounte- 
banks; for after a Cataract has been couch'd, as thoſe 
Creatures are unmanageable, it generally grows again, and 
the Horſe remains blind. „„ 5 
Cataracts are of different Colours, yel- The Signs of a 
low, black, and white; fyet thoſe to which Cataraccm. 
Horſes are chiefly ſubject, are either whitiſh, or of a Pearl 
blue, or inclinable to green, and are eahly known, becauſe 
in the Beginning they are but very ſmall, but grow larger, 
as that Matter which forms them is continually falling 
no the watery Humour. But there is one Sign whereby 
to know a Cataract, eſpecially before it is ripe ; and that is, 
by rubbing the Outſide of the Eye; for by that Means it 
will a little ſhift Place. — i 
There have been other Signs taken Notice of by all Phy- 
fral Writers, as when there is the Appearance of Flies, 
Duſt, or Hairs, floating before the Sight. And Mr. Snape, 
in his Third Book of The Anatomy of a Horſe, Chap. 13. 
heaking of the watery Humour, has applied theſe Signs to 
Horſes which are apt to ſtart without Cauſe. His Words 
ae theſe. . „„ | 
It is obſerv'd in Men, that if any clotted and colour- 
* ed Bits or Motes ſwim in this Humour, the Shapes of 
* ſeveral Inſects, as Gnats, Flies, Spiders, and the like, 
will ſeem to be flying before their Eyes, as has been of- 
* ten declared by Men who have had this Affliction. J_ 
* am therefore apt to believe, that many Horſes are not 
* without ſuch kind of congealed Bits floating in this Hu- 
ger ll mour, that without any evident or external Cauſe to oc- 
wit cafion it, are much given to ſtart, eſpecially with their 
: Head, the Repreſentation of the foreſaid Inſects moving 
od roll before the cryſtalline Humour, which makes them fear 
: * ſomething or other is ſtill flying into their Eye. 
recs . Yea, it is in human Bodies farther obſerv'd, that of- 
the i 2 tentimes ſeveral of theſe colour'd Particles in the watery 
Hor. Humour do gather together, and unite ſo cloſe, that they 
“ grow, as it were, into a Skin or Film, ſpreading betore 
es Will * the Sight of the Eye, which cauſes an abſolute Blindnels, 
nocht * and is that Diſeaſe which Phyſicians call a Cataract; 
app O 2 * whick 
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34 TheFARRIER's New Guide. Ch. XXIV. 
« which Diſeaſe the Animal we are treating of is much MW HA 
<< ſubject to, though we have not ſo proper a Term for i 
e . . | 
But a late eminent Phy/c:an has obſerved, that thee Ml Horſe 
| Repreſentations cannot be occafioned by any Kind of Mar. 
ter floating in the watery Humour, becauſe the Poſition of 
the Retina, and Convexity of the Cornea is ſuch, that al 
Bodies muſt be placed at a greater Diſtance from the Ex: 
than the aqueous Humour, or the Cornea, ta cauſe ſuch 
Appearances ; and therefore he ſays, thoſe Signs can only 
be exhibited, when the Parts of the Retina are over-much 
compreſſed by a Diſtention of the Arteries. And this may 
A Gutta Se. bappen, and is oftentimes the Cauſe of 
eee Gutta Serena, which is the laſt Sort of 
| Blindneſs which we mentioned, viz. where 
the Eye ſeems to have no viſible Defect in it. And ther- 
fore, as that Author has obſerv'd, whenever thoſe Sizn 
appear with a Cataract, any ſuch Cataract muſt at the 
fame time be accompanied with a Gutta Serena; for a Gut 
ta Serena is often the Concomitant of other Diſeaſes of the 
Eyes, but is only diſtinguiſhable as ſuch, when the Corn 
and Humours are tranſparent. Eu, 
The Signs Now I am apt to believe, there are hit 
very few who have bought many Hort, 
and have not had Experience of this Sort of Blindneß u 
their Coſt. And the Signs that Mr. Snape has attributed 
to a Cataract, when a Horſe ſtarts with his Head, if tha 
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is not the Effect of Fear, it is, no doubt, to be ſuſpett : 
as a Token of bad Eyes, and to denote that Imperfecto Mr; 
which we are now treating of : But there is one, which be N 
the moſt infallible, and more to be depended on than thn a 
other, v!z. when a Horſe moves his Ears backwards aMcims 
forwards, and often points them towards his Eyes, 2 "Mi mig 
he wanted to drive away Flies, when there are none nite 1 
him : And if he renew his ſhaking of his Ears, as often *M{lloy 
he is turned to a new and different Light, it may be then other 
with very good Reaſon, ſuſpected, his Eyes are defective than g 
tho' nothing appears outwardly upon them; and this Hue Li 
have oftcntimes obſerv'd in Horſes that were ill- ſighted, au No 
have known it ſometimes the Fore- runner of abſolute Blu how 
re's. The | a thoſe 
ITheſe being the Signs of a Gutta Serena, and the imme when 
diate Cauſe being a Diſtention of the ſmall Arteries preſin dition 
upon ſeveral Parts of the Retina, as was obſerv'd; WA coc 
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Chr. XV. Fa COLD, &c. 85 
erer therefore be the Procatartick Cauſe (as Phy/icians term 
:) whether from Colds, Surfeits, or from any Fault in a 
Horſe's Feeding, &c. it is very certain the Cure muſt con- 
t in all thoſe Things that are proper to open Obſtructions 
in the ſmalleſt Paſſages ; for by that Means thoſe in the Bot- 
tom of the Eye may be Hege a . 
Wherefore if your Horſe has Strength Ns 

enough to bear it, he ought, in the firſt Place 1% Care. 
to be Bled, and afterwards Purged two or three Times with 
the Remedies preſcrib'd in the preceeding Chapter ; but 
Rowelling muſt by no Means be neglected: And becauſe 
the Mineral Kingdom affords us with Medicines of the 


moſt powerful Operation in all ſuch obſtinate Caſes, Re- 


courſe may be had to the Antimonial Balls directed in the 
Farcin, or to the Cinnabar Balls in the ſame Chapter, or 


thoſe appointed for the Staggers; which being continued 


for ſome Time, will, no doubt, prevent Blindneſs : But if 
the Retina be ſo much compreſs'd as to loſe all Senſation, 
the Caſe will be very deſperate ; for this Sort of Blindneſs is 
eldom or never to be cured but in its Infancy, 


CHAP. XXV. 
Of a Cold and Morfounding. 


AFTER we have ſaid ſo much in another 4 Cold and im. 
Place concerning Fevers and Surfeits, we perfect Fever, 


need not take up much of the Reader's Time in explaining 


the Nature of a Cold; ſince a Cold, as ſuch, is no other 
tan an imperfect Fever, and affects the Body in many Cir- 
cumſtances, as we have deſcrib'd a Surfeit, only we thought 
might not be improper to tranſpoſe it to this Place, becauſe 
tle Diſeaſes of the Lungs, which we are to treat of in the 
ſollowiug Chapters, though they often proceed from divers 


other Cauſes, yet they have a greater Dependency on a Cold 


lan any other Diſtemper, as a Cold more eſpecially affects 
ne Lungs, and the Part appertaining to them. 

Now the Cauſes of a Cold are ſufficiently The Cauſe of 
own to every one, being produced of all Colas. 
When a Horſe has been very much heated, and in this Con- 
dition expos'd to the ſharp Air, without being at ſome Pains 
o cool him by degrees, and neglecting to rub off the Sweat, 
yhich ſtrikes a Chillineſs and Damp over the whole Body ; 


O 3 per- 


noſe things that cauſe a ſudden Stagnation of the Pores; as 
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86 The FARRIEFR's New Guide. Chap. XXV. CH 
permitting a Horſe to drink cold Water, while extremely J 
hot; expoſing a Horſe that is tender and well kept to the large 
Night Air: And ſometimes many of the fame Symptom t 
will happen when the Air is too much rarify'd and thin; ow 
for by that means its Preſſure is not ſufficient to force the _— 
Blood through the ſmall Veſſels of the Lungs, but will oe. J ae 
caſion a Stagnation there, and cauſe a Difficulty of Breath: nin 
ing, which will be accompanied with a Cough; and thi 
Sort, if not ſpeedily cured, is the moſt Dangerous, boy e 
as to its immediate and future Effects. * 
3 The Signs are, Dulneſs, want of Appetit, Ml e 
8 Cound, and running at the Note. an _ 
ſometimes it affects the Eyes, as we have already obſerved; tt 
and in moſt young Horſes, cauſes Swellings about th bt 
Kernels of the Throat. . 

| The Cough proceeds from a Diſtention of the Lung, 
which ſtreightens the Paſſages of Reſpiration, or it proce 
from a Defluxion of Rheum, from the Kernels of th 


Windpipe being then relax'd and diſtended ; and when tte N 
Diſcharges from thence happen to be pretty confidenl, = 
it is by Farriers faid to be a wet Cough ; but when a Hor *P7 

Coughs without any great Matter of Diſcharge, it is tha Ml ., h 
call'd a dry Cough, and is look d upon as an ill Prognoſid. . 4 

But a dry Cough is not always a bad Prognoſtich . | 
they Imagine ; for in the Beginning of a Cold it often h-. Þ 
pens only from the Oppreffion of the Lungs, when de .. .- 
imalls Veſiels, towards their Extremities, are over- char .. 0 

inſomuch that the Air which a Horſe-draws in, is not abl Te 
to penetrate through their whole Subſtance, ſo as 0 n 
enter into all the little Bladders, but is ſuddenly repuldM 2! 
back again, and occaſions him often to cough, while it ww 
meets With a Portion to the fame Air, before the Action * | 
of Reſpiration is begun; and we may oftentimes obſert Ku. 
the ſame Symptom in Horſes that are narrow cheſted, 1 
upon a very {light Cold ; becauſe in that Caſe, when tht 3 
Blood-veſlels are full, they have not Room for a ſuffcen © 
Elevation. But if a dry, husky Cough continue after the a 
common Symptoms of a Cold are paſt, it is then to be 8 
very much ſuſpected as a thing that will be of ill Cone We 
quence, as being the Fore- runner of a Conſumption. BY «, 
We ſhall ſhew the Reaſon of this in its proper Place; a . 5 
in the mean Time proceed to the Cure of a Cold, wil ., 1 
it is Unattended with any other Accidents than what a . be 


common. | 


The 


y (LE XXV. Of COLD, &. 87 
| The firſt thing to be done in a Cold, is to take a pretty 
large Quantity of Blood from the Neck-vein, if the Horſe 
the is otherwiſe in good Caſe, and full of Fleſh ; but if- he be 
low and poor, the Loſs of too much Blood may be preju- 
dicial to him: But yet as all Colds, for the moſt Part, 
eue WY fect the Lungs more or leſs, Blood ought in the Begin- 
F. ing to be drawn away, tho) the Quantity be but ſmall ; 
2 Fel for here it is neceſſary, as in all other Caſes where the Blood 
ho is too viſcid, to give it more Room in the Veſſels. 
It he labours and breathes with Difficulty, and at ſome 
times appears to be in much Pain, he may be Bled a ſecond 
time; and if his Blood looks of a florid red Colour, and has 
| little or no Serum in it, and the Pain ſtill continues, after 
* the Space of twelve Hours he may be Bled a third time, to 
3 prevent an Impoſthumation in his Lungs, or ſudden Death ; 
for it ſometimes happens, that Horſes are ſeiz'd in the Be- 
he ginning of a Cold with a Pleuriſy, or Peripneamony, when“ 
* no one near them knows the Cauſe of their Agony. 
| After Blooding, if your Horſe be coſtive, as is not un- 
my common in the Beginning of a Cold, Jet him have the fol- 
7. a owing Clyſter. „ 5 8 | 
| © Take Mallows and Marſh-mallows, of each three 
* handfuls ; Mercury and Pellitory, of each one handful ; 
* boil them for the Space of half an Hour in three Quarts 
* of Water, and to the ſtrained Decoction add half a 
* Pound of T reacle, coarſe Sugar, or Honey, and the fame 
„Quantity of Oil or Butter, to be injected Blood-warm, 
* andrepeated as often as needful. _ e 
If a Lax or Looſeneſs happens, it muſt not be too ſoon 
ſtopp'd, for ſometimes the Diſeaſe terminates that Way, eſ- 
pecially if he has been ſurfeited ; but if it continues too long, 
and cauſes ſore and painful Gripes, it muſt then be treated 
according to the Method laid down tor the Cure of that 
Kind of Looſeneſs which is accompanied with a Cholick. 
To recover loſt Appetite, which is a Symptom that at- 
tends every violent Cold, he muſt be exerciſed every Day 
more or leſs, with Chewing Balls, and kept to very moderate 
Feeding: The following Arman may allo be made Uſe of, 
which I can promiſe to be much the beſt of its Kind. | 
** Take Honey of Roſes half a Pound, the Inſide of a 
* white Manchet finely crumbled, Cinnamon and Nutmegs 
of each an Ounce, Gallangal, Zedoary, and Calamus 
ata Aromaticus, of each an Ounce and a half. Let all theſe 
* be made into a fine Powder, and incorporated with the 
The Q 4 „ Honey 


„ Paſte;” and let him now and then have the 
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% Honey of Roſes, adding Syrup of Lemons, as much 28 
As necellagy to make it into the Conſiſtency of a thin 
uanti 
of a Walnut given him upon the End of a Bull's Py 
- firſt ſoak'd in Water, and then beat ſoft; his Tongue muſt 
be pulPd to one Side, and the Pizzle put up to the Back- 
part of his Mouth, letting him Chew upon it afterwards, 
For his Cough, let the following Drench be given him, 
„Take Hyſſop-water one Pint, diflolye in it fou 
«© Ounces of the Juice of Liquotice, otherwiſe called Sa. 
« iſh Fuice, and two Ounces of brown Sugar-candy, take 
the Roots of Elicampain, round or long Birthwort, and 
“ Gentian, of each half an Ounce; the Seeds of Fen: 
greek and Lintſeed, of each three Drams ; Gallangi 
and Cinnamon, of each two Drams. Let all theſe hs 
« made into a fine Powder, and mix'd with the Hyſloy- 
4 water and Liquorice, after which add to it a Pint of 
„ White-wine or Ale, and give it in a Horn. | 
Let this be repeated once a Day until the Cold he 
looſen'd, and that your Horſe begins to feed plentifull, 
and his Eyes look brisk and lively, and the Matter fron 
his Noſe (if there be a Running from thence) grows thick 
and well digeſted. But the following will be till mor 
efficacious, and, indeed, interior to none that can be give 
in this Caſe; e. LO „ 
** Take three or four Heads of white Poppies, two Hant- 
«© fuls of Coltsfoot, four Ounces of Lintſeed, boil them in 
«© three Pints of Water till one is conſum'd, add to it four 
«© Ounces of the Juice of Liquorice, diſſolved in the Hy: 
*© lop-water, as above directed, adding allo the Powdes 
as in the former Preſcription. | 
The following Powder out of Solleyſell may be mick 
and us'd upon Occaſion, which I believe will not be tit 
leſs acceptable, that it has all the Ingredients of the Dis 
pente ... . 
© Take Bay- berries, Gentian, round Birthwort, Myni, 
* Flower- de- luce, Shavings of Harts- horn, and Elicam- 
** pain, of each four Ounces; Zedoary, Cummin-ſced 
Aniſeeds, and Savin, of each two Ounces; Cinnamon 
half an Ounce, Cloves two Drams, Flowers of Cott 


Poppies dry d two Ounces.” The Doſe is two Ounce 


infus'd all Night in Wine. 


The celebrated Horſe-Balls of Markham may allo be 


given, one in a Morning, for ſeveral Days together. Ti! 
are us made: | A « Tale 


prop 
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« Take Aniſeeds, Cummin-ſeeds, Foenu- Markham's 
« greek, Carthamus- ſeeds, Elicampain- Balls. 
« Root, Flower of Brimſtone, and brown 
« Sugar-candy, of each two Ounces, beaten and ſearced 
« yery fine. Then take an Ounce of the Juice of Liquo- 
« rice, and diſſolve it in half a Pint of White-wine, which 
done, take three Ounces of the Syrup of Coltsfoot, of 
« Sallet Oil and Honey, of each half a Pint. Let theſe 
« he mix'd with the former, and with as much Wheat- 
« flower as will bind and knit them all together, work 
them into a ſtiff Paſte, and make them into Balls as big 
« as a large French Walnut, or as big as a Hen's Egg. 
Some ule, inſtead of the Syrup of Coltsfoot, two Ounces 
of the Coltsfoot dry'd and made into Powder; others add 
an Ounce of the Chimical Oil of Aniſeeds, which is very 
proper, as Horſes are much ſubject to Wind and Flatu- 
ncies in their Bowels; and many ather Alterations I have 
ken which are not material. | | 
The chief Vertue of theſe Balls conſiſts 
in their mollifying and ſoftening Quality, 
whereby they take off from the Acrimony and Sharpneſs of 
the Rheums, which occaſion tickling Coughs, by which 
means they alſo fatten ſome Horſes. But if it ſhould, up- 
on any Occaſion, be neceſſary to make them more deterſive 
and cleanſing, the Quantity of the Flower of Brimſtone 
may be increas'd, and the Honey proportionably, or there 
may be added to them the Powder of the Roots of Smallage, 
dry'd Hyſſop, and Horſe-mint, the Tops of Fir, and the 
like, which will make them a moſt excellent and ſafe Scour- 
ing tor Horſes, by breaking thoſe Viſcidities which obſtruct 
the ſmall Paſſages of the Lungs, the Liver, and other prin- 
cipal Bowels, caufing Purſineſs and Difficulty of Breathing. 
But in extemporaneous, or off-hand Applications, thoſe 
Cleanſers which are ſufficiently known to all Farriers, vis. 
Garlik, Onions, Brimſtone, Honey, Barbadaes-Tar, or 
common Tar, when rightly adjuſted, and when a Horſe is 
not overmuch cloy'd with them, may be ot Service; and 
as they are exceeding powerful in their Operation, they 
Often ſucceed, and that very ſoon. | 
But in the Cure of a Cold, nothing is more material than 
a due Care of a Horſe's Feeding and Dreſſing, and likewiſe 
of his Exerciſe ; and therefore beſides Moderation in his 
Feeding, which we have already obſery'd to be neceſſary, 
Whatever Food is given him ought to be ſomewhat open- 
gs 


Their Vertue. 
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ing, as ſcalded Bran, or Barley inſtead of Oats ; and in h 
Water thoſe things that are diluting, and will promote the 
Diſcharges by Sweat and Urine, as the Sa! Polychretyn, NW. 
Sal Prunellz, crude Tartar, and crude Sal Armoniaci, i. dete 
ready deſcribed in putrid and malignant Fevers ; for a vi. 
lent Cold comes the neareſt to Fevers of a malignant Kin; MH, 
and is often the Fore-runner of ſuch Fevers, as we my 
ſometimes obſerve ; and therefore all thoſe things are neceſ 
fary that help to carry off the groſſer Parts of the Serin, rdiny 


for by that Means a due and uniform Circulation of t Exer 
Blood is the ſooner recovered. 5 | 4 
And this is al ſo greatly forwarded by moderate Exercif - 
Ef, by rubbing and dreſſing ; and if you find your Horſe 9 a by 
himfelf inclinable to ſweat, which often happens in the K nn 
ginning of a Cold, or if he lies under a heavy Oppreſn, — 
thoſe Diſcharges may be then eaſily promoted by wam * 


Clcathing; and, if neceflary, may be yet more forwarde 
4 | by giving him an Ounce of Venice Treacle in a Pint «BW 1 
White-wine or Treacle-water. And Laſtly, rl 
If the Running at the Noſe be likely t 5 
continue too long after the other Symptom Fe 
are in a great Meaſure gone off, let him h Will 
once a Day, for ſome Time, a Decotion 
made with three or four handfuls of Red- t re 
Leaves, an Ounce of Pomegranate Bark, and an Ou il « 
and a half of Diaſcordium diſſolw'd in it, and let his NI 
be often ſyring*d with ſome of the ſame Decoction, or wit 
Honey of Roſes, which is much the ſame ; and by follov- Bl pe. 
ing this Method, you may prevent it turning to the Glar- 
ders, unleſs your Horſe be alſo conſumptive ; in whit the] 
Caſe it will be very hard to put a Stop to it. 


CHAP. XZXVL. ling! 
Of Cheſt-foundering, &c. Bloc 


CB. founder. T H E Diſcaſe that goes under this Deno- MM Flar 
ing bears an mination in Horſes, comes the neare! WM a Re 


To prevent the 

Running at the 

Noſe turning to 
the Glanders. 


| oo %% of any to that which in a human Bodys ſwe! 
Pleurih. called a Pleuriſy, or Peripneumonia, whic I Plat 
is an Inflammation of the Lungs or Pleura, accompanie I ten 
with Pain and Difficulty of Breathing, | A 

I Dd ings that 
The Cauſe, The Cauſe is from all the ſame things gre: 


produce a Cold, as expoſing a Horſe when ning 
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car. XXVI. Of Cheſt-founderinp, &c. gr 


je is hot to the cold Air, riding him at that time into cold 


Water, or letting him have cold Water to drink; and 


therefore it is ſometimes introduc'd by a Cold. 

Sometimes it proceeds from a Horſe's eating unwholſome 
Hay, and bad rovinder, or his Feeding on cold frozen 
Grafs in Winter, eſpecially if he has not been us'd to it; 
hut the moſt common and ordinary Cauſe, is the over- 
riding a foul-body'd Horſe that has not been accuſtom'd to 
Exerciſe, for then his Blood being agitated, and put into a 
more than ordinary degree of Motion, paſſes forward into 
the Lungs or Pleura in great Quantity, and very much 
ditends the ſmall Veſſels there, but becauſe of its Viſcidity 
t ſuddenly ſtagnates, and occaſions Pain and Inflammation, 
with the other Symptoms we have already mention'd. 
And therefore young Horſes, as their Bodies are moſt apt 
to be Foul, and their Blood of unequal Fluidity, are the 
moſt liable to Cheſt-Foundering, 

The Signs are, an exceſſive heaving of the The Signs. 
Flanks, ſtarting with Pain as often as he of- | 
fers to move; when violent, it is always accompanied with 


mation, it goes off as ſoon as that is removed. | 
But a Horſe is often faid to be Cheſt-foun- The Cure of 

&r'd in his Body, when there are no vitible Che/? -Founatey- 
Symptoms of much Pain, only an Oppreſſi- , an 

on; but as this even proceeds from the ſame 2 ng of 
Cauſes, and as it produces many of the fame r Body. 

Effects, as breaking the Horſe's Wind, melting his Greaſe, 
and all other Diſeaſes that follow ſuch an Oppreſſion on 
the Lungs, and other Bowels, it ought, in the Cure, to be 
treated much after the ſame Manner as if there was Pain 
and Inflammation, only that Blooding may be more ſpa- 
ingly us'd; for when there is ſuch an Oppreſſion that a 
Horſe cannot Breathe, but is like to be ſuffocated, then 
Blooding muſt be repeated, as the leſſer Evil. 


And in this Caſe I would always recommend opening the 
Flank-veins, or thoſe of the Infide of the Thigh, to make 


a Revulſion, which will be found much more fate, and an- 
lwer the End much better than Bleeding in the Neck or 
Plate-veins, as is uſually, practiſed in ſuch Caſes, for this of- 

ten Cauſes a greater Derivation upon the Lungs or Pleura. 
And becauſe a Cheſt-founder'd Horſe has oftentimes a 
great Inward Heat and Coſtiveneſs, eſpecially in the Begin- 
mung, he ought to have an emollient Clyſter given — 
| | that 


2 Fever; but as the Fever is only an Effect of the Inflam- 
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ſion, which does not hinder a Horſe from lying down, not 
keep him altogether from Feeding, the Method we hays 


if he be alſo addicted to a Cough, the Remedies for that In. 


bas been Bled, and had a Clyſter injected, let the following 
Drench be given him to promote Sweat. | 


When thole things are done, let one of the following 


another in the Afternoon, an Hour before Watering Tine. 


that inſerted in the preceeding Chapter for a Cold, which 
may be repeated as often as there is Occaſion ; and if then 
be no Symptoms of Pain, but only Heavineſs and Oppreſ 


laid down for the Cure of a Surfeit is to be followed. An; 


tention are likewiſe to be made uſe of. 1 
But if you find him in Pain, and full of Agony, after he 


Take Milk-water one Pint and a half, Freacle- water 
< half a Pint, diſſolve in the Treacle-water fix Grains 0 
<© Camphire, afterwards add an Ounce and a half of Yeni. 
er T7eacle, or Mithridate, or two Ounces of London Try 
< (le, mix all together, and give it your Horſe thro” a Hom, 

Afterwards let him be walk'd a little, and well cloath'; 
and when he is inclinable to drink, let him have warm W. 
ter ſtrew'd with Oatmeal © | 


Balls be given him twice a Day, one in the Morning, and 


Take Conſerve of Red-roſes two Ounces, Sperma (ain 
c fi one Ounce, Linſeed and Fenugreek-ſeeds in Po WM io 
of each an Ounce and a half, Liquorice Powder two Wl Wir 
« Ounces. Let theſe be made into four Balls, with ſven full, 
Oil, or Oil of Sweet Almonds, as is ſufficient. _ Lun 
The Uſe of theſe muſt be continued for ſeveral Days; ¶ that 
and when the violent Symptoms are abated, he may, by Ml is of 
Degrees, be inur'd to Exerciſe, which, with a cleankns WM whi 


Diet, will perfect the Cure. 1 
| | | | 1 8 | ving 
CHAP. XXVIE by 

Os 7 5 we 

Of Purſrve, Broken-winded, and Conſumptir 7 
Caſes. | Ho 


T is ſufficiently known to any one who is the leaſt ac· I big 
quainted with the Animal Oeconomy, that whatever I Pro 


cauſes an over-great Influx of Blood into the Lungs,and other N of 


Parts adminiſtring to Reſpiration, will occafion a Heaving I ben 
of the Flanks, and Dithculty of Breathing ; and therefore I ep 
there are very few Ditgates of any Kind, but what are accom 

| panled 


Cyar. XXVII. Of Broken-winded Caſes. 9; 
ranied more or leſs with thoſe Symptoms. Conſumpti ve 

hich gut the Diſeaſes that come under our pre- and Broten- 
ther ent Conſideration, are ſuch as have their Dane Caſes, 
pre. I chef and principle Seat in the Lungs, pro- 7794*4 from 


VI. 


fome Diſorder of 


nt ceeding from an Ulcer, or ſome inward % Lungs, &c. 


have M Waſting, whereby the ſmall Veſſels are wore 
Am ind abraded by the Acrimony and Sharpneſs of the com- 
t lu. non Diſcharges, or from ſome obſtinate Stagnation, hin- 
ding the Air from penetrating, ſo as to elevate and lift 
er he em up in the Action of Reſpiration, or when there is 
wing WM tough mucilaginous Matter ſeparated in the Branches of 
the Windpipe, for all ſuch Things will occaſion a very 
water Bi great Diſturbance in the Flanks of a Horſe; and when + 
ns of Wi Horſe has any of thoſe Infirmities upon him, he may juſt- 
ene y be term'd Purſive, or Broken-winded. | | 
Tra. The Cauſe is from Colds, Surfeits, and Causd by 
om, Wl ther Diſeaſes that have never been tho- Co/dr and other 
the; WW roughly carried off, but chiefly obſtinate Diſeaſes affed- 
W.. Colds, for by them the Lungs are in a more *"s Dy * : 
epecial Manner affected; and therefore e TO Hr 


wins WW whatever brings on a Cold, or other Diſeaſes OY 5 
and affecting the Lungs, may be look'd upon as the Procatar- 
"ime, t, or remote Cauſe of Broken-wind, or Purſineſs. The 
C. WM ating of unwholſome Food, and feeding in a bad Air, 
we ao bring on theſe Diſorders : But many Horſes have their 
two Wind broke by ill Uſage, as hard Riding when they are 
ſwen BR full, for by that Means their Blood is thrown into the 
Lungs, with ſo much Impetuoſity, and in ſuch Quantity, 
Jays; hat it ſuddenly cauſes Foundering and Inflammation, which 
v, s oftentimes followed with an inward Abſceſs, or Ulcer, 


which proves incurable. | - 

The common and uſual Signs are, a hea- The Signs. 
ging and beating of the Flanks, ſometimes _ 
a wheezing and rattling ; and in ſome deſperate Caſes, a a 
ſwelling of the Kernels about the Throat, and a glander'd 


ming 


running at the Noſe. JS. | | 
But here it is to be obſerv'd, that ſome Several Caſes 
Horſes may be Purfive and Short- winded, whereinaHorſe 
and exhibit ſeveral of theſe abovemention'd 724 be Pur, 
digns, and yet their Caſe not dangerous, nor _ pag Nj 
properly to come under the Denomination 2 2 
of a Broken-wind, or Conſumption ; for 3 


8 d yet be free 
lome Horſes are naturally thick - winded, fron thas 975 
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ers, for by that Means their Blood is, for the moſt Part, 


gross and viſcid, and paſſes with ſome Difficulty through th 


ſmall Veſſels of the Lungs, which being alſo frequenty 
preſs'd by a full Stomach, will not only occaſion Purſiyx. 
neſs, but ſometimes a Cough ; yet as ſuch are very apt h 
turn broken- winded, they ſhould be kept to ſpare and cle 
Feeding, or have conſtant and daily Exerciſe. 
Moſt young Horſes that have been habituated to Fþ 
will blow upon the leaft Exerciſe, eſpecially if they de 
fat; and that proceeds alſo from a thick and plentify 
Blood; but it is very well known, that if ſuch Horſe a 
not over-labour'd while in this Condition, but by Degres 
harden'd and inur'd to Exerciſe, thoſe Symptoms will {og 
vaniſh; and if the Helps of Phyſick are required, their]. 
orders may ſpeedily be remov'd by Bleeding, and very mg. 
derate Scouring. MET us 

Horſes that are poor, and in a low Condition, when 
they are exerciſed beyond their Strength and Feeding, yil 
alſo heave and labour, as if they were broken-winded; x 
alſo thoſe that have been ſick, or lie under ſome Diſtn- 
per that waſtes their vital Spirits, though their Lung: 
perfectly ſound ; or if a Horſe has had any immodent 
Diſcharges by Blood or Dung, any of thoſe will cauk : 
Horſe to heave and labour for Breath, as if he was broken- 
winded: But as in all theſe Caſes this ſeeming Oppreſion 
proceeds only from a Scarcity of Blood and Spirits, ther 
not being what is ſufficient to actuate and elevate the Lung 
and Cheſt, the Symptoms wear off by good Care and 
Feeding. | OE EY 

And La/ti/y, We may obſerve ſome Horſes, that have n0 
_ inward Infirmity, blow and wheeze, from an Impertfection 
in the Paſlages between the Mouth and Noſe, which hap 
pens the more readily to Horſes, as they draw in and ex. 
pel their Breath chiefly at the Noſe.z but that ImperfeCtion 
is eaſily diſtinguiſh'd, for albeit his Flanks move like! 
broken-winded Horſe, while he is in Action, yet as foo 
as he is ſtopp'd, that Agitation goes off, and nothing far 
ther is to be taken Notice of in his Breathing but what 
natural. And there are ſome Horſes ſhort-winded from 


the Narrowneſs of their Cheſt, which is plainly diſcert 
able as oſten as they are put to gallop, or to any Labou!, 
But where that Defe& proceeds from ſome Imperfectiol 
of the Lungs, it is eaſily enough diſtinguiſhed ;*becaule 1 
all Caſes where the Lungs are hurt, tho' a Horſe's F lank 
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vill heave and work moſt impetuouſly upon Exerciſe, 
et even when he ſtands in the Stable, there is no Interval 
ee from that Agitation, but he ſtill labours more or 
less. | 
Now Aa 
touch'd or broke, 


Horſe is ſaid to have his Wind What Horſes 
according to the Nature e properly de- 
and Degree of Efficacy in the Diſtemper; e in their 
or ſome Horſes will laſt a great while wit“! - 
Infirmities of this Kind, and continue at the fame Paſs, 
and do abundance of Service, and yet be abſolutely incu- 
table ; ſome waſte and decline gradually, and others very 
uddenly ; all which we ſhall endeavour to explain. 

The Diſorders that affect the Wind of a Horſe, yet not 
o as to cauſe a ſudden Waſte and Decay, are chiefly of 
two Kinds. / 1 „ 

In the Fiyſt, Tho' a Horſe has no Intervals free from a 
Working and Agitation of his Flanks, yet if he coughs but 


ſeldom, and has no Moiſture proceeding from his Noſe, 


nor does waſte in his Body, it is a Sign that his Infirmity 
moceeds from ſome obſtinate Obſtructions in the ſmall 
Veſlels of the Lungs, or from chalky Matter ingender'd in 
hem, which hinders the Air from paſſing into all the little 
Air Bladders, ſo that they cannot be fully inflated and di- 
tended, or it may be caus'd by ſome Adheſion to the Pleu- 
a and Ribs, for then the Lungs cannot be ſufficiently de- 
preſs d; and a Horſe in this Condition muſt have his No- 
ſrils frequently contracted in ſucking in the Air, but will 
never Breathe out freely. | 

The next is different from the former, and ſhews itſelf 
by other diſtinguiſhing Signs; for, as in the fiſt Caſe, a 
Horſe ſeldom coughs but when in Exerciſe, or when his 
stomach and Guts are full; in the laſt, a Horſe will cough 
pretty often, but eſpecially upon every ſlight Cold, and at 
the ſame time is frequently troubled with a W heezing, and' 
Rattling in his Pipes; all which proceeds from a thick mu- 
claginous Matter fticking in the Branches of the Wind- 
pipe, that not only muſt occaſion frequent Coughing, 
. alſo cauſe a conſtant heaving and working of the 

anks. 1 

The Diſorders that cauſe a total Decay, and which may 
not improperly be ſaid to conſtitute a Conſumption, are 
alſo reducible to two Kinds: The firſt is, when there is 
2 Waſte occaſioned by an Over-relaxation in the glan- 
dulous Parts, and a too great Diſcharge of the JE, 

Whic 
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which are only allotted to keep the Lungs moiſt ; any 
the ſecond is, when there is an Ulcer formed in them 
And theſe are diſtinguiſhable from the former in this, thy 
where-ever there is a Decay, either by an Ulcer, or by fy 'F 
a Waſte as we have been ſpeaking of, a Horſe will be ai 
to bear no Manner of Exerciſe without a Sinking and Loy. 
neſs of his Spirits; and as his Diſtemper continues, loſs 
_ Fleſh, turns flabby, and is ſubject to hectick Diſorder, 
whereas in the other Caſes, a Horſe will go through | 
Journey, or perform any other Exerciſe, if he be well w 
without any conſiderable Infirmity, excepting that of hz * 
Flanks. However, as this Diſtinction is not ſo eaſt * 
made in a Beginning Conſumption, while a Horſe as , ob 
retains ſome Strength and Vigour, his Cough ought ter 
fore chiefly to be "obſerved ; for if that be ſhort and vehs- 
ment, or hollow and ſounding, it is then very much to K 
doubted ; for ſuch Coughs as theſe generally attend where 
there is an Ulcer in the Lungs, or where there is a cop 
ſtant Waſte, by the Superfluity of the common Dj 
charges. i 
But we ſhall now proceed to the Om | 

TO Cove. And firſt of all, as to thoſe Defects in th I 
Wind of a Horſe, which are caus'd by obſtinate Obſtru-?Wſ « 
tions in the ſmalleſt Arteries, or chalky Matter, &. 
though we do not propoſe any abſolute Relief in . bet 
Caſes, as we ſcarcely imagine any thing can be exhibit, rp. 
either to penetrate through hard and obſtinate Obſtrue 
tions, or diſlodge foreign Matter ingender'd in the Lung Bal 
or remove Adheſions, that perhaps have been begun beiorl wc 
the Horſe was foal'd ; yet becauſe a Horſe may till n u 
of Service, notwithſtanding theſe Infirmities, he fhoull 70 
now and then have ſuch chings given him as are gen Th. 
opening, and are fit to lubricate "all the Patlages, and ts 2 
der tham glib and eaſy ; for which Purpoſe we recomment 1] 5 
Markham:'s Balls, or any Compoſition of the like Inge 7. 


inder 
5 oubll 


dients; he may a io lometimes have a little clean Antimonſ fare 
given him. of 1 
Reeder and Ras the principal Thing to be cbierved, with 


is the common Feeding and Exe: cite of u nad 
| Hories ; tho' I need not lay down any Me ind 
thoa for it, becauſe every one knows that the ordinal All 
Rules are to be obſerved in the ſtricteſt Senſe, with reipxſ. * 
to broken- Winied Horſes. For albeit Exerciſe is us Ne Whos f 
jJary to them as to any other,” yet whet it is in the 4 re 


Fare, 
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moderate, or if it be given upon the Stomach, its Ef- 
s are for the moſt Part very bad; and he that would 
me ſuch an Horſe much Water to drink, or keep his 


fuck conſtantly full, muſt be but a very young Groom: 

Ver when the Stomach is full of Hay or Water, as it lies 
on a Level with the Lungs in all ſuch Creatures, it is 
lo. more apt to preſs forwards upon the Midriff, and 

den nder the Action of the Lungs, which cannot but be very 

gh 2 roubleſome in all Caſes where they are any wiſe defec- 
* ne, as we daily obſerve in purſive and broken-winded 

I Is | | 5 5 Eng” 


orſes. 


eg As to thoſe Horſes who have thick mucilaginous Mat- 
ar obſtructing the Pipes, and whoſe Lungs muſt alſo be 
_ ery humid, and, as it were, more relaxed than natural; 
ebe 


beit the fame Rules are to be obſerved in their Oeconomy 
Diet and Exerciſe, as in the former Caſe; and though 
e fame Remedies are alſo very proper, yet becauſe this 
temper is ſometimes more violent by Fits than at other 
mes, and may therefore require Medicines of more pow- 
Efficacy; beſides Blooding, which is neceſſary when 
e Oppeſſion is upon him, the following Balls may be 
ven with good Succeſs. _ VVV 
Take Galbanum and Gum Ammoniacum, of each a 
Quarter of a Pound, Burdock-root half a Pound ; firſt 
beat them well in a Mortar with two Ounces of the 
Flowers of Benjamin; then add by Degrees ſweet Oil, 
until you bring them into a Paſte fit to be made into 
Balls weighing two Ounces each. Let your Horſe have 
two of theſe every Day, one in the Morning, and another 
In the Afternoon, two Hours before Water, keeping him 
yd up to the Rack all that while. | 
cell The following Balls may be alſo given with good Suc- 
nd fel. 6, and may be eaſily procured at all Times, and almoſt 
ment Al Places. 59 | | ” 
0 Inge Take four Heads of Garlick, an Ounce of Horſe-radiſh, 
mog temp them in a Mortar; then add an Ounce and an half 
of Flour of Brimſtone, and work them into a Maſs 
with as much ſweet Oil as is ſufficient: Let theſe be 
made into two Balls, one to be taken in the Morning, 
and the other in the Afternoon, as above- directed. 
All the Remedies preſcrib'd in a Cold, are alſo profit- 
e and uſeful in this Caſe; and he may have ſome- 
nes ſcalded Barley inſtead of Oats; and nothing will be 
re proper than Barley boil'd in his Water with Liquo- 
| - rice, 
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rice, which he will drink with Pleaſure after he has bert 
Yan ETD „ 
We now proceed to the Cure of thoſe Horſes that 
broken-winded and conſumptive, which is only to be 2 
_ tempted in the Beginning, and before they begin to fl 
much away; for Horſes in this Condition will often eaty 
Exceſs, and keep up their Body that Way, if they are ng 
put to daily Labour; and becauſe a proper Diet in th 
Caſe is the moſt likely to ſucceed, he ſhould, in the fi 
Place, be reſtricted from eating too much Hay, and faq 
drinking too much Water, eſpecially at a Time, and th 
for the Reaſons already alledg'd ; for what he wants in th 
may eaſily be made up another Way. 1 
Therefore let the Mixture of Linſeed and Fenugre 
ſeeds be given him frequently in his Corn, and ſometing 
a few of the greater hot Seeds, as thoſe of Fennel, Ci 
ways, and Aniſe; in his Water may be boiled three orſ 
Handfuls of Barley,, with a little Liquorice or Honey d 
ſolv'd in it ; but he muſt not be uſed conſtantly to the Lf 
quorice, eſpecially if he appear to waſte very much, for 
may in that Caſe prove over deterfive. _—= 
He ought to have Exerciſe more or leſs every Day; 
that muſt be moderate, and only when the Weather 8 d 
for by this Means the "Toughneſs of the Blood is broke,at 
all the Diſcharges kept free and open. = 
If he be at any Time ſeized with an Oppreſſion, and 
more than ordinary Difficulty of Breathing, he oughtl 
Have a Vein opened in his Flank, or on the Infide of 
Thigh, from whence may be taken a ſmall Quantty 
Blood; but this muſt be only gone about when there ö. 
ſolute Neceflity for it. 8 


The following Balls may be given, and continued i 
good Succeſs, Qc, 

* Take of Myrrh and Gum Benzoin of each four Ou 
« Gum Arabick, the Roots of Orrice, round Birthw 
and the Shavings of Hartſhorn or Ivory, of each two 
ces, Galangal and Zedoary of each an Ounce, Fen 
ſeeds, Cummin-ſeeds, and Fenugreek, of each an Ou 
and a half: Let theſe be beat into a fine Powder, I 

ce made up into a ſtiff Paſte with Honey, or Syrup of off 

foot, then work into the whole an Ounce of the com 
B:lfam of Sulphur, and let them be made into Bals, 
Bigneſs of a large Walnut, whereof one is to be 


every Morning and Afternoon, an Hour before Wai 
$6 Time, | | | 


cc 
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bel An pectoral Herbs, as Maiden-hair, Colts-foot; Rocket, 
gabious, and the like; all healing Balſams and Gums, 
t nnd all the Remedies directed in this and the two preceed- 
e A Chapters, may be profitably given in Broken-winded; 
0 enſumptive Caſes. But if your Horſe, notwithſtanding 
eat ese Helps, turns Poor and Emaciate, low in his Spirits, 
© ad addicted to ſweat, heaves to his Chine, and, with a 
| feduplicated Motion, farts much and often, coughs and 
e Wes, ſounds hollow, and looks ghaſtly, with his Eye- 
s fallen, you had better give him to the Crows, than 
due at the Expence of his keeping, for his future Services 
0 u never be anſwerable to it. . 
reel 
une 
0 
or foi 
e ( 
the LW 
), for 


CH AP. XXVIII. 
f the Glanders and Mourning of the Chine. 


PHE Glanders is a Flux or running of corrupt Matter 

from the Noſe of a Horſe, which is of different Co- 
us, white, yellow, green, or black, according to the 
wee of Malignity, or according as it has been of a long 
ſhort continuance. _ : 8 . 
Concerning the Nature and Cauſe of this Diſcharge, 
uthors have given very ſtrange and unintelligible Ac- 
uns; ſome have aſcrib'd it to the Lungs, ſome to the 
ken, ſome to the Liver and Kidneys, and ſome to the 
un; and when it has continued ſo long that the Mat- 
becomes of a blackiſh Colour, as is uſual in its laſt Stage, 
have imagined it to come from the Spine; and from 
ce have called it the Mourning of the Chine, Mr. 
Fr, in his Anatomy, has taken Notice of the Farriers 
akes concerning this Diſtemper ; and altho' there are 
ne things in his Account of it that are liable to Excep- 
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two O yet becauſe it is much more rational than any thing 

fem iitherto been advanc'd upon the Subject; and likewiſe 

n Ou Wle the Authority of ſo eminent a Farrier may, no 

wer, 1 7 Weg with moſt Readers, we ſhall therefore give 
ace here. 

: "2 That Author having in the 5th Chapter Mr. Snape's 

» Bale 34 Book ſhewn the Uſe of the Glan- Account of the 


Q pituitaria, and that there can be no Glanders and 


„charge 7 : ourning of 
Was ge from it into the Noſe, falls into Nn 


olowingDigreſſion concerning the Glan- 
2 | ders ; 
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ders; wherein he obſerves, that the Matter which iſſue! 
ſo plentifully out of the Noſes of Horſes that have 90 
great Colds, or are glandered, falls not, as he himſelf hy 
ſome time believed, from the Brain, but that it was ſep; 
rated from the arterial Blood by the Glands or Kernels o 
the upper Part of the Inſide of the Noſe, which, he fayy i 
the more readily to be believed, becauſe the other Gland 
are ſwell'd at the ſame time, and particularly thoſe under 
Horſe's Jaws, that being one of the moſt certain Signs of 


Horſe's inclining to the Glanders. 


But he goes on in th 


following Words: And this may ſerve to convict of Err 
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all our ancient Authors, who did hold (and our Prad 
tioners, who at this Day do hold) that the Glands 
proceed from a Defect and Waſteing in the Brain; 2 
that all that ſnotty Matter comes from thence, whic 
iſſues out of the Noſe ; which, were it ſo, all the Bra 
in the Horſe's Head would not be ſufficient to ſupply 
with Matter for three Days, according to the Quantity 
have ſeen come from one in that Time. It is therefore 
very falſe Opinion, taken up meerly upon gueſs, wi 
out inſpecting into the Parts, that our Practitioners 6 
commonly entertain concerning this Diſeaſe. 
„Neither is there ſuch a Diſeaſe as the Mourning 
the Chine, as they do to this Day hold; for it is impe 
ſible any Creature ſhould continue ſo long alive, as 
all his Brain be ſo far waſted by this Diſeaſe, that 
comes to reach the Spinal Marrow without the Sku 
which is that, I ſuppoſe, they call the CHine. 
«© But this Diſeaſe, by them called the Mourning 
the Chine, is diſtinguiſhed into a different Diſeaſe fic 
the former, from the Matter's altering its Colour; fol 
is generally obſerv'd, that after a Horſe hath had 
Diſeaſe running on him for ſome time, the corrupt M 
ter or Snot, changes by degrees from an indifferent y 
to a more dull Colour, inclining at firſt to a little ! 
diſh, but after a longer Time, eſpecially when 2 Hd 
begins to grow towards his End, it will be very bla 
and very nauſeous both to ſee and ſmell. 
% From this alteration of the Colour, as I have fail 
do believe they give the Diſeaſe this proper and dil 
guiſhing Name of Mourning of the Chine ; where 
is only a greater degree of one and the ſame Diſeaf 
which the Chine is not at all affected, at leaſt no f 
than any other Part of the Body, all of which langul 
Ny | 6.4 
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way by this inveterate Diſtemper. By what Steps it 
proceeds, and how the Matter comes to alter its Colour, 
will give you my Opinion. | 

« The Maſs of Blood being depraved, either by un- 
wholſome Food, or by great Colds, or, laſtly, by In- 
fection from the Air, and from other Horſes (for this 
© Diſtemper is catching) this phlegmatick Matter collect- 
ed in it, is ſpued out of the Ends of the Arteries in the 
upper Part of the Noſtrils, about the ſpongy Bones chief- 
eh; for in an Horſe there is little of this Matter comes 
(out of the Mouth, but it ftill deſcends by the Noſtrils. 
This Humour, I fay, diſtilling out of the Arteries by 
the ſpongy Bones continually, doth in proceſs of Time 
k fill the ſaid Bones with filthy Matter, that, like a 
i Sink or Chanel, being choaked up with Filth, there is 
not ſo free a Paſſage for the Humour, as when the Diſ- 
aſe firſt began; ſo that the Matter by that means is 
there ſtay'd, and by its continuance there, it acquires ſo 
(bad a Quality, that it corrodes and cankers thoſe Bones, 
and indeed ulcerates and gangrenes all the Paſſages of 
be Noſtrils, till it has mortify'd and conſum'd them (as 
happens ſometimes to venereal Perſons) and at length de- 


ble, when it is once come truly to be a Canker. 

„Now by the Foulneſs of theſe Bones (as I have ſaid) 
that Matter or Snot which doth deſcend by theſe Paſ- 
ages (which indeed doth at length drivel down in a 
greater Quantity than before, by reaſon of the Paſlages 
being widen'd, from the Parts being gnawn aſunder by 
the canker'd Humour) I ſay, that Matter or Snot, 
* which deſcends after this, is of a contrary Colour to 
what it uſed to be; for it is become more black and 
wateriſh, mixed with a little red, and hath a very ill 
smell; but this Alteration happens not from the Mat- 


the Foulneſs of the Parts through which it paſſeth; for 
from thence it hath its Dye in a great degree. 105 
Not but there is yet another Cauſe of it, which is the 


' Diſtemper did proceed from the Corruption or Depra- 
vation of the Blood, which was become, as it were, de- 
generate from its ſpirituous, balſamick, and volatilized 
Condition, into a flat and vapid State, like to dead Wine; 
o in proceſs of time, = want of the Spirits to quicken 
3 | it, 


' froy'd the Beaſt; for indeed it is ſeldom or never cura- 


ters lowing from a new Part, but is cauſed by reaſon of 


greater foulneſs of the Blood; for as the Beginning of the 
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« it, and cauſe the Fermentations neceſſary to the propet 
“ Places of the Body, where the excrementitious Parts of 
c the Blood ſhould be thrown off, ſuch Excrements ar 
ce collected every Day in a greater Quantity, and acquire 
ce greater Degree of Malignity, being hardly any Part of 
ce them diſcharged any other Way but this, which is pre. 
ce ternatural, and moſt times becomes deſtructive to the 
“ Beaſt, after the Diſeaſe hath arriv'd to the Height. 


Some further But we ſhall here ſubjoin, to what Mr. 
Obſervations Snape has ſaid concerning the Glanders, ſome 
concerning the few Conſiderations that will make this Mai- 


Glanders, &c. ter yet more intelligible ; and in order then 


unto, the Reader would do well to conſider that an Ulcer 


or an Abſceſs form'd in any Part, from whence there mz 


_ conſtantly be derived a very large Diſcharge of Matter, wi 


ſoon bring the Body into a weak and debilitated State, by ce 


priving it of its neceſſary Suſtenance and Support; and thi 


we find by daily Obſervation, both in human Bodies, an 


in brute Creatures. | 


Nor does this happen by Reaſon of the Quantity of Mat 
ter alone that iſſues from thoſe Parts, but as it cauſes at 
over great Determination of the Blood towards the ulcer 
ted Part, which leſſens the common and ordinary Dilchar 
ges by the Glands and Pores of the Body; for by th 
Means the Blood is render'd more viſcid, and unapt t 
Motion, and (as the above-mention'd Author obſerves) i 
loſes its Spirits; and therefore it very readily ſtagnates in ib 
ſoft Parts, and where the Blood-veſſels are very ſmall, : 
in the Lungs, Kidnies, c. forming Ulcers in them alle 
And for this Reaſon it very often falls out, that glander 
Horſes turn conſumptive, and conſumptive Horſes tur 
glander'd, And this has brought Farriers into different Op 


nions concerning the Glanders, becauſe moſt glander 


Horſes, after they were open'd, have been found defedtiy 
in one or more of their Inwards, 1 
But to underſtand the Nature of this Diſtemper arigh 
it will be neceſſary to conſider, that it takes its Beginning 
and has its chief Seat in a little ſoft ſpongy Fleſh, which 
_eahly dilated by the leaſt Influx of Blood; and therefo 
we ſometimes obſerve a Running at the Noſe in ſo 
Horſes from a very flight Cold; but when this Subſtand 
happens to be very much relaxed, any one may, witho 
much Dithculty, imagine how the Running will be apt! 
increa{e. — — : 
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But that this may yet be the more readily The Glander: 
zpprehended, we ſhall conſider it in all its confider'd in all 
Ml cifferent Stages. Fir/?, As it is a ſimple *, Stages. 

Ml Running ; Secondly, As it becomes an Ulcer : And under 
MM this Head it may be alſo conſider'd in a twofold Reſpect, as 
nz an Ulcer in the Fleſhy Parts, and as it becomes an Ul- 
cer in the Bony Parts. And tho? this be only an advanced 

Degree of the ſame Diſeaſe, yet we have made this Diſtin- 
don in Compliance with thoſe, who, in its laſt Stage have 
if call'd it the Mourning of the Chine, : 
5 Now this Diſeaſe at firſt is no other than a Superfluity of 
i Matter proceeding from the ſoft ſpongy Fleſh in the upper 
Part of the Noſe, and that it is cauſed by an over-great 
Plenty of Blood from the Arteries into thoſe Parts; for by 
this Means that glandulous Fleſh becomes inlarged : And 
whereas in its natural State there is nothing ſeparated from 
it but a little Moiſture, which in Horſes is hardly perceiv- 
dle, and ſerves chiefly to refreſh thoſe Parts which are the 
Organs of Swelling ; yet now that the Glands are dilated 
and ſwell'd, there is a conſiderable Quantity of Matter con- 
yl tinually diſcharged from their Excretory Ducts. 5 
And whether this proceeds from a Cold, or from the Stran- 
ges, or from Infection, or an inward Waſte and Decay, it 
will ſoon degenerate into an Ulcer, and the Matter being pent 
up with thoſe Paſſages, muſt eafily acquire a more than or- 
lnary Degree of Putrefaction, whereby it turns corroſive, 
waſtes and deſtroys the Veſſels ; ſo that inſtead of that ſu- 
perfluous Diſcharge which was in the Beginning of the Di- 
temper, from the common Paſſages of the Gland, the Mat- 
Mx it now proceeds from the ruptur'd and torn Veſſels; and 
un therefore if the Horſe lives until the Glanders turn to an Ul- 
oil er, the Matter is frequently ſtreaked with Blood. 

But in the laſt Stage of this Diſtemper, the intolerable 
Stench, and a diſcolour'd Corruption, denotes the Bones to 
be ulcerated as well as the Fleſh ; and how this may hap- 
pen, is not difficult to be conceiv'd, eſpecially if it be re- 
member'd, that the Bone, in which the ſpongy Fleſh is ſeat- 
ed, is alſo itſelf very ſpongy. Now as this Bone is open and 
full of Pores, it muſt eafily become a fit Receptacle for a 
more than ordinary Quantity of the common Juices; and 
when theſe are perpetually falling into it, changing its Na- 
lure ſrom that of a Bone, it turns into a Carzes, and be- 
comes like dead mortified Fleſh, ſo that all the Matter that 
comes from thence is of an wy or black Colour; and when 
Þ 4 = 
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it has been of ſome Continuance, it alſo waſtes and deſtroys 
the Paſſages of the Noſe, as Mr. Snape has obſerved, 

No Wonder then that the Cure of the Glander, becomes 
difficult, as it is thus circumſtanced ; for beſides the Inward 
' Waſte and Decay, which is ſometimes the Cauſe of i it, and 
is for the moſt Part or always the Effect of it, as it is ſeated 
out of the Reach of proper Applications, and in ſuch Parts 
as we have obſerved to be of a very looſe and open Struc- 
ture; therefore the leaſt Running from the Noſe of a 
Horſe, unleſs he be otherwiſe in good Order, is very much 
to be feared ; but eſpecially if it be remember'd what we 
have elſewhere taken Notice of concerning the dependent 
Poſition of a Horſe's Head, whereby he is render'd liable 
to many ſudden Diſorders, as the Vertigo, Staggers, &c. 
and to frequent Diſeaſes of the Eyes; we may upon the 
ſame Footing cafily imagine how he may alſo become glan- 
dered, if once the Blood happens to be determin'd in an 
over-great Quantity into the ſoft and glandulous Subſtances 
about the Noſe and Throat. 
But although the Cure of the Glanders is hardly to be 
attempted in its laſt Stage, or even when it is turn'd to an 
Ulcer, or indeed in any Circumſtance, when a Horſe is 
inclinable to be Conſumptive ; yet that we may not be 
thought wanting of thoſe Helps that are neceſſary for ſo 
common a Diſeaſe, we ſhall lay down ſuch Rules as are to 
be obſerv'd, and preſcribe ſuch Remedies as are the moſt a7 
propriated to every Degree of it. 
The Cure. And therefore, in the Beginning, if the 
Running be fimple, ſuch as may proceed 
from a Cold, and continues too long, if the Horſe has 
Strength, he may be purged once or twice, or oftner, with 
the following Drench. 

„Take the Roots of common Burdock ſliced one 
© handful, of Guaiacum and Saſſafras Wood, of each 
c halt-a Pound, Monk's Rhubard four Ounces, "Seng one 
O Ounce, Jalap bruiſed two Ounces, ſweet Fennel-ſeeds or 

Aniſeeds an Ounce and a half, Boil the Burdock- 
Roots and the Woods in two Quarts of Water for the 
<« Space of a whole Hour; after which put in the other 
<< Ingredients ; and to a Quart of the ſtrained Decoction 
add a Quarter of a Pound of Honey: Let this be given 
* inthe Morning with the uſual Precautions ; and let his 
Water alſo be \ warm, and ſweeten'd with Honey. 
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« Take Jalap and Aloes in fine Powder of each ten 
; Drams, Salt of Tartar half a Dram; make them into 
two Balls with a ſufficient Quantity of Wheat-flour and 
; Butter. To be given as the former. 
After the Operation of the Phyſick, let him have a 
wecottion of the Red-roſe Leaves, with an Ounce and 
n half or two Ounces of Diaſcordium diſſolved in it, 
which will greatly contribute to abate the Running at 
he Noſe ; and while it is only in this firſt Stage, a little of 
eſame Decoction, without the Diaſeordium, but ſweet- 
med with Honey, will be ſufficient to inject i into the 
Noſe, | 
And becauſe all thoſe things that are proper to promote 
Breathing thro' the Pores will alſo conduce to the ſame 
End, therefore one Pound of Guaiacum, half a Pound of 
Alafras, with Four Ounces of Liquorice, may be boiled in 
Water for his ordinary Drink. 
But if you cannot bring him to drink his Decoction, the 
Woods may be given in the Way Solleyſell uſes them for 
e Farcin 3 which is thus: 

« Infuſe ten Ounces of Guaiacum-wood, or for Want 
6 of that, that of Box- wood, in nine Pints of Water; and 
' after they have ſtood twelve Hours in Infuſion in hot 
{ Aſhes, boil them with a gentle Heat in a cover'd Veſſel, 
tothe Conſumption of a third Part of the Water, then 
train out the Liquor, and give your Horſe a Quart a 
Day for eight Days together, keeping him Bridled three 
Hours before, and three Hours after every Doſe. 
But there is no Need to keep a Horſe ſo long bridled after 
us Decoction, but he may be fed within an Hour, or an 
our and half; and before his Cori he may drink Water 
ſherein Liquorice has been boiled, or Honey diſſolved. > 
if the Running does not abate, or if you obſerve the 
feels under his Jaws to be very hard and ſwell'd, you 
may apply the following Cataplaſm. 
4 Take half a Pound of Linked, four Ounices of the 
' deeds of Fenugreek, reduce them to fine Powder, and 
' boil them over a clear Fire in a Quart of Vinegar, to the 
' Confiſtence of a Poultice, keeping conſtantly ſtirring, 
on and when it begins to thicken, add half a Pound of Oint- 
en ment of Marſh-mallows, and apply it hot to the Ker- 
his WF nels, covering the Part with a Lamb's Skin. 

This muſt be done for ſeveral Days, and if the Horſe be 

ot far Sone in the Diſtemper, it will either diflolve the 

ke Kernels 
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Breaking of the Kernels or break them, which will be of ven ind the 
Kernels under great Service, as the Swelling in thoſe Parts; 


the Jauus fome- Occaſion'd by a Sort of Sympathy, and pro- 
times necgſamy. eds from the fame Cauſe that brings on the od Pat 


Glanders, and as they muſt therefore conſtantly help to fee the 230 
the Diſtemper. But if they cannot be remov'd by emollient Intentie 
or ſuppurative Medicines, I ſhould think it might Conduce per whe 
very much to theHorſe's Safety to open them with a Casi « T 
it being much eaſier to heal an Ulcer in thoſe Parts than in wate 
the Noſe; neither can it be attended with ſuch bad Conſe « of C 
quences as when thoſe Kernels are extirpated, as is ſome « Aloe 
times practiſed ; becauſe in the Operation ſome Part of then The 
is generally left behind, from whence Nature ſupplies tat or the 
Want by new, but imperfect ones, which are more liable u je pour 
Sywelling and Inflammation than the firſt; ſo that inſtead of Orpime 
Living Relief, it often makes the Diſtemper worſe. bat to 
But if thoſe Swellings continue with the other Symp fon, 
toms, the Horſe ought to be rowel'd, unleſs you perceive A fm 
him to waſte, and in that Caſe any Kind of Iſſue will on @1y4 b 
help to ſhorten his Days. 5 iſo inje 
And here, as concerning Rowelling, that will be of greateſt wery allt 
Service when made on the Inſide of the Thigh, in order a x yo 
make a Revulſion; and this Method of Rowelling is ſuppo ct io 
ted by the fame Reaſons as Blooding in the hind Pars fo Caſcs i; 
Diſeaſes of the Head; for as we find the Blood to move in ſom th 
more than ordinary Quantity towards the Head of a Hor ig Colo 
that is glander'd, therefore a Vent to the Homours back u give 
wards, at ſo great a Diſtance, will, no doubt, be of Service are ſeve 
for by that Means the Blood will be brought to flow monly cunng! 
towards the hind Parts than before ſuch an Iſſue was made 9 be ſ 
and a Check will be thereby put to the Diſtemper. thoſe T 
e But when the Parts from whence theglan ite no 
1 WY der'd Running proceeds are become ulceral AT 
: ed, which may be known by the ClammineW extreme 
and Viſcidity of the Matter, and by its ſticking to the Inſaßz the Bon 
of the Noſtrils like Paſte ; in this Caſe Injections mult A ye can 
made uſe of, and ſuch as are of the greateſt Efficacy 3 0 becauſe 
for that Purpoſe the Farrier ought to provide a Syrin2l waſte | 
| With a Pipe that is of a convenient Length. But hilt of N thoſe t} 
it will be neceflary to purge and cleanſe the Horſe's No ufed bet 
by burning Brimſtone or Auripigmentum under it, WY doubt, 
may be ſent up the Noſtrils through the ſmall End of ftimulat 
Funnel, and when he has ſneez'd and thrown out a plentil the Par 
deal of Matter, ſyringe his Noſe with Brandy or RY Foulneſ 
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ind then inject the blue Water preſcrib'd in the 24th Chap- 

ter, to take off Films and Webs from the Eye, for nothing 

will conduce more to the cleanſing and healing the ulcera- 

ted Parts. The Water made of the Lapis Mirabilis, in 

the 234 Chapter, will alſo conduce very much to the ſame 
Intention; or the following, which is alſo exceeding pro- 
beer where there is a great Foulneſs. 
Take a Pint of White-wine, one Quart of Plantain- 
WM © water, two Handfuls of Red-roſe Leaves, half a Dram 
Ml © of Orpiment, one Dram of Verdegreaſe, Myrrh, and 
« Aloes, of each a Dram and a half.“ 

The Roſe Leaves are to be infus'd in the White-wine | | 

for the Space of forty eight Hours, and then the Wine to ; 
te pour'd off and mix'd with the Plaintain-water, and the 
Orpiment, Verdegreaſe, Myrrh, and Aloes, are to be 
teat to a fine Powder before they are mix'd with the In- 
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A ſmall Quantity of the Unguentum Egyptiacum, diſ- be! 
ſaly'd before the Fire in a little Oil or Turpentine, may be 1 
ſo injected thro” a pretty large Pipe, which will alſo be "400 
very aſſiſtful in cleanſing the ulcerated Parts. 5 e 

If your Horſe begins to waſte, and turns flabby, and ſub- Wo 
vet to hectick Diſorders, the Method laid down for ſuch Sm 
Caſes is alſo to be follow'd; and if the Matter proceeding i 
from the Noſe denotes the Bones to be alſo ulcerated, b e 
ts Colour and rank Smell, you may then very juſtly begin RN: 
to give over Hopes of his doing well, tho? I know there 1 BAR 
ue ſeveral Farriers who have Aſſurance enough to boaſt of We: 
curing Horſes in this Condition: However, his Noſe ought 30 
to be ſyring'd with Brandy, or Spirit of Wine, and with 1 
thoſe Things above- recommended, that he may become as 1 

ang little noiſome and offenſive as poſſible. 5 i 

A Tincture drawn from Euphorbium is Forcing Matter i 
extremely ſerviceable in all Caſes where Yom the Noſe ir IR 
the Bones are foul and ulcerated ; but yet With too much Wigs 
we cannot recommend its Uſe in Injections; lee not 7 . 
becauſe when it is given that way, it muſt <7 e WR | 
waſte the Parts that are found as well as $i 
thoſe that are putrify'd; and as it muſt be frequently 1 
uſed before it can produce the deſir'd Effects, it may, no 4 08 
doubt, in ſo ſenfible a Part as the Noſe, by its exceſſive i 
ſimulating Quality, derive a much greater Influx into 10 
the Parts, and, conſequently, be the Cauſe of a greater Hr 
Foulneſs; and for the fame Reaſon, the cleanſing the Well 
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Noſe by Fumigation, with Brimſtone and the like Com. 
buſtibles, is not to be too often attempted ; becauſe an 
ſuch violent Agitation will be apt to have the like Effect. | 
ſhould, therefore, in moſt Caſes of this Nature, recommend 
moderate Exerciſe, while the Horſe has Strength, or the 
Uſe of Chewing- Balls of A Fætida, and other fæculent 
ſtinking Ingredients; for theſe will, for the moſt Part, 
purge the Noſe as much as is neceſſary; nor can ſuch a Me- 
thod eaſily be attended with any ill Conſequence. 
| | | But it may, no doubt, be expected while 
2 ; * I am upon this Cure, that I ſhould make 
Tnfeaion, ſome Diſtinction between that kind of 
5 Glanders which comes by Infection, and 
that which proceeds only from the common and uſual 
' Cauſes; but as this cannot differ from that otherwise 
than in ſuch Circumſtances as may happen in different 
_ Conſtitutions, the Method of Cure, as to Generals, mut 
therefore be the ſame. But when the Glanders becomes 
like a Plague among Horſes, as it ſometimes happens, it 
is then only to be conſider'd as a Symptom and a critical 
Diſcharge, which contributes to the Solution of ſome 
reigning Diſtemper. And in this Caſe, all thoſe Thins 
that we have recommended for the Cure of malignant or 
peſtilential Fevers are proper, and ought to be made Uſe 
of intermally.--: „ 

We ſhall conclude with the general Precaution given by 
all Farriers, and that is, to ſeparate the Sound from the 
Unſound, though I believe this formidable Name of In- 
fectiouſneſs has been chiefly owing to the laſt mentioned 
Kind of Glanders, which is Epidemical ; for I have known 
glander'd Horſes ſtand ſome Months with thoſe that have 
been ſound, without any ill Effect; yet I muſt needs ſay, 
it would be Pity to run any ſuch Hazard with a good 
Horſe, when it may be ſo eaſily avoided. 


CHAP. XXIX. 
O the Strangples. 


The Strangles, T H E Strangles is a Swelling under the 


ally'd ta an ex- Throat between the two Jaw-bones, 


"uy we Qu. and ſeems not to differ very much from that 
which in a human Body is call'd the Squinaſy, or Quin— 
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4; its Seat is not ſo much upon the Glands as on the 
Muſcles, and therefore it comes the more readily to an Im- 
ſthumation; neither is there ſo much danger in Horſes 
zz in human Bodies, becauſe in a true Quinſy the Muſcles 
of the Larynx, or Throttle, are for the moſt Part affected: 
whereas In the Strangles, the Muſcles of the Tongue ſeem 
only to be touch'd, and therefore the Diſeaſe comes natu 
ally to have an external or outward Diſcharge. | 
Young Horſes are moſt liable to this Diſ- 


temper, and for that Reaſon the Sieur de wg, one "6 5," Ft 
Slley/ell compares it to the Small-pox, and 3, Solleyſell. El, 
has Obſerv'd, that few Horſes are troubled hk Dt: 
with it above once, unleſs the Matter of the Strangles has THIN 


been imperfectly caſt off, and then he ſays it generally _ 
returns when they are about the Age of fix, ten, or twelve; | 
he farther takes Notice, that the Matter ſometimes caſts , {HY 
elf off from the Limbs, and other Parts of the Body, 3 1 
eſpecially from thoſe Members that have been any ways 
kurt or weaken'd. Es Fn by 
It has been a Loſs to that Author, who was ſo diligent 
n Obſerver of all manner of Accidents incident to Horſes, , 
WHT that he was not better acquainted with their inward $40 
WT Structure and Make, otherwiſe his Notices might have $ Wh 
WT furn'd much more to his and the Reader's Account; for  . 
athough this Diſtemper be near ally'd to an external ; 
Quinſy, as to its Situation, and alſo in many other Re- 
+ Wl {pects; yet no doubt, as it moſtly happens to young 
. WW Horſes, it may therefore, in its Effects, alſo bearan Ath- 
(WH ity to the Small- pox. 5 


For as the Blood of young Horſes may reaſonably enough 
e de ſuppos'd unequally fluid, having not as yet been ſuffi- ie 
„ Lently comminuted by frequent Circulations ; therefore, WM! 


| W while they are in this imperfect State, they are render'd 
lable to Diſeaſes, as we have already taken Notice in an- 
other Place; and when theſe happen, they fuſe and melt 
the Blood, or purify it from its Viſcidities and grofler 
Parts, by ſome Diſcharges, which are anſwerable to the 
Small- pox in human Bodies. But as the Small-pox breaks 
Out in little Puſtules all over the Skin, wherever the Veſſels 
are the ſmalleſt, and where the Blood muſt of Conſequence h 
the be moſt apt to ſtagnate; yet becauſe the Blood - veſlels in 508 
es, Horſes are conſiderably thicker and ſtronger than in human Wi 
hatY Bodies, therefore theſe Impurities cannot fo readily be dit- 1 
in- charg'd in that Manner, but fall out into Biles and Swellings (BY 
15 in 181 
i 
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In all thoſe Parts that are the weakeſt, or the moſt depen. bo far, 1 
dent; and this may, no doubt, be the Reaſon why Horſes I Days in 
are more ſubject to the Strangles, and other Impoſtumati. b long 
ons, while they are Colts, than when they are grown up upon the 
to a more mature State. ſometime 
But tho' this may be the true Reaſon of that Diſeaſe Uſe of I 
and therefore that it may require ſome different, or, i nonly h. 


leaſt, ſome acceſſary Helps, which are not altogether need- And 1 
ful in common Bliles and Inflammations, yet the Cure muſt peed onl 
be much the ſame as to Univerſals. „ 5 _ 
„ And therefore, if the Swelling has a Ten. 1 
eee dency forwards between the Tank (as ismot MP? all th 
common to Horſes, proceeding from the dependent Situa- 3 
tion of their Head) ſo that the Paſſages of the Throat are Lumps 1 
not in danger of being choak'd up by it, the ſafeſt Way » E muc! 
to ripen it, and bring it to Suppuration, and for that Eng Wl Vene? 
the moſt fimple eaſy Methods may be firſt put in Practce, Ml ic 
as anointing the Parts with Ointment of Marſh-mallows, aly o 
and covering them up warm; for Nature oftentimes gives MD! 
the greateſt Aſſiſtance in ſuch Diſeaſes. Or you may take s each 
Oil of Bays and freſh Butter, of each a like Quantity, a them 
rene eee. the Weight of both; or the : by 
Poultice in the preceeding Chapter may be apply 5 
| dier Day. P 8 P y APPLY d Warm 6 Mix 


Alfter the Swellings are ripe, and that you perceive Mat- : Kit 
ter within them, but that they don't break, which perhaps MI «, m—_ 
may be hinder'd by the thickneſs of the Skin, you may N 
open them with a Lancet; but if they do not ripen as you Thi 
Could wiſh, you had better made Uſe of a hot Iron, and Dowla 

ſear the Outſide pretty deep; but whether you open them Hy 
by Incifion, or by the Application of the Iron, you muſt } tisto | 
be ſure to make your Operation in the lowermoſt depen- Ul the 
dent Part, for by that means the Matter will the more es- 0 Th 
ſily run off; whereas if you open them in the upper Part, Wo it 
if they happen to be large, you will have them conſtantly MK 
fill'd with Corruption; and alſo while you obſerve this Ounc 
Method, your Inciſion need be but ſmall, for the Matter at the 
will find itſelf a Paſſage through a very ſmall Orifice, when 25 
that happens to be rightly diſpoſed. 


As ſoon as the Matter has fully diſcharg'd itſelf, you may . 60 
preſs out what remains gently with your Thumb, and then I N 
make a Doſſil of fine Flax, and when you have dipt it in Sc! 


: 3 f „ ap. 
warm Baſilicon, which is the propereſt Digeſtive in all ſuch I « = 
Intentions, you may introduce it into the Orifice, but not | 
| __ to0 


. 
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wo far, neither muſt that be continued above three or four 


Days in any common Caſe ; for the keeping the Orifice 
| too long open, will derive too great a Quantity of Matter 


pon the Parts, and will cauſe them alſo to ulcerate, and 


ſometimes to turn fiſtulous. And for the ſame Reaſon the 
Uk of Tents muſt be very prejudicial, as they moſt com- 


monly have that Effect. 

And therefore when the Running begins to leſſen, you 
need only apply ſmooth flat Pledgits of Lint, arm'd with 
the fame Ointment, over the Orifices, and above them a 
tick Compreſs of ſoft Canvaſs, in feveral Doubles, to fill 
up all the vacant Space between the Jaws, that the divided 
Parts may again be united ; and if you find little hard 
Lumps remain after the Sores are healed up, you need not 
de much ſurpriſed, neither will they be of any ill Conſe- 
quence, for theſe may be remov'd by a defenſive Plaiſter, 
for which Purpoſe we recommend the tollowing, which ts 
aly to be made, and is very good. 

Take common Diachylon and Red-Lead Plaiſter, of 
& each four Ounces, common Pitch two Ounces, diſſolve 
« them in a Gallipot, or Iron Ladle, over the Embers, with 
« 2 ſufficient Quantity of Oil or Hog's-lard ; then take Bole 
in fine Powder an Ounce and a half, and ſtir it into the 
Mixture, and make it to the Conſiſtency of a Plaiſter ; 
* if it be too hard, you may diflolve it again with a little 


“more Oil; and if it ſhould chance to be too ſoft, you 


* may add a little more of the Diachylon. 

This muſt be ſpread on Leather, or a Piece of thick 
Dowlas ; and after the Hair has been clipp'd off very cloſe, 
it may be notch'd and applied all under his Chaps, where 
it is to lie as long as it will ſtick on; and by the Help of this, 
all the little Hardneſſes will be diſlolved. 

The Baflicon which we have recommended for dreſ- 
ſing the Sores, may be had ready made at any Apothecary's ; 
but it will be the more appropriated to Hcrſes, if half an 
Ounce of Turpentine be mixed with every Qunce of it; 
or the Farrier may make it himſelf in the following Man- 
ner, 

* Take yellow Wax, Rofin, and common Pitch, of 
$ each half a Pound, Oil or Hog's-lard nine Ounces, com- 


* mon Turpentine one Pound; melt them together over a 


gentle Fire, conſtantly ſtirring, or elle the Puch will be 


* apt to burn; then ſtrain it Urougn a coarſe Canvas, and 
* keep it for Uſe, 
But 
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But if this Ointment ſhould incarnate, or make the Fleſh help him 
grow too faſt, you may mix with it a little of the Powder he Matte 
of Verdegreaſe made very fine, or the Powder of Red Pre. Nauences 
cipitate, which will keep that under; but further Directions I the pu 
ſhall be given herein when we come to treat of Ulcers; we ſcans yo 
ſhall therefore go on to obſerve what is neceſſary to be done Ino way: 
internally. 5 Fes nos brea 
If you find your Horſe hearty and well, notwithſtanding Whouth ſc 
thoſe Tunfours, there will be no great Need for any thing Moes, fo 
but to give him Plenty of warm Water mixed with Oat- WW the So! 
meal to drink, keeping him, in every other Reſpect, to ben the 
his uſual Diet; but if you obſerve him to be feveriſh, and Miiſolve a 
to forſake his Meat, it is a Sign Nature is over-much op- nt of 
preſs'd, and requires ſome Aſſiſtance ; and therefore to re- Day, 
lieve that Oppreſſion, you may give him once or twice, or W lf the 
oftner, as you ſhall ſee Occaſion, a few Broth by Way of led, th 
_ Clyſter, or a Decoction made with two or three handtuls of 
Marſh-mallows mixed with a Quarter of a Pound of com- 
mon Treacle or oloſſus. Wo | 
And if you obſerve the Swellings to continue hard, but 
have little or no Tendency to a Suppuration, thoſe Thing 
which have already been recommended for the Cure of pu- 
trid and malignant Fevers, may in that Caſe be given with 
Succeſs ; or if thoſe things are not in a Readineſs, you may 
give him the following Cordial Drench n. 
Take Gentian-root and Galangal in fine Powder, of Wl ome ” 
each half an Ounce, Cloves and Cinnamon, of each one “ Tak 
Dram, Saftron one Scruple, Powder of burnt Harts-hom WF Ounces 
« two Drams; let this be given in a Mixture of Milk-wa- nun 
ter and White-wine, or in a Pint of Ale. After which a Poun, 
„ give him moderate Exerciſe for half an Hour; and when Wd incor 
you bring him into the Stable, let him be tied up another Vater, at 
half Hour, and then you may permit him to eat fret IM But if y 
* Hay: | | given, 
An Ounce of Venice-Treacle diſſolv'd in a little Milk- Nerior to 
water, or warm Ale, and given once or twice a Day, wil “ Tak 
be of great Service to aſſiſt languid Nature, and will either N fix Out 
help to bring thoſe Swellings to Maturity, or will diſpoſe I rel-berr 
them to peripire and go off in a kindly Manner. each an 
Sometimes the Strangles are caſt off chiefly by the Ounces 
Noſe, and ſometimes they break inwardly about tie W Ounces 
Roots of the Tongue, and when that happens, molt of N erery I 
the Matter iſſues from the Noſe alſo. In either of tnele W will eg 
Caſes the Horſe ſhould be moderately rid, for that * 
help 
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gp him more effectually than any Thing elſe to expel 
be Matter, and will not be attended will ſuch ill Con- 
quences as Fumigation, and the injecting of hot Things, 
r the putting of Feathers up the Noſe ; for by this 
Means you do not aſſiſt Nature, but conſtrain her, which 
no ways agreeable to ſound Practice. But if the Swel- 
nos break inwardly, it will be very proper to waſh his 
Mouth ſometimes with Red- wine mixed with Honey of 
doſes, for that will keep it clean, and prevent Ulcers ; but 
{ the Sores be like to continue, which can only happen 
den the Horſe is in a bad State of Health, you may 
folve a Quarter of an Ounce of crude Sal Armoniack in 
Pint of Water, and waſh his Mouth with it once or twice 
Dy. | | = Y | 
[the Diſcharge be plentiful, and the Matter well di- 
efted, there will be but little Occaſion for After-helps, as 
Booding and Purging: But if any Accident happens, ei- 
ter from the State of the Body, or from bad Management, 
at the Cure ſeems imperfect, and the Horſe does not 
ire upon it, then Recourſe may be had to Purging : 
o which Purpoſe I chiefly recommend the Preparations | 
f Aloes, becauſe theſe are the more effectual to work upon 
te Blood, and to break it of its Viſcidities. And after 
ring has been three or four times complied with, one of the 
lowing Balls may be given every Day, and continued 
t ſme Time. 5 5 
Take Gentian, Zedoary, and Galangal, of each four 
Ounces, Cloves, Nutmegs, and Cinnamon, of each half 
m Ounce; Myrrh fix Ounces, calcin'd Harts-horn half 
Pound.“ Let all theſe be made into a fine Powder, 
u incorporated together with Gum Arabick diſſolved in 
ater, and made into Balls weighing two Ounces each. 
But if your Horſe be of ſmall Value, the following may 
civen, which perhaps will anſwer the Eud, and be little 
nor to the other. . OR ON 5 
* Take the Powders of Gentian and Galangal, of each 
ix Ounces, Antimony finely prepar'd eight Ounces, Law- 
rel-berries, Coriander and Caraway-ſeeds in Powder, of 
each an Ounce, the Powder of calcin'd Harts-horn ten 
Ounces. Let theſe be made into Balls weighing two 
Ounces, as the former ; one of which may be given 
Of every Day for the Space of a whole Month, and they 
Will contribute very much to rectify your * Con- 
ö ſtitution, 
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ce ſtitution, and to cleanſe his Blood from all Impuritiz 

I have inſiſted the longer on this Subject, as the Meth 
here laid down is not only to be obſerved where there h 
been an imperfect Diſcharge of the Strangles, but alſo in a 
other Impoſthumations and inflam'd Swellings, where th 
Endeavours of Nature feem to have been inſufficient ; an 
to this we ſhall conſtantly refer inall ſuch Caſes, 
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CHA Þ. XXL: 
Of the falſe or baſtard Strangles. 


A Miftake of HE laft mention'd Author accounts f 
Solleyſell. 1 this Diſtemper after a very ſtrange Man 
ner, and in a Way that is directly contrary to Nature, 

ſays, When the Strangles have not been thoroughly dil 


charged at the uſual Time, a latent Ferment will rmaWM'HE | 
in the Body, which, in its proper Time, will agitate the S 
Humours, and cauſe them to fall into the ſame Place whe this, th 


they ſhould have been caſt off at firſt, And this, he ay 
will ſometimes happen five or ten Years after, when 
_ Horſe is ten or fifteen Years old. But beſides, that the 
is no ſuch Ferment in the Body of any Animal, there i f 
ſuch Regularity in Nature ; and that may be plainly pic 
ved by his own Obſervation, where he takes Notice of tt 
Matter of the Strangles falling off ſometimes upon od 
Parts of the Body that have been previouſly weakened 
and this is truly the Way of Nature. And therefore whe 
Swellings happen to old Horſes about the Jaws, and 
mong the Kernels, it is an infallible Sign of a crazy Con 
tution in them, and is oftentimes the Fore-runner of f 
Glanders, unleſs that has been occafioned by ſome Violen 
And we may even obſerve in human Bodies, in all tend 
and delicate Habits, the fame Diſpoſition to Swelling 
the glandulous and kernelly Parts, but eſpecially in thc 
that are conſumptive; and as in human Bodies the Humo 
have chiefly a Tendency towards the Groins, &c. in 
Horſe they move towards the Head and Jaws, formit 
Swellings in thoſe Parts, as they are dependent in a Hor 
acc ring to our repeated Obſervations. | 
Therefore in ſuch Caſes, inſtead of being too buly | 
pen and draw away ſuch Kernels, unleſs they be inflam 
and have a Tendency to Suppuration, the Horſe ought 
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ure Plenty of good Feeding, with the Help of ſome Re- 
tratives, and a continued Courſe of the Cinnabar Pills, 
« directed in the Farcin, to attenuate and open thoſe hard 
Obſtructions; and theſe will be the moſt likely Means to 
cover him. N | - Dy 
And this Method ought chiefly to be followed in all im- 
xrfect Strangles, whether a Horſe be young or old; only 
at to young Horſes, Reſtoratives will not be neceſſary, 
unleſs he be alſo conſumptive. But the Reader may con- 
kit the preceding Chapter. 


CHAP. XXXI 
Of the Vives. 


HE Vives has a very near Affinity to The Views, a 
the Strangles, and ſeems chiefly to differ Sei of the 


tis, that as the Strangles for the moſt Parotid. 
\ happens to young Horſes and Colts, . 
ie they are at Graſs, and while they feed with their 


lad downwards, the Swelling and Inflammation has 
kefore the greater Tendency forwards between the Jaws; 


pre particularly ſeated in the Glands or Kernels under 
Ears. When the Diſeaſe is violent, all the Parts about 
Throat will be inflam'd, and the Paſſages of the Wind- 
e nd Gullet ſo much preſs'd upon, that a Horſe in this 


Wd; and that does not proceed from the Imperfection in 
je Parts alone, but alſo from the Violence of the Pain, 
ch affects the Nerves to ſuch a Degree, that all other 
e are as it were loſt in that. 
e Cauſe is chiefly from Cold, and from 
loſe things that ade and bring on a "__ Saas 
id; as riding in the Night-Fogs, when a Horſe has not 
uſed to it; drinking cold Water while he is warm, or 
ng a Horſe to cool too ſoon after hard Riding, &c. 
be Signs are apparent in the outward Swellings, which 
en the Inflammation is violent, are accompanied with 


down, but immediately ſtarts up again, being uneaty 


ple not only lies down quietly, but will alſo feed. 


Q 2 2 
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the Vives will happen to a Horſe at any Time, and is 


dition being unable to ſwallow, of Neceſhty leaves his 


n 18 vl | 
leſineſs, and ſometimes with a Fever; ſometimes he 


very Poſture. Sometimes the Pain is leſs violent, and 
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es re be . CHAT 

NS ah As to the Cure, it is neceſſary to conſider li . 
W that altho' the true Method of carrying of ek; 
inflam'd Swellings, is by ſuffering them to come to Mo. of * 
rity and Ripeneſs; yet when theſe happen upon any Par 2 
that may endanger Life, then Nature ought to be ſomewhal de rect 


reſtrain'd, as we have obſerved in the Beginning of u of 
Treatiſe. And therefore when you obſerve him under vic Compo 
lent Pain, you may freely venture to take away ſome Blood 8 Me 
from bis Hind Parts, to make a gentle Revulſion. in f 

After Blooding, becauſe Horſes are for the moſt pa ph | 
coſtive in all ſuch Affections, he may be kept moderate plica. 


open with ſuch Clyſters as have been directed for the Stranf ark 
gles ; and theſe may be repeated once or twice a Day, wii dolle 
the Horſe is in violent Pain. = A 
And becauſe in all ſuch Caſes it is proper to keep thi ** 
Secretions at Liberty, he ought to have Plenty of wa nf 
Water ſweeten'd with Liquorice, and ſharpen'd with . 1 ave 
Prunellz, or purify'd Nitre, or Salt-petre ; or the fol" I = 
ne. -- MW 1 | out Infl. 
Take two Ounces of White-wine T artar, beat it to Fermels 
Pov der, and diſſolve it in a Quart of warm Water, a be. by 
c diflolve in the ſame Liquor half an Ounce of crude $ Jax 
« Armoniack, and pour it into his Water, which ou] 9 4. 
* alſo to have a handful of Oatmeal boiled in it. | a fuß 
The frequent Uſe of thoſe things will promote the for ry 
charges by Urine and inſenſible Tranſpiration, fo that f Pe 
Swellings will ſooner ripen, not only as there muſt by * 4. 
Means be a leſſer Derivation towards them, but alſo 3 
the Matter will become more attenuated, and fitter for d : 
| Tneedy Suppuration. | 55 EY 
DM ks cage, or London Treacle, with the other M 1 
dicines above preſcrib d for the Strangles, may allo 33 
given, obſerving the ſame Precautions, not only as to r 
ternals, but lixewiſe in Externals; for ſoftening Poult 7 
are abſolutely necellary, but thoſe of Veſt, and Meals ms There 
of common Grain, are apt to draw too violently, : 3 
therefore to be rejected, eſpecially while there is alre led all c 
an over-great Inflammation. But thoſe which are the | ally to 
jitted tor the Swellings of the Kernels about the Head 2 ompact 
Neck, or ſuch as are frequently made of the Pulps Lsfahi 
cmollient Herbs, as Mallows, Marſh-mallows, Agrimol.. wy 


Mercury, and the like; the Flowers of Violets, Mell 


and Elder, and the Roots of white Lillies, the fat 


nctuous Seeds, as Linſeed, Cummin- ſeeds, and 3 


12717 
ek; and theſe ſhould alſo be quicken'd with a Mixture 
of penetrating Oils or Ointments, as thoſe of Marſh-mal- 


he rectify'd Spirits of Wine, or Brandy, or a ſmall Quan- 


Compoſition over warm Aſhes, or before the Fire; for by 
this Means a moderate Perſpiration will be ſtill maintained 
n the diſeaſed Part, which might otherwiſe be over much 


loplication of emollient ſoftening Things. 8 
And it will be here neceſſary, as well as in the Strangles, 


te hollow Parts between the Jaws and under the Ears, that 
there ſhould chance to be a more than ordinary Quanti- 
of Matter continually falling into the Hollowneſs, it may 
aut have Room to make any other Lodgment for itſelf but 
phat is proper. 5 „„ 8 
Sometimes thoſe Kernels continue hard and ſwell'd with- 
ot Inflammation, and ſometimes adventitious or Baſtard 


Uk, but rather to be accounted Excreſcences ; theſe may 
e extirpated and cut off, taking Care to avoid hurting the 
Branches of the Fugular Artery ; and if there chance to be 


my be ſtopp'd by ſearing with an Iron moderately heated, 
xcording to the Directions hereafter laid down for Cauteri- 
ing and giving the Fire. | 


Inflammation, and have an Appearance as if they might be 
eloly'd, it is then much the beſt Way to uſe ſuch Applica- 
lons as are proper to diſcuſs them ; becauſe Swellings and 


ome, whether the Iſſue be good or bad. | 
Therefore the ſame Plaiſter that was already directed to 
remove the remaining Hardneſs of the Strangles, may be ap- 
Illed all over the Kernels, and the ſame Method us'd inter- 
ally to promote the Paſſage of the Blood through their 
compact Subſtance : But the Reader may receive further 
aisfaction on this Head, by conſulting that Part where 
de have made ſome Obſervations concerning Tumours. 


ows, Earth- worms; or with ſome ſpirituous Mixture, as 


ity of Camphire in fine Powder, ſtirr'd into the whole 


ſtructed by the Relaxation that might follow a continual 


ner the Swellings are opened, to apply little Bolſters in all 


Kernels grow out into thoſe Parts, and are of little or no 


n Effuſion of Blood from the ſmaller Branches, which are 
alten inlarged after continued Swellings in thoſe Parts, that 


But if theſe Kernels continue hard and ſwell'd without 


Inflammation in the glandulous kernelly Parts are trouble- 
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CHAP. 
CH AE. AAA - Ir he 
| | noiſten 

Of the Anticor. chef 


The Anticor, Mo. Authors have been miſtaken as tb Ml 1017" 
an Inſiamma- the Nature of this Diſeaſe ; the greatef Purpole 
20 of the Gul. Number attribute it to the Heart; and Sally that are 
let. fell calls it a Swelling of the Pericardiun, o Wing 
Purſe of the Heart. But they are all plainly in an Error; 21 
for an Anticor is an Inflammation in the Gullet and Throat Pint, 
and is the very * which in Man is called Angina. | : and 
t proceeds from the ſame Cauſes that brin e 

* . 0 on infinite Diſeaſes on Horſes, to wit, tar 5 Tr 10 
Riding, expoſing a Horſe to the Cold, and giving him cold * with 
Water to drink when he is hot, full Feeding, and whatever L lem 


elſe may cauſe a fudden Stagnation of the Blood, Sweatin 
The Signs, _ The Signs are, firſt, all thoſe that accom- 3x 


| pany a Fever; for an Anticor, while it is in- 
ternal, never wants a Fever to attend it; but when it ſheys * of N 
itſelf externally, the Fever begins to abate, unleſs it conti Can 
nue to be both external and internal. DO * or de 
So long as the Inflammation continues in the Gullet, the 17 Pat 
Horſe forlakes his Food; and tho he has frequent Incim- i ©! 
tons to drink, and albeit his Water be ths moderately Wl . 
warm, the firſt Gulp deters him from meddling with it again, WW e 
until he has forgot the Pain and Agony it put him into. And (nac 
the Pain of the Gullet is yet more manifeſt from this (and Fowde! 


I believe every Farrier muſt have made the ſame Obſerya- . =. 
tion) that whenever a Drench is given him he ſtaggers, an. ſton. 
ieems as if he would fall down, and makes ſeveral ſho WM, and 
interrupted Groans, or rather Gruntings, and ſometimes ' ar; 
Will break out into a cold damp Sweat about his Ears. The 
hs Dans. The Cure muſt be begun by Bleeding, and + 
1 that needs not be very ſparing; for this Dit b 
caſc ſeldom happens to Horſes that are poor and low. And ulo ke 
here we alſo approve of ſtriking one or other of the Veins eat: 
on the hind Parts, to make a Revulſion. If th 
After Blooding, the following Clyſter may be given. be ot] 

_ © Take two handfuls of Barley, two Ounces of Sal po). Ng, f 
** chreft reduc'd to fine Powder, boil them in two Quarts 0 Ulperſ 
# Water for the ſpace. of a quarter of an Hour, add to the Ply hk 


Decoction a Pint of Urine, a quarter of a Pound of freſu , 
Butter, and two Ounces of Oil of Rue. Let this be given“ ſtu 


Blood-warm, and repeated twice a Day, or oftner. 17 e 
my | mg 


ven 
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If he takes to Food, nothing muſt be given him but 
moiſten'd Hay, and ſcalded Bran ; and what elſe, muſt be 


chiefly ſuch things as are proper to keep down Heat and 
Infammation, and abate the feveriſh Symptoms, for which 
thoſe Remedies 
Therefore let the fol- 


purpoſe we recommend, after Blooding, 
that are proper to promote Sweat. 
lowing Drench be prepar'd for him. 
« Take T reacle-water and Carduus-water, of each one 
a Pint, diſſolve in theſe two Ounces of old Venice- Treacle, 
and after this has been exhibited, cloathe him well, and 


„give him a little warm Water to drink; inſtead of the 


« Treacle and Carduus- water, a Pint of ſtale Beer, mixed 


« with ſmall Beer, may be us'd.” Nothing is ſo effectual 


to remove Inflammations, eſpecially after Blooding, as 


Sweating 3 and therefore if you find it difficult to promote 


Sweat, you may give him the following Ball. 
« Take of old Venice- Treacle two Ounces ; volatile Salt 
« of Harts-horn fifteen Grains, Matthew's Pill one Dram, 


4 Paſte ; let this be exhibited after the Operation of 1 
* Clyſter is over. 


de your Horſe a gentle Purge, for which Purpoſe the Pulvis 


Powder, takes place beyond all others, and is thus made. 
% Take Scammony prepar'd with che Fumes of Brim- 
a fone four Ounces, Diaphoretick Antimony two Ounces, 


tar; make them into a hne Powder. 

The Doſe is two Ounces, made up into a Ball with But- 
tr and Flour, to be given with the uſual Precautions. 

This Medicine not only purges the Belly moderately, but 
lo keeps the Pores open, and carries off a great deal by 
dweat and inſenſible Tranſpiration. 
If the Swelling appears outwards, and at the fame time 
he other Symptoms abate, you may then leave off Pur- 
ging, for what is intended by that Evacuation, is chiefly to 
perſe the inward Ditorder ; and then you are only to 


reſtum diſſolv'd in his Water. 


The Cataplaſm for this Purpoſe may be made of the fol- 


bwing Ingredients. 


24 „Take 
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* Camphire in Powder ſix Grains, Powder of Liquorice, 
« or Saflafras in Powder, what is ſufficient to make it into 


And if the Symptoms begin to abate, you may venture to 


Cornachini, commonly called the Counteſs of Warwick's 


* and the ſame Quantity of the Cryſtals, or Cream of Tar 


apply ripening Cataplaſms and Poultices, allowing him at 
ne ſame Time Sal Prunellæ, Salt-petre, or the Sal Poly- 
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„Take Linſeed and Fenugreek-ſeeds, of each two Oun. 
ces, Camomile, Melilot, or their Flowers, of each fou 
* handfuls ; boil them over the Fire till moſt of the Moi. 
<< ſture be evaporated, then paſs them thro” a Sieve, ang 
* add a Quantity of Cow's Dung equal to the other Ingte. 
* dients, with a ſufficient Quantity of Ox or Sheep's Suer 
eto keep it moiſt.” Let this be applied twice a Day pre: 
A 8 
Or inſtead of this compounded Poultice, Cow's Durg 
alone apply'd warm to the Part, with a ſufficient Quantiy 
of Suet or Ointment of Marſh-mallows, may be ſufficient 
to bring the Swelling to Maturity. | 
When it grows ſoft, and the Matter ſeems ready for a Dil. 
charge, it may be open'd in the dependent lowermoſt Part, 
by the Application of a hot Iron, keeping a Doſſil in the 
Mouth of the Wound until the Running abates, and likewiſe 
applying Compreſles and convenient Bandage to keep the 
elevated Skin cloſe to the ſubjacent Fleſh, that it may he the 
ſooner united; but if the Cavity of the Impoſthumation be 
large, it will not be amiſs to lay it open with a hot Knife an 
Inch or more; or if you would chuſe to avoid the Scar 
with a cold ſharp Inſtrument, or with a Pair of Sciflars, 
The Cure may be finiſh'd with applying only the Li 
guentum Baſilicum, or a Digeſtive made with Turpentine 
the Volks of Eggs, or Honey, with a moderate Mixture dd 
Brandy, or Spirit of Wine; and if any Foulneſs appears 0 
if it heal too faſt, or ſpongy ſoft Fleſh ariſe, Pledgits dit 
in Copperas-water, or a Solution of blue Vitriol may be ap 
ply'd, which will keep it ſmooth and even. 0 
ut if the Swelling increaſe very faſt, which oftentimes ha 
pens, and that there is no Tendency to Digeſtion, but that! 
ariſes towards the Neck, affecting all the Muſcles in thok 
Parts, the Horſe will then be in Danger of Suffocation, an 
unleſs ſpeedy Relief be given, he muſt ſoon be ſtrangled. 
Therefore, beſides repeated Blooding, if he is not toc 
much wore out, it will be convenient to take a hot Searing 
Iron, and apply it to five or fix Places on the lower Part o 
the Swelling, cauterizing thoſe Parts, that they may be ſpee 
ily brought to Matter, which may alſo be dreſs'd with Flat 
or fine Hurds dipt in Tar and Turpentine, mix'd before tit 
Fire, and apply'd warm ; for by giving Pain in thoſe depen 
dient and inferior Parts, you cauſe the Humours to flo 
downwards from the Swelling, and by making Vents th. 
are ſufficient to diſcharge them, you anticipate the Pail 
„ an 


t it 
Jose 
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and take off from its Violence, which is alſo an Extreme 
to be avoided; neither need you be afraid of the Swelling 
that may caſually happen in the Fore-legs ; and, perhaps, 
even his Limbs, by Cauterizing, for that cannot be of ſuch. 
il Conſequence, as when it is upon the Neck and Throat, 
neither will it be of any Continuance, if due Care be taken 
of the Iſſues. | | : 

The Sieur de Solleyſell recommends the making of ſmall 
Inciſions with a Fleam or Lancet, in eight or ten Places on 
the Swelling, and to thruſt into the Holes between the Skin 
and the Fleſh, Pieces of the Root of black Hellebore of the 
Bigneſs of the Tag of a Point, and if the Tumour be very 
large, he recommends the uſe of white Hellebore, at the ſame 
time chafing the Part with the Ointments of Agrippa and 
Marſh-mallows. The Roots, by their hot burning Quality, 
draw down and increaſe the Swelling, and the Ointments 
are to ripen the incloſed Matter, and fit it for a Diſcharge. 

The fame Author alſo recommends the Uſe of Retories, 
or Ruptories, for drawing an immediate Flux of Moiſture 


from the diſeaſed Part, Theſe are Ointments of the ſame 


Nature with thoſe which are made to draw Bliſters on the 


human Body, and are compoſed of the like Materials; and 
becauſe they may be uſed with much Safety, we ſhall inſert 


two or three that are eaſily made, and will be found of no 
leſs Efficacy than thoſe that are more compounded. 

« Take of Bafilicon four Ounces, black Pepper and 
“Ginger of each half an Ounce, Spaniſb Flies two Drams. 
„Let the Flies, Pepper, and Ginger, be made into a fine 
* Powder, and incorporated with the Batilicon.” The 
following is yet more powerful. „ 

* Take a quarter of a Pound of Baſilicon, one Ounce af 
red Precipitate in Powder, half an Ounce of Euphor- 


„dium, and two Drams of the Flies.” Or the following, 


which is yet more efficacious than either of the former. 
Take Oil of Bays four Ounces, Euphorbium in Powder 
* two Ounces, Canthariaes, or Spaniſh Flies, half an Ounce. 
Theſe may yet be made ſtronger ar weaker, according to 
the Uſe they are put to. The Way they are apply'd, is by 
ſpreading them by little at a Time upon the Part affected 


p 


holding a hot Bar of Iron to make them ſink in; and this 


Operation may be repeated as often as the Caſe requires, 


but eſpecially until they have drawn out a plentiful deal of 


reddiſh Water ; but they muſt be ſparingly us'd on ſome 
Parts, as we ſhall more particularly obſerye hereafter. 
| CHAP, 
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CHAP. XXXIII. 


Of the Diſeaſes of the Stomach ; and firſt of the 
Loſs of Appetite, and of a deprav'd Appetite, 


| As the Food of Horſes conſiſts of the moſt ſimple Pro- 

X ductions of the Earth, they cannot be liable to many 
Diſeaſes in their Stomach; and therefore when we obſerye 

2 Horſe loſe his Appetite, we may very readily ſuſpe that 
Diſorder to be a Symptem of ſome other Diſeaſe, or to he 
the Effect of ſome ſudden Accident or Miſmanagement, 
For it is very certain, whatever cauſes the Blood to flow in 
an over-great Quantity into the Stomach, muſt be the Occz- 
ſion of a Plenitude and Fulneſs of the Veſſels, which, accor- 
ding to its Degree, will leflen the Appetite and Inability of 
Digeſtion ; and if it amounts to an Inflammation, or if thode 
Veſſels be very much diſtended, it muſt needs cauſe not only 


a2 Want of Appetite, but a Loathing alſo. 
And thus we obſerve in all Fevers and violent 


| 5 9 Colds, a Horſe forſakes his Food; and ſome- 


guild from tbat times We may take Notice in him the fame 
2which accompa- Dillike to eating after immoderate Exerciſe, 
nies a Fever or or after drinking cold Water when he has been 
other Sickneſs. heated]; or after a long and tedious Day's Ri- 
ding in hot Weather; and, in fine, after all 
thoſe Errors that may be the Cauſe of Fevers, and moſt other 
Sickneſſes. And becauſe ſuch Diſorders very often go off with- 
out any other viſible Symptom than the Loſs of Appetite, 
they are therefore very often attributed wholly to the Stomach. 
But the Diſeaſes of the Stomach, which, properly ſpeak- 
ing, produce tne Want of Appetite, have not their imme- 
diate Dependence upon any other Diſeaſe, but proceed either 
from the Quantity or Quality of what is contained in it, 
and in this Caſe the Signs are different from the former; 
for in the one the Horſe wholly forſakes his Food, and in 
the other he is dainty, yet he eats, though it be but little, 

and is capable of doing proportionable Service. 
The Cauſe And this Impertection, for the molt part,pro- 
Cceeds from a Lentor in the Bowels, and Coſtive- 


neſs, when a Horſe has ſtood ſome time in the Stable, has had 
full Feeding without proportionable Exerciſe ; for by that 
Means the Stomach is not only too full, but the Juices turn 
corrupted by their Stagnation, and acquire ſome evil Quan 
[Ng 
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that may take away the Appetite, or cauſe a Horſe's Appe- 
ite to be vitiated ; and when the laſt happens to Horſes, 


we often obſerve them, by a Sort of Inſtinct, crave after 


thoſe things that are very different from their natural Food, 
x3 the eating of Mud, or Clay out of the Walls. 

But in handling the Cure, we need fay but The C 
ery little concerning that Species of Want e e 
of Appetite, which is often the ſudden Effect of ſome ſud- 
&n Accident, or ill Management ; for this is frequently 
cured by Blood-letting alone, as it is, for the moſt Part, no 
other than a Symptom of a beginning Fever, and of ſuch a 
one where the Blood, if at all, is but little vitiated. 

Wherefore, in any ſuch Caſe, a Quart of Blood may be 
taken from the Neck-vein, after which may be adminiftred 
ſuch things as are cooling, and fit to keep down a Fever. 

His Diet ought to be ſcalded Bran, and his Water ſharpen'd, 
15 has been directed in ſuch Caſes, and, with the Aſſiſtance 
of moderate Exerciſe his Stomach will ſoon come to him. 

But when the want of Appetite proceeds either from a con- 
fant Fulneſs, whereby the Action of the Stomach is hinder'd, 
that its Sides cannot meet together ſo as to excite the Senſa- 
ton of Hunger; or if it proceeds from an evil Quality in its 
Contents, as for Inſtance, if there be flimy Matter ingender'd 
In it, either from raw undigeſted Food, from the Want of a 


be in it, cauſing a deprav'd Appetite, or a Senſation of Hun- 
ger by Fits, as we oftentimes obſerve, the moſt rational Me- 
thod in all theſe Caſes, is in the firſt Place to evacuate and 
purge the Stomach, by fuch things as are appropriated, ei- 
ther to ſweeten the Juices, or attenuate the vifcid Phlegm. 

And this Method ſeems to be the moſt reaſonable with Re- 


ae no ways diſpoſed to vomit, or throw any thing out of the 
stomach that has once enter'd into it, and that ſeems to be 
owing to the Figure of the Gullet, which is contracted more 
than in ſome other Creatures, and has a ſpiral Direction, a little 
above its Inſertion into the Stomach ; tor had it been other- 
wiſe, tho' a Horſe might have vomited as well as ſome other 
Animals, yet as he feeds much with his Head downwards, he 
would then perhaps have lain under the Inconveniency of hav- 
ng his Food fall ſometimes back again into the Gullet, which 
would be very troubleſom to him; and we may likewiſe ob- 
erye from frequent Experiments, if there be never ſo large a 
Quantity of any yomiting Medicine given to a Horſe, it bas 

| no 


ee Diſcharge of the Dung, or if any ſharp corroſive Matter 


ſpect to Horſes, becauſe, as we have elſcwhere obſerv'd, they 
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no Effect that Way, but either works by a Diſcharge of the ** 
Dung, or inſenſibly upon the Maſs of Blood as an Alterative, . oſe 
And therefore purging Medicines are, no doubt, the moſt 8 b 
appropriated to give immediate Relief in all ſuch Foulneſſes Mo T 
of the Stomach as are of this Kind. But if a Horſe be cor. Ml © bi 
tive, no Purging Phyſick ought to be given him but whats ks 
very moderate, unleſs the Bowels are firſt cleans'd by the low 
Uſe of Clyſters ; for if the Guts be very full of Dung, and Ml © ba 
if that be harden'd when purging Medicines are admini. MW.” a 
ſter' d by the Mouth, they ſometimes prove fatal to Horſes; Ml « Joan 
for when the Phyſick cannot make its Way downwards, it 
flings a Horſe immediately into Convulſions, becauſe he ele b 
wants that Benefit of Nature which Men and ſome other 0 x 
Animals have of throwing upwards. But we ſhall lay down N 
the Method that is proper to be uſed in thoſe Diſorders. He tc 
And firſt, if the Horſe be caſtive, the following emollent I © 
Clyſter may be given, after he has been rak'd by ſome Boy, 5 Br: 
or one that has but a ſmall Hand. 1 80 > ho 
Take of the Root of Marſh-mallows ſliced half 1 dard. 
Pound, the Leaves of common Mallows three handfuls, 


<< Linſeed and Fenugreek- ſeeds of each two Ounces; boil * 
them in three Quarts of Water for the Space of half an Bu 
«« Hour, ſtrain the Decoction thro? a coarſe Cloth while it 


zs hot, and diſſolve in it four Ounces of Honey, two nant 
«© Ounces of common Treacle, and fix Ounces of Oil or 
\*© Butter,” Let this be injected lukewarm, holding his 
Tail cloſe to his Tuel as long as poſſible ; and let it be te- 
_ peated for two or three Days, or until the Horſe's Body is 
open enough, and that there is a Way made for Puręing: 
after which he may have the following Drench given him. 
<< Take of the Roots of Gentian and Zedoary ſliced, of 
each two handfuls, Hyſſop and Rue of each two hand- 
e fuls, the Leaves of Suna two Ounces, Aniſeeds or Fen- 
5 nel-ſeeds bruis'd an Ounce ; boil them in three Pints of 
© Water to the Conſumption of one Pint, diſſolve in the 
Decoction two Ounces of Lenitive Electuary.“ To be 
given in the Morning, keeping him faſting two Hours be- 
tore, and one Hour afterwards, then he may be rid or walk'd 
gently for an Hour more, and when his Phyſick begins to 
work,he may be permitted to drink warm Water ſtrew'd with 
Oatmeal. Or the following Purging Balls may be given. 8 
* Take of the beſt Aloes an Ounce and a half, Diagri- f 
dium two Drams, Galangal in Powder half an Ounce, © fore 
“ Cloves half a Dram,” Make them into Balls with Flour | 
and Butter, Ce echo Theſe 
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Theſe Balls, or the preceeding Draught, may be given 
with Succeſs to recover loſt Appetite ; and may for that 
Purpoſe be repeated as often as there is Occaſion, which 
needs be but ſeldom, unleſs a Horſe has been ſome confide- 


able Time without a good Appetite, and in that Caſe he 


may be purged twice a Week, for a Fortnight or three 
Weeks ſucceſſively ; and the Days he does not purge, the 
following Powder may be given him in a Decoction, where- 
in a handful or two of Rue has been boiled. Le 

« Take Gentian in Powder two Drams, Galangal, Ze- 
« doary, and Calamus Aromaticus, of each a Dram and a 
« half, Cinnamon and Bay-berries of each a Dram.” Let 


theſe be pounded together, and be given in the DecoQtion, 


or in a Pint of White-wine. 5 80 
If the Horſe be of a delicate waſhy Couſtitution, and un- 
able to bear much Purging, all that is neceſſary in that In- 


tention may be anſwer'd by Clyſters, with the Uſe of ſcald- 


ed Bran now and then. The preceeding Powder ought alſo 
to be given every Day, or what our common Farriers of- 
tentimes adminiſter to reſtore Appetite, vi. Garlick and 
Rue champ'd and pounded with Butter and Flower, may 
be very ſerviceable, eſpecially to ſtrong robuſt Horſes. 
But above all Things, the Uſe of Chewing Balls, and 
conſtant Exerciſe, is abſolutely neceſſary, and with the Con- 
currence of a few of thoſe Helps above directed, will ſoon 
recover a Horſe to his Appetite. 
If you obſerve your Horſe mangle his Hay, and continu- 
ally nibling Mud and Dirt, you may then very reaſonably 
ſuppoſe his Stomach to be foul and out of Order ; nor is it 
improbable that this Defire after Earth and Mud proceeds 
from an Acidity and Sourneſs of the Juices ; for thoſe 
Creatures, by a Sort of Inſtinct, very often, of their own 
Accord, take to ſuch things as are proper to relieve them 
of troubleſome and uneaſy Senſations : And this is very 
obſervable in Dogs and Cats, who are led by the ſame In- 
ſtinct to ſwallow rough Blades of Graſs, in order to make 
themſelves vomit, when they find their Stomachs oppreſs'd. 


Theſe are Inſtances that are familiar, and known to every 


one ; but Natural Hiſtory abounds with an infinite Num- 
ber of the like Inſtances in other Creatures ; ſo that we 
are not to doubt but an Animal of the greateſt Sagacity, 
as a Horſe certainly is, and as he is alſo as much expoſed to 
Diſeaſes, if not more, than any other Creature, muſt there- 
tore, when at Liberty, oftentimes be led to his own PE 

| eme- 
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Remedies. I could give ſome very odd Inſtances of this in 
Horſes from my own Obſervation; but I ſhall only here 
take Notice of what relates to the preſent Caſe. 


Moſt 
They muſt needs have but little Acquaintance j in Phy- Jades, a 
ſick, who do not know that Farths have a Virtue in them, howeve 
not only to dry up a Superfluity of Moiſture, but ſome of Ml jave a 
them to imbibe and take off the Acidity of ſour Liquors, and IM tion'd, 
it is, no doubt, from ſuch a Depravity in the Stomach, that pereſt N 
a Horſe leaves his ordinary Food to eat dry'd Earth or Mud, And 


and this he is forced to do from the Craving of his Appe. them pt 
tite, and is often compell'd to take up with the worlft, for Wl befides 
Want of ſomething more efficacious. to then 
When I attended the Army, I once took an Opportunity of the 
of gratifying a Horſe in a very ardent Deſire of this Kind, Purpoſ 
who had ſuffer'd very much from his Keeper, and had been lows 1 
often beat for eating Clay out of the Wall. I brought him their C 
a Piece of Chalk the Bigneſs of a Man's Fiſt, and Jaid i it into x Fen! 
the Manger, he turn'd it over with his Noſe ſeyeral time, But 
and at laſt broke off ſome of the Corners and eat them; Thing 
 WhereuponT took up the Chalk to break it into ſmall Pieces, ¶ the fol 
and becauſe he thought I was going to rob him of it again, 3 
he puſh'd his Head towards me with all the Eagerneſs ima- i ſee 
ginable, and when it was broke, he eat the greateſt Part of WI © pou 
it, and fell immediately to his Hay. The Dragoon, who 6 afts 
kept him, told me he gave him more Chalk afterwards, and Li 


Obſerv'd he eat his Hay the better for it; for being comman- « wh 
ded to march ſoon atter, he was perfectly cur'd by the Ex- ane 
erciſe, and had no further Cravings of that Kind. Mi 
This Remedy i is very eaſy, and may be had every where, if the 
or inſtead of it burnt Harts-horn in Powder, which is yet dtuou 
much better, may be given; but thoſe Remedies will be ſtill I but t: 
the more efficacious, if, previous to them, Purging be admi- him t 


niſter'd, and afterwards conſtant Exerciſe be given, there 
being nothing which contributes ſo much to wear off thoſe 
Diſorders as Exerciſe, when it is moderate. But the Re- Of 


medies preſcrib'd in the OY . will alſo be uſe- 
ful in this Caſe. 


CHAP, XXXIV. TI 

07 the Hungry Evil. eme 

1 the 

The hungry E- T: HIS Diſtemper generally proceeds, at SE: 
i generally firſt, from bad Keeping, or exceſſive el! 


at firſt preceeds 


from Emptineſs. Purging: But there are ſome Horſes who 


ſeem 


kf 
J 
1 
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ſeem to be incurable, becauſe albeit they feed plentifully, 
their common and natural Diſcharges ſeem at the ſame time 
to be more than what is proportionable to their Feeding. 

Moſt Horſes that have this Infirmity on them are but 
Tades, and therefore we ſhall ſpend but little Time about it; 
however, ſince there may be ſome very good Horſes that 
have a voracious Appetite after ſuch Caſes as we have men- 
ton'd, and may be recover'd, we ſhall lay down the pro- 
pereſt Means that can be made uſe of for that Purpoſe, 

And therefore fince the Hungry Evil in The Cure 
them proceeds from Emptineſs, they ought - facets 
beſides Plenty of Food, to have thoſe things adminiſter'd 
to them, that are proper to lubricate and ſoften the Fibres 
of the Stomach, and to leflen that Senfation ; for which 
Purpoſe the Leaves of Mallows, and Roots of Marſh-mal- 
lows ſhould be boiled in their Water with Liquorice, and 
their Corn ſhould be mixed with the fat mucilaginous Seeds, 
W Fenugreek and Linſeed, ꝶceede. 

But if he cannot be eafily brought to the Uſe of thoſe 
Things in the Way of Diet, they may be given him after 
the following Method: . 

* Take the Roots of Marſh-mallows two Pounds, Lin- 
* ſeed and Fenugreek-ſeeds of each four Ounces ; firſt 
„pound the Seeds, and then the Roots, to a Maſh ; and 
« afterwards make them into Balls, with a Mucilage of 
* Linieed or Fenugreek, as big as a Pullet's Egg; one of 
* which may be given in a Morning, one about Noon, 
* and another in the Evening. 

Markham*s Balls may alſo be given in this Caſe, eſpecially 
f the Brimſtone be kept out of them; and in fine, all rut un- 
ctuous Medicines, for thoſe not only help to fatten a did e, 
but take off thoſe violent Senfatons of Hunger that cauie 
him to eat fo yoraciouſly, as is uſual in ſuch Diſorders. 


FFF 
Of the Diſeaſes of the Guts; and firlt of the 
Fan TO NT 


BE Cholick, Fret, or Gripes, which, in the The Cholick not 
Parriers Terms, tho' very injudicioufly. % properly a 
meant to ſignify moſt of the Diſeaſes ot Diſeaſe as a 
the Guts, is no other than thePain that accom- V2 Fu FOR 
panies all the particular Diſorders thoſe Parts 77 aa 
are liable to; and therefore when a Horſe is 


the Guts, 
tzoubled 


Indiſpofiiions * 
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troubled with Cholick Pains, the Farrier ought diligently to 


enquire into the true Cauſes thereof ; for as no Part is more 
ſenſible than the Guts, any thing retain'd too long in them, 


HAP. 


Four F 
lorſe is 
yen. 


or any thing injected and thrown out in an over- great quan- Take 
tity, will, on ſome Occaſions, bring a Horſe into exqui- wee | 
fite Torment ; we ſhall therefore take particular Notice of ek 
the different Cauſes of ſuch Diſorders, and ſuit the Method a6 Ge 
of Cure according to their ſeveral Exigencies. ries, C 
f | Let the 


TED. IO. 
Of the Dry Gripes and Adfiriftion of the 


 Bowels. 
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From whence H Orſes are ſeldom or never troubled with 
Coftiveneſs and any other Adſtriction in their Bowelz, 
diy Gripes pro excepting what proceeds from the 
a hardening and obſtructing thoſe Paſſages; 
and therefore we ſhall have the leſs to ſay upon that Head, 
having ſpoken to it already, in that Chapter where we have 
treated concerning Surfeits, only we ſhall here add, that 
when the Matter is pent up in the firſt Paſſages, to wit, in 
the Stomach and Guts, and putrifies there, the Juices turn 
ſour, viſcid, and ropy, and fret the tender Membrane which 
covers the Inſide of the Guts; by the Viſcidity alſo the 
Wind is intangled, which creates a Swelling and Diftention, 
ſo that the Belly becomes hard like a Drum ; and if the Ex- 
crements be very much harden'd in the great or ſtreight 
Gut, they cauſe a Preſſure upon the Neck of the Bladder, 
and hinder the Paſſages of the Urine, that a Horſe cannot 
piſs; ſometimes the Fundament ſwells, and all towards the 
Sheath, which is very dangerous. Se 
A Horſe in this Condition muſt needs be in great Pain, 
and even in Danger of his Life, if a ſpeedy Relief is not 
had; therefore, in order to the Cure, after he has been rak d, 


ima 

and that with a great deal of Caution, the following Cly- War rif 
ſter ought to be injected. I Inins ag 
The Cure „„Take the Leaves of Mallows, Marſh- WW Choli 

; £6 | 

| mallows, and Mercury, of each three Witenly 
„ Handfuls, boil them in three Quarts of Water for the Winſtan 
Space of half an Hour; to the ſtrained Decoction add Wiſtiven 
„ Lenitive Electuary four Ounces, Spirit of Wine or Bran- Wedies | 


dy half a Pint, Oil or Butter half a Pound.” Let this be Wil of 
injected lukewarm, and retain'd as long as poſſible. ſer the 


Four 
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our Hours after the Operation of this Clyſter, if the 
Irſe is not very much relieved, the following may be 


8 


> 


three handfuls, as above directed, Linſeed and Fenu- 
[ geek ſeeds of each two Ounces, Coriander Seeds, Cum- 
nnn Seeds, and Aniſeeds, of each two Drams, Bay-ber- 
ies, Cubebs, and Jamaica Pepper; of each one Dram. 
Let theſe alſo be boiFd for the ſpace of half an Hour, or 
te infus'd in boiling Water for the ſpace of two Hours; 
and to the Decoction add one Pint of Emetick Wine.” 
t this be given as the former, and by the Help of theſe, 
e Adſtriction of the Bowels, or the Coſtiveneſs, may be 
mov'd, The Reader may alſo conſult that Chapter con- 


* ing Surfeits, where there are other things preſcrib'd, 
„ach will alſo be of Service. Fn, 
hut if the Horſe has, along with his Coſtiveneſs, violent 
5 obek Pains; proceeding from Wind and Phlegm ; after 

» Wh: crofſer Excrements are diſcharg'd, the following Cly- 
x may be given. 1 


% Take Red - roſe Leaves two handfuls, Tops of Centau- 


iy the Leſs, and Worm wood, of each one handful. Boil 
, them in two quarts of Water to three Pints ; and in the 


Decoction diflolve two Ounces of Diaſcordium, and 
20d half a Pint of Treacle-water, or Spirit of Wine, 

This will infallibly take off the Pain, and lie in the Bow- 
Ike a Cordial, without giving him the leaſt Motion to 


lle off the violent Gripes; if the Pain ſhould chance to 
turn, the ſame may be repeated; and, if neceſſary, the 
We of Diaſcordium may be inlarg'd to three Ounces or 
ne; and there is hardly any Kind of Cholick Pain but 
at may be carry'd off by it; and I have, by my own 
Ietion, cured Horſes that have been in the greateſt Mi- 


„ imaginable, and have ſeen them in a Quarter of an 
V- Har riſe up to feed, that before were like to dath out their 


ins againſt the Wallis.. x 


ſh- Cholicks and griping Pains in the Bowels of Horſes become 
lee Wienly mortal; that without any Regard to other Cir- 
the ſnſtances, they ought immediately to be remoy'd; and if 
dd Wotiveneſs happens to continue upon the Uſe of the Re- 
ge lies that are preſcrib'd for that Purpoſe, that Symptom 


ul of Courſe go off in the Sequel of the Cure; for 
& the moſt urgent Symptoms are remov'd, the next In- 
4 R tention 


Ven. | | | | 2 \ CES 
'« Take Leaves of Mallows and Marſh-mallows, of each 


ug, but compoſe and lull his Spirits, and in a Minute 
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tention muſt be to deſtroy the Cauſe of the Diſtemper I Theſe 


otherwiſe it may return again. od wail 
Wherefore we recommend gentle Purging, With the Us ters th 
of ſuch Things as are hot and penetrating ; and this we gff@ciolen 


contrary to the Opinion, tho” not altogether to the Practq 


be Colon 
of moſt Farriers, who believe Coſtiveneſs to proceed fro 


not WC 


inward Heat; whereas the Heat is only the Effect of Corr him 
tiveneſs, and not the Cauſe, as is eaſily demonſtrated, nM Ta 
is occaſion'd chiefly from a cold, phlegmatick, tourlMF fuls, « 
Matter in the Stomach and Guts, which binds up the Ex i mallo! 
crements, which, when the Guts are full and preis'd upon Ounc 
cauſe Heat ; therefore as all hot ſpicy things are proper i x abo 
cut and. deſtroy thoſe Viſcidities which cauſe the Lentu of cor 
and harbour Wind, they ought more or leſs to be exhibiteM © Ta 
In all Intentions that are requiſite to the Cure of Coſtye three 
neſs. The following Purge may, for that Reaſon, i nake 
given, and will be found very profitable, after the ViolnoliMe civen 
of the Cholick Pains are over, and the obſtinate Stopp It you 
of the Bowels are remov'd. pdens 
Take Mallows and Marſh-mallows of each one handihiter'd, 
he ful, Roots of Marſh-mallows fix Ounces, Leaves of Sf tarde 
na two Ounces, Bay-berries and Juniper-berries, of eng ful 
an Ounce. Boil them in three Pints of Water to a Quader t 
< ſtrain out the Decoction thro* a Sieve or coarſe CH wear 
<* and add two Ounces of Syrup of Buckthorn. Or tire n 


Take Mallows and Marſh-mallows of each two hand 


% fuls, Sena one Ounce, Jalap in groſs Powder half a 


% Ounce, Caraway-ſeeds of either an Ounce and a hal © Ta 
<«« Boil them in the ſame Quantity of Water as above MF a Qua 
<© rected, to the Conſumption of a third Part; and int tothe 


ſtrained Decoction diſſolve four Ounces of Manna. Wine 
the following. 

* Take eight Ounces of Manna, two Ounces of Crea 
« of Tartar, diſſolve them in a Quart of ſweet Whey, 
add eight Ounces of the Oil of Olives. 

Either of theſe may be made uſe of after Clyſters hurts 
been injected, the Horſe being kept from feeding two Ho 
before, and two Hours thereafter. He may then be walk 
abroad for the Space of an Hour; and upon his Return 


With a ge 


into 

would not at all be amiſs, if there was Tripe-Broth prepWioft anc 
red for him, ſtrew'd with Oatmeal ; and if he ſeems ue Swe 
willing to drink them, he may have two or three Quant up: 
adminiſter'd thro' a Horn, and the ſame Quauuity repca nd ſom 
two Hours thercaſter. reforc 


The 
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per, 3 
xi waſh down the viſcid ſlimy Matter, which not only 


UWiters the Excrements, but intangles the Wind, which cau- 


violent exceſſive Pain, by its Preſſure and Diſtention of 
e Colon: But if the Horſe be of ſmall Value, and that it 
not worth while to be at all this Expence and Trouble a- 
oer him, the following purging Drench may be made uſe of, 
„Take Mallows and Marſh-mallows, of each two hand- 
ue fuls, or four handfuls of common Mallows (if Marſh- 
 mallows are not eaſy to be had) Jalap in Poder two 
on Ounces, Aniſeeds or Fennel-ſeeds an Ounce ; boil them 
U above directed, and add to the Decoction four Ounces 
tr of common Treacle.” Or this: | 

& Take half an Ounce of the bitter Apple in Powder, 
three Drams of Aloes, and one Dram of Diagridium ; 
, WF make them into a Ball with Flour and Butter.” To 


end e civen as the former. | = | 5 
a If your Horſe's Fundament be ſwell'd, which ſometimes 


ponens to that degree before Raking and Clyſters are admi- 
andWMilzr'd, that he cannot ſtale ; becauſe when the Excrements 
tt harden'd and pent up in the great or ſtreight Gut, that 
e es full, it prefles upon the Neck of the Bladder, ſo as to 


var Whinder the Paſſage of his Urine ; and if this Symptom does 


„t wear off ſoon after thoſe Means have been uſed, Re- 
urſe muſt be had with all Speed to thoſe things that are 
andMroper to keep down Inflammation; for which Purpoſe we 
xommend the U fe of the following Decoction. 
hall © Take of Red-roſe Leaves two handfuls, boil them in 
e OF a Quart of Water for the Space of half an Hour; add 
no the Decoction a ſmall quantity of Brandy, Spirit of 
wine, or Rum, and with a Sponge bathe his Fundament 
ad Sheath often. e ; 
real This Decoction ſhould always be made as warm as he 
„en bear it, and the Spirits mix'd with 1t as often as it is 
kd, viz. to every two Parts of the Decoction one of the 
na jlrits, 8 | | 
Hou His Yard ought to be kept up to his Belly The Yard io be 
valkWich a gentle Bandage, becauſe the Humours 4% #þ 2vver 
WW into it with a very eaſy Influx,as it is both the Fundament 
5 . and Shcath are 
prep oft and dependent Part, by which Means Krell 
s Vie Swelling and Inflammation are often © 
ant up after the firſt Cauſe is in a great Meaſure remov'd, 
>ca Wand ſometimes proves the Occahon of a Gangrene; and 
cefore to keep that ſuſpended, the Farrier or Groom may 


The R 2 taks 


Theſe will help the Operation of the Phyſick, looſen 
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take a Piece of Canvas fix or eight Inches broad, and fixi 
two Straps to each Corner forwards, they may be brom 
one on each Side over his Flanks, and faſtened upon 
Reins; the hind Parts ſhould have the Corners cut off,; 
cording as the Swelling happens to be more or leſs on 
upper Part of the Yard, with one ſingle Piece of ft 
Tape fixed to it, which coming through between his Hy 
js to be brought over the Croup, and tied to the other tw 
and when this Accident happens to a Stone-horſe, his Sto 
ought alſo to be ſuſpended in a Bag of ſoft flaxen Cl 
which may eaſily be fixed to the other. 
By theſe Means the Return of the Blood will be rende 
very eaſy, and the Swelling will thereupon aſſwage, whic 
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for Want of ſuch Method, has ſometimes been the Cauſe WMurily cc 
a, -- 5 ing, an 
But ſince we have aſcrib'd the Cauſe of Coſtiveneß anWFunda! 
dry Gripes to viſcid ſlimy Matter, ingender'd in the f us,: 
Paſſages, it will be neceſſary, after the preceeding Mea Effect 
have been complied with, and the moſt urgent Symptonlffi Head, 
are remov'd, to adminiſter ſuch things as are neceſlary er th 
deſtroy the Remains of thoſe Viſcidities; for which Pull he we 
poſe the following Powder, to the quantity of a Spoon nfortab 
may be given every Morning. | 5 an d to 
* Take Gentian and Birthwort-roots, of each fo After t! 

_ ©© Ounces, Galangal, Zedoary, and Calamus Aromatic upw 
of each one Ounce, the Tops of dry Wormwood ede b: 
<< the lefler Centaury, of each an Ounce and a half, NM e Spa 
„ megs, Ginger, Black-pepper and Bay-berries, of e ſtart 
half an Ounce. Make them into a fine Powder, ani Hor 
keep it in a Glaſs or Gallipot cloſe cover'd. ve him 
This may be given in White-wine, Ale, or in a Deco Arm, 

on wherein a handful of Rue has been boild, letting hun, had 
faſt two Hours before and one thereafter ; and if your Horſculty 
be of ſmall Value, you may give him every Day, amonnſantlz 
a few Oats, an Ounce of Antimony, and two Ounces Mebly r. 
Flour of Brimſtone ; or you may make it up into a Pang of 


with a little Flour and Butter, continuing its Uſe for M ereupo 
Space of one Week. | 
Champt Rue and Garlick is alſo very ſerviceable in FF 
Caſe; but all Remedies will prove the more ſucceſsful, if q 
give your Horſe Exerciſe ; and indeed, that alone ofif 
times proves ſufficient ; for by Exerciſe the whole Body {Wlv'd i 
ſhook, and the Lentor in the Bowels, and the ExcrementWabun 
readily fall downwards, to their Expulſion out of the Body ch w. 

| | Ve 

Won, 
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[ ſhall put a Period to this Subject, withan Two Inflances of 
count of two Horſes that were ſeiz d with Coftivene/s. 
gent Coſtiveneſs, and where the Iſſue prov'd very different. 
The one belong d to a Gentleman, who, 3, +. | 
tie travelling, was ſtopt upon the Road the ** 


g 5 
ond Day of his Journey, his Horſe was in great Pain, ſhrunk 
ns Belly, often endeavouring to dung, and as often to piſs, 


could do neither. I was told he had been taken up; from 
aka Week before he ſet out, and was obſery'd to be coſ- 
all that while; but becauſe he was to have ſome Fatigue, 
thought it unneceſſary to tamper with him, which, no 


wrily coſtive. The firſt thing done to recover him was 
ing, and afterwards he had a Pipe of Tobaccogivenhimat 
xFundament ; the Smoke of the Tobacco prov'd a gentle 
linulus, and made him oftentimes eflay to dung, but with- 


s Head, and turning it frequently towards his Belly, the 


mfortable Drink, as he term'd it, which, by the Smell, 
ed to be ſome hot Aromatick Seeds boil'd in Ale. 


at upwards or downwards, and the Wind being now more 
Id by the hot ſpicy things, and conſequently taking up 
ne Space in his Bowels, he often lay down, and immedi- 
fy ſtarted up again, ſhewing as much Pain and Agony as 


ve him rak'd once more, by a Boy that had a ſmall Hand 
n, had it done accordingly, tho* it was not without ſome 


atantly to lie down. But at laſt, when he had been tho- 
whly rak'd, he began to throw out ſeveral hard Balls of 


kd fo long that the Stable was all a-float about him: After 
ka Clyſter of Broth wherein Beef had been boil'd was 
en him, with a handful of Salt and half a Pound of Butter 
yd in it, which brought away a great deal of Dung, 


ment} adundance of ſlimy Matter. He eat nothing that Night, 


ich was pretty late, but towards the Morning he began 
-n very plentifully, and 2p quite recoy'd of his Indiſ- 
uon. ; fk 3 | | 
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ubt, was very reaſonable, had he not been more than or- 


Effect; ſo that at laſt, being in exceſſive Pain, hanging 
mer thought fit to ſend for a Farrier, who at firſt Sight 
ihe would die; however he went and prepar'd him a 


After this he became much worſe, for there being no free 


7 Horſe could poſſibly be in. I advis'd the Gentleman to 
Arm, who being ſatisfied with the Reaſons which I gave 
fculty, for the Horſe ſhrunk very much, and endeayour'd 

g of his own Accord, and at the fame time ſtal'd a little, 


reupon he had the Entrance into his Fundament done 
Ih Soap, which made him dung very plentifully, and he 


"Had 


rn 


CHA 
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Had this Diſorder continu'd upon him alittle longer with 


out a Vent to the hard Excrements, which were ſo firmly in 
pacted in the ſtreight Gut, a violent Inflammation of th 


Gut, and of the Neck of the Bladder, muſt have ſoon har 0 
pen'd, which, without the utmoſt Diligence, would ha {h 
brought him ſuddenly to his End; for in that Caſe it wolli dew! 
have been very difficult to have fetch'd out the Dung, whidW fone 1 
was the only Means to preſerve him from thoſe Accidents turn 
75 3 But this will be clearly illuſtrated in MM Inteſti 

1 other Inſtance, which was of a Dragoon them. 
Horſe in the Regiment to which I belong'd ; who, after a Stag 
full five Weeks March, coming to ſtand at his Eaſe, gil obſerv 
exceeding coſtive, and had his Fundament and Sheath ye for (©: 
much ſwell'd. YN i 3 will b 
He was committed to the Care of one who was tolerii . ſonab 
well skill'd in many of the common things, but being whol Conſt 
unacquainted with the Structure and Mechaniſm of th of the 
Creature, who was the Subject of his Art, committed ruptio 
grand Miſtake, in giving him a ſtrong Doſe of purging pu Vin t! 
fick, there being no Vent for the Paſſage of the Excremeſ Effect 
downwards, and the Horſe having no Capacity to vomit ail accou 
diſgorge himſelf upwards, was put into the moſt vic Solut 
Agony imayiradble, and at laſt dy'd in ſtrong Convulſion TI 

Perhaps this Perſon may, by ſuch a Method, have i chief! 
ceeded in Cates of leſs Obſtinacy, and where there was WW ins n. 
_ tle or no Swelling of the Fundament; and if there i tivenc 

been a Poſlibility of making the Horſe vomit, he m loſes 
have ſucceeded even in this, for then the Phyfick wo furth 
have gone off that Way; and after ſeveral Diſcharges WI will 
the Mouth, the Remainder might have gone downwards of H: 
it oftentimes happens to human Bodies, becauſe the firanhlh T 
to vomit makes a ſtrong Compreſſion of the Muſcles of the P 
lower Belly, which greatly forwards the Ejections by obftr 
Fundament ; and therefore in ſome obſtinate Caſes of W Part: 
Nature, the beſt Phyſicians have order'd V omits with WW Paſta 
ceſs. But as it is quite otherwiſe with Horſes, and WW into 
their Stomachs are not otherwiſe to be mov'd with WM pipe 
ſtrongeſt Stimuli, than to create Sickneſs, and cauſe UI rent 
to {laver a little, Purging is not to be attempted in any N of tl 
born Coſtiveneſs, but Clyſters. hae ved 
And if this Method had been taken in the Inſtance wat 
before us, and due Care obſery'd to keep the Swelling "Wl obſe 
Fundament under, as he was a young Horſe, and not ni mof 


impair'd in his Strength, he might have caſily overcome 
Diſorder, CH: 
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CH A P. VI. 
Of the Lax or Sconring. 


F OR the better underſtanding of thoſe Diſorders, we 


ſhall rank them under four different Kinds. We have 


ellewhere obſerv'd, that when the Excrements have lain 


ſome time in the Guts, the Juices, by their Putrefaction, 
turn ſharp and corrofive, and by that Means ſtimulate the 


Inteſtines, to ſhake off what is contain'd in 111 


them. But this does not always follow ſuch 
à Stagnation of the Excrement, as may be ff Longer. 
obſerv'd from what has been ſaid in the preceding Chapter; 
for ſometimes, before ſuch a Diſcharge can happen, a Horſe 
will be endanger'd of his Life ; and therefore we may rea- 
ſonably aſcribe this Difference ſometimes to the different 
Conſtitutions of Horſes, and ſometimes to the Difference 
of their Food, there being ſome Kinds more liable to Cor- 
ruption than others. But however that be, it is very cer- 
fan that the Lax and Scouring in Horſes is oftentimes the 
Effect of a preceeding Coſtiveneſs; and therefore we ſhall 
account this, and all critical Looſneſſes which tend to the 
dolution of any Diſeaſe, to be of the firſt Kind. | 


The ſecond Kind of Looſeneſs, is that which proceeds 


chiefly from Want of Digeſtion ; for by that Means a Scour- 
ing may happen, without any previous Symptoms of Coſ- 
tiveneſs ; and when it is fo, a Horſe ſuddenly falls away and 
loſes his Fleſh, and likewiſe his Appetite ; but this may be 
further know by the Diſcharge, for many things that heeats 
will come away whole, and his Dung will be full of Shreds 
of Hay, and ſometimes accompanied with ſlimy Matter. 

Thirdly, A Looſeneſs and Scouring often happens when 
the Pores of the Skin, the Urinary, or other Diſcharges, are 


obſtructed ; for by that Means, when the excrementitious 


Parts of the Blood have not a free Vent thro' the common 
Pallages, they are deriv'd in a more than ordinary Quantity 
into the Aperture of the Guts, but particularly in the Gall- 
pipe and Pancreatick Duct ; fo that they may be of diffe- 
rent Colour and Conſiſtency, according to the Predominancy 
of the Juices that flow into them. When moſt of it is deri- 
ved from the inteſtinal Glands, the Matter will be clear and 
watry, or clear and glafly, not unlike that which Sollzy/ell 
obſerves in this third kind of Cholick ; but when it proceeds 


moſtly from the Gall-pipe and Pancreatick Duct, it will 
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be then tinctured with a yellowiſh Colour, and if there hay. iſ © muſt 
pens to be a very great quantity of the Gall diſcharg'd wih I ordinar 

the Excrements, whatever is voided from the Fundament, And 

muſt of Conſequence be of a deep reddiſh Colour, and i; Ml Guts, 
the ſame which the above-mention'd Author terms the req perceiv 
Gripes, which conſtitutes his fixth Kind of Cholick. 

_ Laſtly, A Lax or Scouring ſometimes happens from viſcou Ml and in 
flimy Matter hindring the Chyle from entring into the laQtey! "1 
or milky Veſſels, and in this Caſe the Excrements are uſually “ Ge! 
of a pale light Sn, a8 hey 7 _ of Chyle, 

1 ut all theſe are only different ſpecies of aDi. MW © ſeed 
een. arrhæa, and when the Scouring is large, as it MW © hari 
happens to ſome full-body'd young Horſes, a white greaf 
Matter-like Fat comesaway in theDung,and this is what Far- „ or | 
riers call Molten Ereaſe, which is of the ſame Nature with the Wl © poi 
greaſy Diarrhea, which ſometimes happens to Men of groß © the 
Habits, as well as to Horſes, and ſeems to be occafion'd when „ fu 
the Glandsof the Inteſtines are more than ordinarily open'd, Tt 
whereby that Matter is evacuated from the Blood into the WM neſs f 
Guts, which ſhould otherwiſe be depoſited among the Fat, 


3 Blut in order to the Cure, it ought to be The 
3 3 obſerv'd, that in all thoſe Scourings that ar: WI xe tit 
of the firſt Kind, and are only the critical proce 
Diſcharges of ſome Diſeaſe ; there are ſeldom or never ary WM great 
bad Accidents attending them, unleſs the Diſeaſe has been of In 
ſuch Continuance as to waſte and attenuate the Body; and WW lowi 

therefore when the Sickneſs abates by any ſuch Diſcharge, the e 
beſt Way is not to be over- haſty to ſtop it, but it ought : „ be 

ther to be encouraged when it proves imperfect ; and that WI “ th 
muſt be done by Medicines that are moderately purging. Wl © P 
But becauſe all Diſcharges that proceed from the Inteftine W “ { 
may degenerate into the worſer Sort, Care ought to be t- WM * « 

ken not to let it run on too long, but it may be ſtopp'd by 60 
the Methods hereafter laid down for the Cure of the othe! MW © C 
Species of a Diarrhea ; we ſhall therefore proceed to the MW © h 


next Kind, where a Horſe loſes his Appetite ; and when I 
the Want of Digeſtion is manifeſt from an imperfect Com- WW Cor 
minution of the Dung, that is, when ſome Part of the MW cri 
Food comes away whole as it is cat. | 
In this Caſe all thoſe Things that we have already lad MW ing 
down for ſtrengthening the Stomach are to be uſed ; for 
which Purpoſe we alſo recommend the Uſe of Diapenie, the 
to thoſe that like it; but it is not one Doſe that will an- cha 

ſwer the End, but it ought to be repeated every Day, uy M. 

T 3 0 
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o muſt any other Stomachick Medicine, before any extra- 
ordinary Effect can be wrought. 

And becauſe this Diſeaſe is both in the Stomach and 
Guts, the following Clyſter may be given as ſoon as you 
perceive him begin to recover his Appetite, unleſs the 
Looſeneſs begins alſo to abate with the other Symptoms, 
and in that Caſe it may be let alone, Se 

“ Take of Red-roſe Leaves two handfuls, the Roots of 
« Gentian and round Birthwort of each one Ounce, Ga- 
« Jangal half an Ounce, Bay-berries, Aniſeeds, and Fennel- 
« ſeeds, of each two Drams. Let the Roots and other 


three Quarts of Water for the Space of half an Hour; 
or let them be infus'd four Hours in boiling Water; then 


« the Oil of Rue, which muſt be injected into the Horſe's 
Fundament lukewarm. yy 


This may be repeated once or twice, but if the Looſe- 


had Sign, eſpecially if he refuſes to feed. 1 5 
The next kind is that where the Excrements The Cure of the 
re tinged yellow, or of a deep reddiſh Colour, /econd kind of 
proceeding, as we have obſerv'd, from a too £92/ene. 
great Profuſion of the Gall and Pancreatick Juice, &c. 

In this a Horſe may be firſt of all purged with the fol- 
lowing Drench. = 5 N 

« Take Red-roſe Leaves two handfuls, Monks Rhu- 
© barb four Ounces, Turey Rhubard three Ounces. Let 
„ theſe be ſliced and boiled with the Roſe-leaves in three 
« Pints of Water, for the Space of one Hour ; and in the 


« ſtrained Decoction diſſolye an Ounce and half of Diaſ- 
© cordium.” Or this: | 


“Cream of Tartar one Ounce, Diaphoretick Antimony 
half an Ounce. Let this be given in a Pint of red Wine, 

If the Horſe be of ſmall Value, two Ounces of the Pulvis 
Cornachini may be us'd, which the Reader will find pre- 
ſerib'd in a preceeding Chapter, and to it may be added half 


an Ounce more of Diaphoretick Antimony, for after Purg- 
ing has been once or twice repeated, thoſe Medicines which 


promote Sweat, and the other Secretions, are to be us'd, as 
they make a Revulſion, and conſequently leſſen the Diſ- 
charges by Dung; wherefore we recommend Diaſcordium, 


Mithridate, and Penice-Treacle, or London-Treacle, which 


inay be exhibited in the following Manner. Take 


hard Ingredients be bruis' d; afterwards boil the whole in 


« pour off the Liquor, and diſſolve in it three Ounces of 


refs ſtill continues, and the Horſe grows weak, it is a very 


«© Take of the beſt Rhubarb in Powder, two Ounces, 
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Take Treacle-water one Pint, Venice-Treacle, or 
« Mithridate, two Ounces. Let the Mixture be ſtirr'd wel 
& about, and given through a Horn. Or this: 

„ Take one handful of Water-Germander, Red-roſe 

* Leaves and Rue, of each half a handful, Y:rgj;;, 
© Snake-weed and Scorzonera, of each two Ounces. Bo! 
e them in a Quart of Water half an Hour; and to the 
© ſtrained Decoction add two Ounces, or two Ounces and 
< ox half et Datoramm. ,, = | 

& Take of Diaſcordium three Ounces, diſſolve it in; 
D ecoction of Red-roſe Leaves, and give it through 3 
„ Horn; two Ounces of Venice-Treacle, or Mithridate, 
„cor three Ounces of London-Treacle, may be given in the 
* ſame Manner, taking Care at the ſame time to keep the 
„ HFHorſe well cloath'd, and to have him often comb'd and 
e rubb'd, to open the Pores, the better to promote Swen 
and inſenſible Tranſpiration. 8 8 

The following Drench may alſo be given with good Suc- 
ceſs, to aſtringe and dry up the Stomach and Bowels, &. 

Take Roſe-water and Plantain-water, or a Decoction 
% of Red-roſe Leaves and Plantain one Quart, Treacle- 
« water half a Pint, Armenian Bole and Sealed Earth, 
« or Lemnian Earth, of each half an Ounce. Diflolve in 
the Mixture two Ounces of Diaſcordium, and of Roch- 

Allum fix Drams. x | 

This muſt be repeated two or three Days ſucceſſively, and 
unleſs the Scouring be very violent, it will certainly put : 
Stop to it. : | | Ee | 
But the Farrier is to obſerve, that if a Horſe has a Fever 
upon him, which does not diminiſh, but increaſes with the 
Looſneſs; thoſe things which act more immediately upon 
the Bowels are then to be made uſe of; therefore the Clyſter 
preſcribed in the preceeding Chapter, to remove violent Pains 
in the Guts, may be injected ; or the following, which 
will yet be more efficacious in this Cale. 

* Take of Guaiacum half a Pound, Saflafras four Ounces, 
<< boil them in four Quarts of Smzth's Water, wherein they 
<< quench their hot Irons, until one half of the Water be 
„ conſum'd; then add to the Decoction Red-roſe Leaves, 
the Tops or Leaves of Briar, and the Leaves of Bramble, 
of each a handful ; or inſtead of theſe, two handfuls of 
Plantain, and when it has boil'd a Quarter of an Hour 
<< longer, take it from the Fire, and in the ſtrain'd Decoction 
&« diflolve four Ounces of Diaſcordium without Honey,and 
ol Opium half a Dram. Or this: “Tae 


cc 
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„Take Henbane and white Poppy-ſeed, of each four 


«© Ounces, Red-roſe Leaves two handfuls, Pomegranate 


« Bark two Ounces. Boll them in two Quarts of Sni 
« Forge-water to three Points, diffolve in it four Ounces of 
« Diaſcordium, or three Ounces of Mithridate, or Venice- 


% Treacle, and half a Dram of Opium.“ Or the following 


may be us'd in haſte, or for a Horſe of ſmall Value. 
«© Take a Quart of the foreſaid Water, warm it over the 
« Fire, and diſſolve in it two Ounces of Diaſcordium, 


and the like Quantity of Roch-allum. 


Theſe Clyſters are always to be made in a leſſer Quan- 


tity than thoſe that are purging ; and the Horſe's Tail to 


be kept cloſe to his Tuel, that he may retain them as long as 
poſſible ; and as ſoon as he flings out the firſt, which per- 
haps may not be in the Space of twelve Hours, it muſt be 


followed with another, and ſo on, until the Looſeneſs is 


quite ſtopt, which may eafily be done by the help of theſe 
Clyſters, unleſs his Strength be quite waſted, and that he 


_ has loſt all Senſation in his Bowels. 


We come now to the Cure of the laſt Sort The lat Kind 
of Scouring which we mention'd, to wit, F Scouring, 


when the Chyle is diſcharg'd with the Ex- bow cur'd. 


crements; and as this Indiſpoſition proceeds from ſlimy 
Matter obſtructing the Paſſages in the Lacteal Veſſels, the 


propereſt Method is by purging, for which Purpoſe we 


recommend the following. 
* Take Ep/om Salt {fix Ounces, Cream of Tartar two 
«© Ounces, diſſolve them in a Gallon of Water, and give 
* the whole through a Horn at ſeveral Times.” Or, 
* Take Ep/om Salt fix Ounces, Cream of Tartar three 
& Ounces, Salt of Tartar half an Ounce ; diſſolve them in a 
5 plentiful deal of Water, and let em be given as the other. 
Let Salt of Tartar and Sal Prunellz be alſo diſſolv'd in 
his common Drink, for all thoſe Diluters are the moſt pro- 


per to waſh off that viſcid Matter which adheres fo clofely 


to the Guts, and hinders the Chyle from entring into its 
proper Veſſels, eſpecially when they are us'd plentifully ; 
but if this Sort of Flux ſhould proceed from a ſtrumous 
Obſtruction, as it ſometimes happens to human Bodies, it 
would prove incurable. 


As to that which Farriers call Molten Greaſe, it being 


for the moſt Part the Concomitant of every large Scouring, 


that Symptom generally wears off in the Proceſs of the 


Diſtemper, and requires no particular Management diſtinct 
from 
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his Horſe, and to learn his Conſtitution, and what he is 
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from what has been already preſcrib'd for the third Sort of 1 
Looſeneſs, vix. Purging and aſtringent Clyſters, with the 4 


Aſſiſtance of thoſe Things that are proper to promote x IN 
| Breathing thro? the Pores; but becauſe in all violent Diſor- a 
ders of the Guts, there is, for the moſt Part, a Weaknef in 3 of ö 
the Stomach alſo, it can never be amiſs to exhibit uch I 51s 
Things as are proper to procure a good Digeſtion, at the erg 


ſame time that other Means are us'd to carry off the more 
urgent Symptoms; and theſe ought to be continued, eſ 
pecially to a Horſe of Value; and indeed it is for Want of 
ſuch Helps that many Horſes dwindle away, vr fall into 
other Diſtempers, after the Looſeneſs has in a great Mes- 
ſure been overcome. ä | 

Concerning the Food that is to be given in ſuch Diſot- 
ders, nothing can be more proper than what Solleyſell re. 
commends, vi. the cleaneſt and beſt Hay, Bran moiſterd 
with Claret, and parch'd Barley. But as all thoſe Difor- 
ders have their primary Cauſe from Colds, ill Uſage, but 
_ eſpecially from foul corrupt Feeding, and Want of Exer- 
cCiſe, the Owner can never be at a Loſs to keep an Eye over 


beſide 


able to bear, and by that Means theſe Accidents may, in : 
great Meaſure, be prevented. 


CHAP. XXXVIIL 
Of the Bloody Flux. 


Els is only an advanc'd Degree of a 
. T Dierhas, eſpecially of — Sort 
which proceeds from a Profuſion of the pancreatick and 
bilious Juices ; for when the Diſcharge from thoſe Parts is 
very much inlarg'd, it cauſes ſtill a greater Influx of Blood 
and Humours towards them, which being more than can 
be converted into the proper Juices, forces itſelf through the 
| Inteſtines of the Veſlels, and is diſcharg'd with theſe Juices 


into the Guts, | B. 
3 Sometimes it reſembles the Waſhings of of 
On Fleſh, ſometimes there is a Mixture of pu- th 
rulent Matter or Corruption along with it, c 

and ſometimes little or nothing comes away but pure ty 
Blood ; but this laſt Kind proceeds, for the moſt Part, at 
from an Appetite of the internal Hemorrhoidal Veſſels. 4 


But it is to be obſerv'd, a Bloody-flux very ſeldom hap- 
pens to Horſes, inſomuch that So/ley/el! has given n | no 
ace 
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Place among other Diſeaſes of the like Nature, and for my 
own Part, I cannot ſay I have ever ſeen Blood come from 
a Horſe's Fundament, otherwiſe than by the Preſſure of 
hard Dung upon the great Gut, which by that Means has 
only ſqueez d out a very ſmall Quantity from the Veſſels 
thereof; yet becauſe that Diſtemper may, without doubt, 


ſeize ſome Horſes, as it is not inconſiſtent with the Oeco- 


nomy of that Animal, and as moſt Authors I have perus'd, 
beſides Solleyſell, aver, they have met with it in all its 


different Appearances, I ſhall therefore give ſuch Directiohis 


as are neceſlary for the Cure. = 

And in order thereunto, becauſe a Bloo- The Cure 
dy Flux happens, for the moſt Part, before Bre 
the Body has been very muſt waſted by the Looſeneſs, it 


is proper, in the firſt place, to make a Revulſion, by taking 


a moderate Quantity of Blood from the Neck-vein ; this is 
convenient in all Fluxes of Blood from the inferior Parts, 
unleſs the Horſe be exceeding weak. 5 

If thete be a Mixture of purulent corrupt Matter after 
Blooding, moderate Purging will be very proper, with ſuch 
Things as have been preſcrib'd in the preceeding Chapter; 
all the other Medicines recommended to make a Revulſion 


by Sweat and inſenſible Tranſpiration, are alſo to be com- 


ply'd with; as alſo the aftrirgent Clyſters there recom- 
mended, which in moſt Caſes will anſwer the End, I ſhall 
therefore only add one more. 
„Take a Quart of Forge- water, and boil ih it four Oun- 
ces of Oak-bark, two Ounces of Tormentil- roots, Balau- 


* {tines and Red-roſe Leaves, of each a handful. To the 


* ſtrain'd Decoction add three Ounces of Diaſcordium, an 
* Ounce of Mithridate, and half a Dram of Opium. 
Let this be injected warm, and repeated as often as there 
„is Occaſion ; and if you be provided with a Syringe 


that has a pretty large Pipe, you may ſometimes add 


* two Ounces of Bole in Powder, or Sealed Earth. 
But above all things, you are to avoid mixing Oil or 
Butter, or any other greaſy Matter, with Clyſters that are 
of this Intention, as is common among Farriers ; for theſe 
things are directly contrary to the Nature of thoſe Appli- 
cations, and will not only render their Operations ineffec- 
tual, but increaſe the Diſeaſe ; and inſtead of aſtringing 
and fortifying the Bowels, will weaken them, by cauſing 
4 greater Relaxation of their Fibres, 


CHAP. 
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e AP. LNACK. 
Of Worms, Bots, and Trunchions. 


Worms of di- THERE are ſeveral Kinds of Vermin 
vers Kinds bred * bred in the Bodies of Horſes, which go 
in Horſes. under the Denomination of Bots, Worms, 
and Trunchions. The Worms are of divers Colours and 
Shapes, ſome reſemble Earth-worms ; others are ſmall and 
white, ſharp at both Ends like Needles. The Trunchion is 
thick and ſhort, and the Bat is not unlike a ſmall Catterpil- 
lar; the laſt are commonly found in the ſtreight Gut, eſpe- 
cially of ſome Horſes when they are firſt taken from Gras, 

Solleyſell has taken Notice of another Kind, which re- 
ſemble Wood-lice, only that they have fewer Feet, are of a 
deep reddiſh Colour, velveted on the Back like a Bot, and 
made up of ſeveral Folds. Theſe, he ſays, are bred in the 
Stomach, and abide in it, and devour all the Nouriſhment; 
ſo that a Horſe, if he be never ſo great a Feeder, cannot 
thrive while they are in his Maw. The ſame Author ob- 
ſerves further, that thoſe Kind of Worms are oftentime: 
the Occaſion of a Horſe's Death, by eating Holes in the 
Stomach ; and ſays, he has ſeen Thouſands of them in the 
Stomachs of dead Horſes. EE 5 

But that Author might be eaſily impos'd upon by ſuch 
an Inſpection; for it is very certain, as ſoon as an Animal 
dies, thoſe Parts that turn firſt to Putrefaction, as the All- 
ment in the Stomach, which is kept under cloſe Cover, 
will ſoon breed Vermin, and that of different Kinds, ſince 
it is reaſonable enough to believe, that the Seeds of divers 
Inſects may be depoſited among the Food of moſt Ani- 
mals, and be thus convey'd into the Stomach, and may be 
brought to Life very ſuddenly after the Animal is dead; 
No Worms can but that Worms, or any other Kind of Ver- 
be bred in the min, can either be bred or ſubſiſted in the 
Stomach while Stomach of any living Creature, is as im- 
the Horſe is a. poſſible as for a Mouſe to live under a Mill- 
ue... ſtone while it is grinding ; for it is very well 
known, that the muſcular Action of the Stomach, by which 
it is kept in conſtant Motion, would much ſooner deſtroy 
any ſuch Creatures, if it was poſſible for them to breed 
there, than the common Food which they eat, that being 
harder and more dithcult to be broke than they. 


And 
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And therefore Markham's Aſſertion muſt 4 falſe Aſer- 
te as falſe as ridiculous, and only taken upon % of Mark- 
Truſt, from the Speech of ſome Mounte- ham. 
bank; where ſpeaking of the Red Worms, he ſays, He 
«has ſeen Horſes whoſe Stomachs have been eaten quite 
« through with them, ſo that the Meat which they eat 
could not abide in their Stomachs, but fell, upon the 
« ſwallowing, into the Body, making the Body ſwell like 
« a Tun, ſo that they dy'd with huge Torment. 

Neither will the Hiftories we have of Worms being void- 
ed at the Mouths of Men and Women, however authentick, 
avail any thing to prove their ſubſiſting in the Stomach, 
ſince it is very certain they have been thrown upwards like 
the Gall or Excrements in the ack Paſſion, when the 
Periftaltick Motion of the Guts has been very much inver- 
ted ; and theſe have been but a very ſhort while in the Sto- 
mach before their Ejectment. ES, 

We may therefore very reaſonably affirm All Worms bred 
ince the modern Diſcoveries have ſhewn i the Guts. 
us the true Uſe of the Stomach, that this Sort of Vermin 
can only be bred and ſubſiſted in the Guts of any live Ani- 
mal, and not in the Stomach ; and when they are found 
there at any Time, it is either after the Animal is dead, that 
the Action of the Stomach ceaſes, or elſe. they are brought 
into it in the _— ”e have already mention'd. 

Now the Cauſe of Worms is from foul 
Feeding, and very often from a bad Digeſ- ay Cage Y 
tion, for that will have the ſame Effect as 
corrupt and unwholſome Food. For the Aliment, when 
it is not ſufficiently broke and comminuted in the Stomach, 
turns to Crudities, and is render'd the more liable to putrify 
in the Guts; ſo that a proper Matter is furniſhed for the 
Production of Vermin : And therefore we may often ob- 
ſerve, that as Children, even ſo young Hortes, are more 
able to be infeſted with Worms, than thoſe that are grown 
to Maturity. And this may probably proceed from the 
Weakneſs and Flexibility of the folid Parts, whereby, tho? 
their Appetites are at that time ſenſible and vigorous, yet 
the Stomach muſt act leſs forcibly upon the Aliment, than 
when they are arriv'd to a more adyanc'd State; ſo that of 
Conſequence they may be render'd more liable to the Pro- 
duction of thoſe Animals. _ 

The Sttns are all thoſe that appear in a 25 


* Ws g e digen, 
Cholick, for beſides that thoſe Inſects occaſion 1 
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a Titillation in the Guts, the viſcid, groſs and putrify'; {MW Eithe 
Matter, whereby they are ingender'd, cauſes a Vellication {Wftroy 
and frequent T witches, and withal ſo much Pain, that z corrupt. 
Horſe appears to be in all the Agony imaginable, lying {Wout the 
down and ſtarting up again by Fits, oftentimes ſtriking his The 
Helly with his hind Foot, and oftentimes rubbing his Fun. {WApothe 
dament againſt any Wall or Poſt that happens to be near farts of 
him; and when there happens to be many of thoſe Crez. {Witill t 
| tures, eſpecially when they are harbour'd in the great Gut, MW Afte! 
they appear plentifully in the Dung. gr other 
The Care The Cure conſiſts in all thoſe things that {Wowder 
Aare proper to deſtroy the Vifcidities in the Fortnig 
| Bowels, and at the ſame time to ſtrengthen the Stomach ; {Wikemain 
for by that Means a Horſe digeſts his Hay and Provender, MMI © T 
and nothing but the groſſer Parts go downwards into the “ Roo 
Guts, ſo that of Conſequence thoſe Creatures cannot eaſily Wil them 
be ingender'd there, - TN, mode 
And becauſe Purging is of the moſt immediate Efficacy Bl Pour 
in all ſuch Caſes, it is therefore the moſt proper to begin & gelic: 
the Cure that Way; and for that Purpoſe, if there be no each 
Obſtructions in the ſtreight Gut, which may firſt require the I Aloe 
Uſe of Clyſters, we recommend the following. * Sal | 
Take Tanſey Flowers and Coraline, of each a handful, {MI Ireré 
dena one Ounce, Jalap in groſs Powder half an Ounce: ' keep 
« Boil them in a Quart of Water, and to the ſtrain'd De- ¶ "opt 
% coction add two Ounces of Syrup of Buckthorn. Or: * Oun 
Take two Ounces of the Pulvis Cornachini, or Coun- n 
© teſs of JYarwick's Powder, and give it in a Decocton Ml ef I 
<« wherein Rue has been boil'd. Let your Horſe be kept Ml Horſ 
from Feeding two Hours before, and two Hours thereafter, him i 
giving him moderate Exerciſe to help the Operation of tie But t 
Phyſick; and at Night he may have ſcalded Bran to eat. ts be 
But theſe are the propereſt Purges to deſtroy Worms and cd four 
wormy Matter, that have Mercurius dulcis, or Æthim tt 
mineral join'd with them; as follows: | much 
« Take of the beſt Aloes one Ounce, Mercurius dulcis I tak 
„half an Ounce, Diagridium two Drams. Make theſe wough, 
into a Ball with Liquorice Powder or Flour, and 8 | Ther 
much Butter as is ſufficient. Or thus: orms 
Take of the beſt ſhining Aloes an Ounce and a half, > st. 
* Athiops mineral an Ounce, Diagridium and Diaphore- Nen! 
<« tick Antimony, of each two Drams. Make them into I an 
one or two Balls, as above directed, and let them be 1% 4 
«given feſting. KY, 
; Either | 
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Either of theſe being three or four times repeated, will 
tftroy all Manner of Worms, and carry off that ſlimy and 
corrupted Matter in which they are ingender'd, and with- 
qut the leaſt Danger. 3 

The Mercurius dulcis may be had at any Chymiſt's or 
Apothecary's 3 as for the Æthiops, it is made of equal 
Parts of Quickſilver and Brimſtone, rubbing them in a Mor- 
artill they are incorporated and turn to a black Powder. 

After your Horſe has been ſufficiently purg'd with one 
gr other of the above-mentioned Remedies, the following | 
oder, out of Solleyſell, may be given for a Week or a i 
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rortnight, and it will be of great Service to deſtroy all the "18 
| Remains of the Diſtemper. = 1 Bi 
| “ Take the Roots of Maſter-wort, the Leaves and i 1 
Roots of Radiſhes, greater Centaury, and Tanſy ; dry 0 
1 them in the Sun in the Summer, and in an Oven, with a ht 
« moderate Degree of Heat, in the Winter ; then take a 1 
Found of each Germander, Ground - pipe, Roots of An- 1 
n gelica, and Elecampane, all dried in the Shade, of 1 
» each half a Pound, Coraline, or Sea Moſs, and Liver * 


Aloes, of each four Ounces, Galangal, Nutmeg, and N 
* $2] Prunellz, of each two Ounces. Reduce all the who 
* Ingredients to Powder ſeparately, then mix them, and "ki 
keep them in a Leathern Bag, or in a Glaſs Bottle cloſe | il 
' ſtopt, The Doſe is an Ounce for ſmall Horſes, two M4 
* Ounces and a half for large Horſes: Mix it with half | 

nn Ounce, or three Drams of old T reacle, or an Ounce 
on of I reacle Diateſſaron, or Mithridate ; then give it the 
pt Wl Horſe in a Pint of White-wine, and afterwards walk 
im in his Cloaths. | 
But this Powder will be much better, if the firſt Ingre- 
lents be wholly left out, and inſtead of them be ſubſtitu- 
xd four Ounces of the Flour of Brimſtone, and two Oun- 
s of the Powder of Myrrh ; neither is there Occaſion to 
much ſcrupulous about the Doſe, for the ſmalleſt Horſe 


its Ny take two Ounces of this Powder, and it will be little 
dee FFough. 5 PR I 
= There are many other Remedies appropriated to deſtroy 


Forms, which are all very good when rightly apply'd, as 
le, St. John's Wort, Tops of Broom, Male Fern, Savin, 
lron-ſeeds, Wormwood, and Wormſeed, Garlick, Oni- 
Y and ſuch like things; but none can come up to Mer- 
1 be , dulcis, or the Xthiops Mineral, for immediate Effi- 


xy, 
ither | 8 Moſt 
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his Caſe it is chiefly occaſion'd by their over-great Relaxa- 
fon, whereby they loſe their Tone and Periſtaltick Mo- 
ton, which is abſolutely neceſſary to the Expulſion of the 
Wind as well as the Excrements. F 

As for the Signs of theſe ſudden Diſorders, they are ſuffi- 
eently known to every one; we ſhall therefore proceed to 
the Cure. 5 . 
And firſt of all, if the Horſe be hot and The Cure of 
freriſh, as it ſometimes happens, a mode- he ſudden 

ate Quantity of Blood may be taken from Piſerders. 
the Neck-vein, after which a Clyſter ought to be injected, 
and ſuch a-one as will ſtimulate the Guts, and promote 
heir Periſtaltick Motion, for by that Means the Excre- 
ents and Wind will not only be ejected, but the ſtagnant 
Blood muſt alſo be forwarded ; for which Purpoſe nothing 
in be more ſerviceable than a Quart of Emetick Wine 
ven lukewarm : But becauſe this is not to be had with- 
ut Expence, it would therefore be worth any Gentleman's 
Vhile to make it, and keep it by him, and that is eaſily 
lone, only by infuſing four Ounces of the Crocus Metal-. 
mm, or Liver of Antimony, in a Gallon of White- 
vine or Ale, for ſeveral Days, which will give it an eme- 
* Quality. REED nd ins | 

But inſtead of the Emetick Wine, the following Clyſter 
my be uſed. _ - | 
Take of the Decoction of Mallows and Marſh-mal- 
lows, or of Broth that is not too fat, two Quarts, diſ- 
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Ho folve four Ounces of Syrup of Buckthorn, and two 
ep ni handfuls of common Salt.” Or this: - 
ol ol © Take two Quarts of warm Water, and diſſolve in it 


xerclil 
On 


half a Pound of Ep/om Salts, and two handfuls oi com- 
mon Salt.” Or the following: . 

Take of the Decoction above-mention'd two Quarts, 
Aloes in Powder two Ounces, Gambuge an Ounce. Let 
theſe be ſtirr'd into the Decoctien when it is about blood- 
warm, adding at the ſame Time a handful of Bay Salt, 
hinder or common Salt. Ce 
ymeull Let either of theſe be given, taking Care to keep the 
10'd Wbrſe moving until the Operation is quite over; and this 
ain, Method will be the more neceſſary if the Horſe has been 
rvable Wil Fed; but if it be otherwiſe, that he was empty when 
ceed fis Accident happen'd to him, a Clyſter of Broth, or of 
es of Neemollient Herbs and brown Sugar, or Molotius, will 
Is ; Yee. | 
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After the purging Clyſter has finiſhed its Operation, 
Sweat ought, as ſoon as poſſible, to be promoted, and that 
very plentifully ; wherefore, „ 

„ Take of old Venice-Treacle, or of Mithridate, three 
4 Ounces, Matthews's Pill two Drams, Camphire fix 
« Grains: Mix them well together, and then diſſolve them 
« in à Quart of warm Beer, and give it through a Hor, 
cc cloathing him very warm. ” 

And to comfort his Bowels, the Clyſter preſcrib'd in 2 
preceeding Chapter to eaſe violent Pains in the Guts, may 
be given, or the following, which is of like Efficacy, and 
will alſo help to promote the Sweat. 6 

« Take Red-roſe Leaves two handfuls, dry'd Mint and 
 £< Save, of each one handful, Galangal bruis'd one Ounce, 
« Bay-berries fix Drams. Boil them half an Hour in three 
« Pintsof Water, and to the ſtrained Decoction add Spi- 
*« ritof Wine or Brandy one Pint, and alſo diſſolve in it 
& four Ounces of Diaſcordium.” Let this be given Mil- 
warm, keeping his Tail cloſe to his Fundament, until he 
has no Motions of throwing it out. N 

But a Horſe is ſometimes ſo reſtleſs with the Violence o 
thoſe Pains, that there is no keeping him on his Legs, but he 
throws himſelf down eyery Minute ; and ſome Horſes kil 
themſelves, by ſtriking their Heads againſt the Wall, whd 
otherwiſe might eaſily be recover'd if they could be mana 
ged. Theſe ought to be buried in a Dunghill, all but te 
Head, there being no Caſe that requires that kind of Sweat 
ing more than this; for it is very much to be ſuſpected, tha 
the giving of cold Water to a Horſe when he is hot, ant 
waſhing him about his Breaſt and Belly, may often caul 
an immediate Foundering in the Cheſt, and this ſeems real 
nable enough from the extraordinary working and heavind 
of the Flanks, which is obſervable all of a ſudden in ſom 
Horſes after ſuch Accidents. But the Reader may have Re 
courſe to what has been already ſaid under that Head, 


-GHAP: ILL 
Of the Tellows or Jaundice. 


* | 
The Nature of 5 & HERE is no Diſtemper that happe 
the Yellows, and more frequently to Horſes than 4 
2 . 2720 Jaundice or Yellows, and proceeds from ! 
 Can/es, 


Obſtructions either in the Gall-pipe, Cali 
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dy Slime or gritty Matter, or when the Roots of thoſe little 
Ducts that open into that Pipe are ſtopt by the like Matter, 

* or compreſs'd by a Plenitude and Fulneſs of the Blood-veſ- 

x Wl {ls that lie near them. = OC | 

n Sometimes that Diſtemper proceeds from or accompanies 


n, W hard and ſchirrous Obſtructions in the Liver, and ſometimes 


the Blood will be tinctur'd in malignant and peſtilential 


: WM Sicknefſes, as the Diſeaſe mentioned by Solleyſell, which 


2 WM he terms the Spaniſb Evil, and which he obſerved to be 
predominant among the Horſes in his Time, for ſeveral 
Years together, and to many prov'd mortal; ſometimes the 
ame Symptoms will alſo happen upon the Bite of au Ad- 
der, or any other venomous Beaſt. 

In theſe laſt Caſes of Poyſon and Infection, the Liver no 
doubt is inflam'd and ſwell'd, and by that Means bears its 
Proportion, from which the Yellowneſs no doubt happens; 


all thoſe things that are proper to carry off the Fever; and 
3we have already laid down ſuch Methods as are proper 


ei Caſes of Malignity, we ſhall only here conſider it as any 
other Secretion that is obſtructed, and provide ſuch Means 


3 are proper to open the ſaid Obſtructions. 1 
When the Gall- pipe, or rather when the Roots of its 
a common Ducts are any ways ſtopt up, the Matter which 
11 ſhould be converted and turned into Gall, is taken up by 
Veal the Veins, and carried back again into the Maſs of Blood, 
giving it a yellow Tincture; ſo that all the Parts of a Horſe 
, 08 that have a Capacity of ſhewing the Colour, as the Eyes, 
ge Infide of the Lips, and even the Slaver from the Mouth, 
ea will appear yellow. But as this Diſeaſe is contrary to that 
avi Sort of Scouring where there is a Profuſion of the Gall, 


| x and there being little or none of it tranſmitted into the Guts, 
ve Re 


if the Aliment was only waſhed in the Guts. 
It is alſo to be obſerv'd, when a Horſe has the Vellows, 
he turns dull, heavy and ſluggiſh, low in his Spirits, and 
aint, eſpecially when he is put to the leaſt Exerciſe ; and 
When the Diſtemper has continued ſome Time upon him, 

te loſes his Appetite, and becomes poor, lean and jaded. 
While the Obſtructions are only in the Gall Paſſages, it 
8 eaſy enough to be cur'd ; but when the Liver is indured 
and harden'd near thoſe Paſlages, as it ſometimes falls out 
or if there happen Impoſthumations or Ulcers, the Cure will 
lten be very doubtful ; for 7 this laſt Caſe it will have al 
3 the 


but as this is only a Symptom, which may be remov'd by 
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the ſame Effects as any other internal waſting Ulcer : And 
in the other Caſe, where the Liver is ſchirrous and hard, 
_ theſe Obſtructions muſt alſo be difficult, becauſe they lie 
out of the Reach of manual Operation, and alto of external 


Applications. SIREN ” 
r But in the Cure, we ſhall begin with its fir 
| S.cage, when we only ſuppoſe theGall-paſlages 
obſtructed as above-mention'd ; and to remove thoſe, Pur- 
ging muſt in the firſt Place be neceflary, with thoſe things 
that are moderately opening, for unleſs there be Pain and 
Inflammation in the Liver, Blooding will do but little Ser- 
vice; however it is much in Vogue in ſuch Caſes. 
Therefore let the following Infuſion be made, vix. 
* Take of Sena one Ounce, Madder-roots and Turme- 
ce rick of each half an Ounce, the Leaves of Strawberries, 
«© Mallows and Marſh-mallows, of each one handful, Salt 
of Tartar three Drams. Let them be infus'd in three 
„ Pints of boiling Water all Night, and in the Morning let 
< it be given with the uſual Precautions, This Infuſion 
will juſt keep the Horſe's Body open, and may therefote 
de repeated four or five Days ſucceſſivexy. 
Or inſtead of this, the Horſe may be purg'd three or four 
times with an Ounce or ten Drams of the beſt Aloes, and 
half an Ounce of Turmerick made into a Ball, which to a 
Horſe of ſmall Value may be done with leſs Trouble. 
After Purging in the Manner we have preſcrib'd,the Horſe 
may have now and then a little ſcalded Bran, and ſometimes 
boil'd Barley to eat, and his Water may have conſtantly Bar- 
ley and Liquorice boil'd in it; and a Doſe of the follow- 
ing Powder may be every Day given for a Fortnight or three 
Weeks together, unleſs the Purging alone remove the Di- 
ſtemper, as it ſometimes happens in the Beginning. 
Take of the Roots of Madder and Turmerick, of each 
half a Pound, Earth-worms dry'd in the Sun, or in an O- 
ven that is moderately heated, and Myrrh, of each four 
*© Ounces, Shavingsof Harts-horn or Ivory, and crude Tar- 
tar, of each two Ounces, crude Antimony fix Ounces, the 
«© beſt Saffron and Cinnamon, of each two Drams. Let all 
theſe be made into a fine Powder, and give your Horſe every 
Morning two Ounces in a ſufficient quantity of Venice-trea- 
cle to make it into a ſtiff Paſte, letting him at the ſame time 
drink a little White-water or Barley-water to waſh it down. 
I have been told that the following Receipt ſeldom or 
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ſtanding; and if it ſucceeds, as I have Reaſon to credit my 
Informant, it is a very eaſy Way of making a Cure, 

« Take of Ca/iile Soap an Ounce, cut it into Slices, 
« and diffolve it in two or three Spoonfuls of Whey, or 
« any other Liquid, after that mix with it two Ounces of 
« live Honey and Powder of Turmerick, as much as will 
make it into two, and after you have dipt them in ſweet 
& Oil, give them to your Horſe, letting him faſt two 
Hours before, and two Hours thereafter, 

This muſt be repeated every other Day for a Week at 
leaſt. But in this Caſe the Uſe of Chewing-Balls, or the 
champing on green Juniper-wood, Horſe-radiſh, or any ſuch 
thing that will be of Efficacy to rouze his Spirits, muſt needs 
. be of great Service to him, and he ought alſo to have every 
es, Day Exerciſe given him in Proportion to his Strength and 
alt Ability; for nothing can conduce more to aſſiſt the Medi- 
ree cines in their Operation. 5 = 
let But when the Yellows proceed from ſtony Ar inveterate 
on and hard Obſtructions in the Liver, which, Faundice. 
oe if they be large, may eaſily be diſcover'd, becauſe they will 

render him liable to Pain and Inflammartions, eſpecially up- 
ur on the leaſt Exerciſe ; and you may obſerve him under 
nd MI creat Oppreſſion, and he will often turn his Head towards 
) a WI tis Right Side. In that Cafe he muſtthe bled, and mode- 

ately purg'd with the Infuſion above-deſcrid'd ; after which 
ſe MI the following Fomentation may be uſed. 
mes Take of the Leaves of Mallows and Marſh-mallows, 
at- of each four handfuls, Wormwood and Camomile, of 
W- each two handfuls, Leaves of Bawm, and Flowers of 
wee Ml © Melilot, or ſuch of theſe as can be had, of each one large 
Di- © handful : Boil them in a Gallon of Water, and add to 

it a Pint of Spirit of Wine. | 5 
ach The propereſt Way to uſe this, is by dipping Woollen 
O- Cloths into it, apply ing it pretty warm and often to the 
four Fart affected. hs EE | 
Da- If this Symptom does not wear off in a little time, it 
the W vill ſoon cauſe the Horſe's Death; but if that is removed, 
t all and the Horſe ſtill continues yellow, or it the Diſtemper 
very las continued obſtinate and immoveable, notwithſtanding 
rea- a the proper Means have been uſed, Recourſe muſt then 
time I de had to Medicines of a more powerful Efficacy; for 
yn. Which Purpoſe we recommend the following Purge. 
n or © Take of Aloes one Ounce, Myrrh and Turmerick, of 
old“ each half an Ounce, Mercurius dulcis three Drams, or 
and- = Half 
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<« half an Ounce of Æthiops Mineral: Make them into 
« Pills with a ſufficient Quantity of Flour and Butter. 

Theſe may be given twice a Week, or according as you 
find he has Strength to bear them, until he has been ſcoured 
four or five times; after which Cinnabar Pills, or thoſe for 
the Farcin, may be given, and their Uſe continued for 
ſome conſiderable Time (if your Horſe be worth the Ex- 
pence) but eſpecially if you obſerve him rather to mend 
than grow worſe. And this Method, when it is rightly 
follow'd, will be found the moſt rational to remove all ob- 
ſtinate Diſeaſes of the Liver. „„ OY ET) | 


CHAL ay 
Of the Diſeaſes of the Reins or Kidneys, &. 


| W E find in the Books of Farriers an Account of all the 

PD iſeaſes of the Reins and Bladder, tho' there are but 
few who have deliver'd them in any regular Order; and, 
indeed, ſome of them, as the Stone in the Bladder, Hs. are 
but ſeldom met with; we ſhall therefore make it our Bufl- 
neſs to ſpend as little of the Reader's Time as poſſible, in 
Things that are common and unprofitable. However, ve 
make no Doubt but ſome rare and unuſual Inſtances of 
Stones and Slime happen to thoſe Creatures, yet the moſt 
common are only thoſe that proceed from Coſtiveneſs, from 
an Inflammation or Ulceration in the Kidneys, or ſome 
Defect in the Bladder, or in the Urine itfelf ; what relates 
to the Pain or Stoppage of Water cauſed by Coſtiveneſs, has 
already been aiſcuſs'd under that Head; and as it is not to 
be accounted a Diſeaſe in thoſe Parts, but only a Symptom 
of another Diſeaſe, and is removed as ſoon as that ceaſes; 
we ſhall therefore, in the enſuing Chapter, only confider a 
Stoppage or Painpils in the latter Senſe, when the Diſeaſe j 
conhin'd 0 the Reins and Paſlages of the Urine, © 


. 
F the Painpiſs or Strangury. 


*T'HO' this Diſeaſe happens moſt frequently when there 

| is an Obſtruction of the Dung harden'd and indurated 
in the ſtreight Gut, as we have obſerv'd; yet when it pro- 
ceeds from another Cauſe, it is moſt likely to be occaſion d 
eher by an Inflammation of the Bladder, or an Ulcer in the 
e 1 Kidneys: 
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Kidneys 3 for when there happens to be an Ulcer in thoſe 
Parts, the Sharpneſs of the Matter proceeding from thence, 
may, no doubt, cauſe Pain when it paſſes into the Ur#thra, 
or Piſs-pipe, by abrading and carrying off the Mucus that 
hould defend that ſenſible Part, fo that a Horſe in this Caſe 
muſt piſs in Pain; and as this will alſo cauſe an Inflamma- 
ton there, inſtead of piſſing freely, he will often dribble. 

An Inflammation in thoſe Parts, ariſing from any other 
Cauſe, as hard Riding, too longa Detention of his Urine, has 
generally the ſame Effect; but an Inflammation of this kind 
happens the more readily, if there be a Lentor of the Dung. 

To remove all ſuch Diſorders, it will be ne- The C 
ceſſary to give emollient ſoftning Clyſters made 885 
ofa Decoction of Mallows, Marſh-mallows, Mercury, Ca- 
momile, and the like, with a Mixture of Oils, and other ſlippe- 
ry things, or Clyſters made of fat Broths; and to make them 
alittle purgative, common Treacle or Manna may be diſſolv'd 
n them, to the Quantity of ſix Ounces, or half a Pound. 

Half an Ounce of Sa! Prunellz, or purify'd Nitre, may 
be difſoly*d in his Water for two or three Days together, or 
two Ounces of crude Tartar may be boil'd in it, and among 
his Provender may be mix'd the Leaves of Straw-berries, 
Radiſhes, and Turnip-tops. _ 1 2 8 a, 

But if after hard Riding you have Reaſon to ſuſpect an 
Inftammation in the Kidneys, the Bladder, or urinary Paſ- 
face, which muſt at the ſame Time be accompanied with 
ſeyeriſn Symptoms, it will then be very proper to take Blood 
from the Neck-vein, and the Uſe of the Clyſters may be re- 
peated as often as you ſhall ſee Occaſion ; but if you have 
Reaſon to fear an Ulcer in the Kidneys, in that Caſe all 
ceanfing balſamick Medicines are to be comply'd with, for 
which Purpoſe we chiefly recommend the following Balls. 

Take Gum Benjamin half a Pound, clean Antimony in 
© fine Powder four Ounces, Flour of Brimſtone fix Ounces, 
* Seeds of Fenugreek and crude Opium, of each an Ounce, 
* Salt of "Tartar two Ounces ; pound theſe in a Mortar, ad- 
ding as much Spirit of Turpentine as is ſufficient to make 
* them into a Maſs ; form them into Balls weighing two 
* Ounces each, one of which may be given every Morning 
an Hour before Watering-time.” Or the following: 

* 'Fake Turpentine one Pound, boil it in Water till it be 
** brought to the Conſiſtency of Shoemakers- wax.” Give 
your Horſe the Quantity of a large Walnut dipt in Oil, or 
moiſtened with Butter, and continue its Uſe for Toons time, 
| OE . NK 
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| CHAP, XIV. 
Of a Flux of Urine, and ſtaling of Blood. 


N immoderate Flux of Urine happens when the Serum 
of the Blood is too much attenuated and thin, or when 
the Pores of the Skin are too much conſtringed and ſhut 
up, or when the Renal Ducts, v/z. the ſmall Canals that 
open into the hollow Part or Baſon of the Kidnies, are too 
much extended and dilated, whereby the Serum is ſeparated 
in an over-great Quantity from the Kidneys. 8 
Ihe firſt, to wit, when the ſerous Parts of the Blood are 
too much attenuated, is for the moſt Part cauſed by tra- 
velling in hot Weather, or eating hot and ſpirituous Heth, 
in the Beginning of the Graſs Seaſon ; and we have already 
obſery'd, that the Pores of the Skin are moſt ordinarily 
obſtructed and ſhut up by riding in the Night-Fogs, or ex- 
poling a Horſe to the Cold when he has been over-much 
heated: And the Renal Ducts may be dilated and extended 
by eating Snow with the Graſs in Winter, which is fad 
to abound very much with Nitre ; or it may be cauſed by 
drinking over-much Water of any Kind, eſpecially when a 
| Horſe is put to hard Exerciſe, for by that Means it ſuddenly 
precipitates and falls downwards in an over-great Quantity 
into the Reins, ſo that the above-mentioned Ducts become 
widened beyond their uſual Dimenſions. 3 
After this it will not be difficult to under- 
pou ; ſtand how a Horſe comes to ſtale Blood, for 
albeit Blood may ſometimes proceed from 
an Ulceration of the Kidneys, when they are wore and 
abraded by Sand or gritty Matter, or by the Acrimony and 
Sharpneſs of the Corruption that proceeds from the Ulcer ; 
yet the moſt uſual Cauſe of piſſing Blood happens when 
the Renal Ducts have been over-much diſtended by any of 
the Cauſes above-mention'd, and Blood, for the moſt Part, 
follows a too great Profuſion of the Urine, though this b 
very ſeldom attended unto by Farriers. 
The Cure As to the Cure, whether there be only a 
e too great Profuſion of Urine, or a Flux of 
Blood, it is to be performed chiefly by Medicines that 
ſtrengthen and agglutinate, and likewiſe by fuch things as 
will divert the Humours another Way by opening the Pores: 
Only in Caſe of Blood, a Vein ſhould by all Means be 
open'd in the Neck or Breaſt, to make as ſpeedy a * 
| 3 ; on 
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jon as poſſible, becauſe this Kind of Hemorrhage proves 


Qmetimes fatal to Horſes, and that very ſuddenly. 


After Blooding, a cooling Clyſter wherein Sa! Polychre- 
fum or Sal Prunellz has been diſſoly d, will be very con- 


ſenient. As the following : _ 

« Take of the Decoction of Mallows and Marſh-mallows 

« two Quarts, diſſolve in it three Ounces of Sa! Palychre- 
« tum, or Sal Prunellz, or Salt-petre, four Ounces of Oil 

«or freſh Butter”. Let it be injected lukewarm. 


for two or three Days. 


« of Lead ten Grains, Diaſcordium or Mithridate, three 
« Ounces.” Or the following Balls may be given. 

« Take Gum Tragacanth and Gum Arabick, of each 
* four Ounces, dry'd Liquorice, Seeds of Melons and white 
* Poppies, of each an Ounce, Gourds and Cucumber: ſeeds, 


& Marſh-mallows and Fenugreek-ſeeds ; let them be for- 
* med into Balls weighing two Ounces each. 

Let your Horſe have one of theſe Balls Morning and Af- 
trmoon an Hour before his Water, until his Urine ceaſes to 
be bloody. 

But if the Flux of Blood * violent, take two Ounces of 
dat or Sugar of Lead, and diſſolve it in a Quart of Vinegar 
or Verjuice, and apply it cold to his Breaſt, and it will ſtop 
t immediately, unleſs it proceeds from ſome pretty large 
Branch of an Artery ; and in that Caſe, unleſs the Rupture 


be in the urinary Paſſage, where it may be reach'd by a 


ſtyptick Injection, it will readily prove mortal. 

If your Horſe has got a Fever, his Feeding muſt be but 
very moderate; if he has no other Accident beſides a Flux 
of Urine, he may be indulg'd to feed ſomewhat more liberal- 


ly, and among his Oats may be ſtrew'd the Seeds of Melons, 


Gourd, or white Poppies ; three or four of the Heads of the 
aid Poppies, with the Seeds, may be cut to pieces and boil'd 
In his Water, which will give it no diſagreeable Taſte: You 
may alſo give him now and then half a Pint of ſweet Oil; 

for all thoſe things are very proper, and they will help to 
blunt the Aſperity and Sharpneſs of the Urine ; but Care 
muſt be taken not to let him drink too much Water, but 
ather give it him the oftner, unleſs it be ſoften'd in the 
Manner we have directed, CHAP. 


The following Drench may alſo be given, and repeated 
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« Take Plantain- water one pint, Treacle-water half a 
« Pint, Japan Earth and Bole, of each two Ounces, Sugar 


« of 2 half an Ounce, Starch two Ounces: Make them 
* into a fine Powder, and with a Mucilage of Roots of 
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CHAP. HV. 


"Ws 


Of the Colt-Evil, Shedding of the Seed, aud 


Mattering of the Tard. 


EIT HE Colt-Evil is a continued Stiffne: 
The GREED T in a Horſe's Yard, and is ſo called, he. 
cauſe it is a Diſeaſe incident to Colts, and is brought upon 
them by having full Liberty with Mares, while they ar 
not able to cover them; but the Diſeaſe which generally 
goes under that Denomination in this Kingdom, is ng 
Other than a Swelling of the Sheath, _ 
It may be eaſily cur'd in the Beginning, only by Bathing 
the Sheath with ſome warm Fomentation made of emol. 
lent Herbs, &c. as Mallows, Marſh-mallows, Wormwood, 
Camomile, and the like, with the Mixture of Spirit af 
Wine ; but if you find the Swelling pretty hard, and that 
there are the Signs of Heat and Inflammation, he ought i 
be both bled and purg'd, and his Yard ty'd up to his Bell, 
making a Hole in the Bandage for the Paſſage of his Wate. 
Shed The ſhedding of the Seed, if a Horſe hip- 
Shedding of | - | 
7 _ pens to have any ſuch Diſeaſe, may be cally 
known by a Weakneſs and Debility; but that 
which the Farriers bring under this Denomination, 1s but 
ſome Weakneſs of the Reins, occaſion'd by a Strain or vo- 
lent Exerciſe, or the Solution of a Cold, which is ſome- 
times follow'd by a Running at the Yard. 

But the Cure is the fame, whether it be Seed, cr only 
Matter from the Reins, and may be perform'd by once a 
twice purging, and the Uſe of Turpentine Balls, as ditected 
in the 434 Chapter; or the Uſe of thoſe ſtrengthening Me- 

_ dicines we have inſerted in the preceeding Chapter. 
-"Mattering of; The mattering of the Yard proceeds ſome- 
. * times from the ſharp froſty Air cauling an 
Ulceration, but chiefly when a Horſe has 
hurt himſelf by being too eager in covering a Mare; tc 
as the Yard is of a looſe and ſpongy Subſtance, if it 
therefore happens to be bruiſed, it eafily becomes fore and 
ulcerated ; and when the Skin is only fretted off from any 
Part of it, from thence does iſſue a conſiderable Diſcharge 
of fetid ſtinking Matter, and may be of ill Conſequence, 
if due Care be not taken, tho' at firſt it may be cured b) 
Blooding only, and bathing the Part with warm 75 of 
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LV. Wine ; but the beſt Way in uling the Spirits, is to take 

im out of the Stable, for when theſe are apply'd to fo 
enſible a Part as the Yard, the ſmarting Pain will be apt 
o make him lame himſelf, unleſs he has Room; but that 
does not laſt above a Minute. 

If the Ulcer or Excoriation be inwards, which can only 
de diſtinguiſh'd by the Matter proceeding from the Urinary 
Paſſage, and not from the Pain in piſſing, as the Farriers ſup- 
noſe, from the leaſt Sore upwards, as it is more or leſs accom- 
panied with Inflammation, will exhibit the ſame Signs as the 
Urine paſſes through the inflam'd Part. In that Caſe the 
following Mixture may be injected three or four times a 
Day, and it will ſoon cure him of that Symptom. 

« Take a Pint of Plaintain or Roſe-water, Venice Tur- 


« Qunce ; mix theſe together in a Mortar, then pour the 
& Water on them by Degrees until they are incorporated.” 
After which add four Ounces of Spirit of Wine, or Bran- 
dy, wherein half a Dram of Camphire has been diſſolv'd. 
Put the whole Mixture into a Vial, ſhaking it as often as 
you you have Occaſion to ule it. 


H A P.. XEVL 
Of the Dropſy. 
LL our Engliſb Authors, and ſome Italians, have enu- 


merated a Dropſy among the Diſeaſes of Horſes, and 
ſome affirm poſitively, that they have cur'd it in all its dif- 


6 pentine two Ounces, the Volk of one Egg, Honey one 


onl ferent Kinds; but that which chiefly happens to Horſes, is 
e what the Farriers call the Univer/al Dropſy, and ſhews it- 
(tea ſelf more or lets, in all the external Parts of the Body, but 
Me- eſpecially the Legs and 'T highs, as they are the moſt de- 
pendent ; and I have myſelf obſerv'd in Caſes of the Greaſe, 
me- when that happens both before and behind, it generally 
an Proceeds from a Dropſical Diſpoſition. | 
"fl The Cauſe is from all Kinds of ill Uſage, The Cauſe of 
e but eſpecially from Bleeding and Purging 4 Draphj. 
ir fl Horſes beyond their Strength; for theſe unſeaſonable Eva- 
and} cuations render the Blood languid and flow in its Motion, 
any and for Want of Spirits, it has not Force enough to reach 
arne the Paflages of the Skin, ſo as to make the uſual Diſcharge, 
nee. but its ſerous Parts burſt through the ſmall Veſſels, and are 
4 by depoſited under the Skin or the fleſhy Panuicle, | 
it ot The 
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158 The FaRRIER's New Guide. Ch. XLVI. 
The Signs are, a Laſſitude and Wearineſs, Faintneſs and 
Difficulty of Breathing, Loſs of Appetite, and a Change of 
a Horſe's natural Colour from bay to dun, or from black to 
a duskiſhneſs, and from white to an aſhy Complexion, and 
the like ; his Hair will ſhed with the leaſt rubbing, and 
the Pits of your Fingers will remain where ever there is a 
Spelling. It is moreover to be obſerv'd, when a dropfical 
_ Horſe lies down, he does not gather his Limbs round toge- 
ther as a Horſe that is free from that Indiſpoſition, but be- 
cauſe of their Stiffneſs ſpreads them out at their full Length, 
The Cure. Altho' Purging to Exceſs is ſometimes the 
Cauſe of this Diſtemper, by reaſon it diveſts 
the Blood of its ſpirituous and balſamick Parts; yet to at- 
_ tenuate the Viſcidities of its Serum, and to make a Diſcharge 
of what is ſuperfluous, Purging muſt again be made uſe of; 
and when that is perform'd with proper Medicines, it 5 
of no ſmall Moment in the Cure; but theſe muſt be ſuch, 
as belides their purging Quality, are endu'd ſo as to com- 
municate Warmth and Vigour to the Blood, Ec. for which 
Purpoſe the following is chiefly to be prefer d. 
Take of Jalap one Ounce and a half, Gamboge two 
* Drams, Seeds of Dwart-elder two Ounces, Ginger and 
_ ©© Nutmegs, of each half an Ounce. Make all theſe intoa 
_* fine Powder, and form them into two Balls, with as much 
<< 'Turpentine as is ſufficient for that Purpoſe.” Let theſe 
be dipt in Oil and given with the uſual Precautions. They 
muſt be repeated every other Day for a Fortnight or longer; 
and on thoſe Days he does not purge, an Ounce, or fx 
Drams of Antimony may be given him. on 
And becauſe Sweating is alſo of the greateſt Service, 
when it can be promoted, the following Noſe may be giv- 
en, and repeated as often as there is Occaſion. 

„Take old Venice-Treacle four Ounces, Matthews's 
« Pill two Drams, Camphire, and Salt of Harts-horn, of 
each fifteen Grains.” Mix theſe well together, and give 
them in a Quart of hot Ale. Cs 

But if this proves inſufficient to raiſe a Sweat, he may be 
cover'd in a Dunghill, | 

Some particular Regard is alſo to be had to a Horſe's 
Diet in this Caſe ; for altho' it would be inconvenient to 
feed him high, yet while he undergoes ſo much Cleanſing 
by Purging, Sweat, and other Evacuations, his Aliment 
ſhould be ſomewhat proportion'd to it; and therefore he 
may be allow'd a large Meaſure of clean Oats every LAY 

| | alter 
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after the Operation of his Phyſick, with an Ounce of the 


Seeds of Dwarf elder, and two Ounces of Caraway-ſeeds 
ſtrewed among them. | 


> CH AF.  XEViL 
a Horſe that is Hide-bound. 


W HEN a Horſe, after Travel, or after Various Ways 
any Accident, grows ſo lean, and his «uhercbya Horſe 
Fleſh ſo much ſunk, that his Skin adheres #9*c0mcs Hide- 
cloſe to his Bones, he is then ſaid to be bound. 
Hide- bound; but this is not properly to be term'd a Diſeaſe, 
while it may be made up by Feeding; but when a Horſe, 
after good Keeping, continues in the ſame Condition, we 


may then very reaſonably ſuppoſe him to lie under ſome 


inward Indiſpoſition; and in this Reſpect it may proceed 
from divers Cauſes, as when the Excrements by Dung and 
Urine are over- much enlarg'd, and the Pores of the Skin 
obſtructed; or when the Entrance into the lacteal or milky 


Veſſels are ſtuffed by adheſive gluey Matter, or from any 


other augmented Secretion, or any large Diſcharge, where- 
by ſuch a Derivation is made as hinders the Blood from 
reaching the extreme and outward Parts, for by that Means 
the Veſlels and muſcular Fibres become contracted, and 


ſhrink to the Bones, for Want of their due Nouriſhment ; 


and as the Juices in thoſe Parts become alſo viſcid, the Skin 
is thereby as it were glued to the ſubjacent Flcſh. 

And therefore to form a right ſudgment ga, Dil; 
of this Diſtemper, the Farrier ought to exa- Ne 5 1 
mine carefully both into the Quantity and „ aui fe 
Quality of what a Horſe voids from him, ſpect to Hide- 
for I have known a hide-bound Horſe ſhit bound Hor/es. 
often, and his Excrement ſoft like that of 
a Cow, and yet not come directly to a Lax or Looſeneſs; 
and I knew another very coſtive, but then he had a begin- 
ning Glanders, which was the Cauſe of his Diſtemper ; 
though in the Proceſs of the Diſeaſe that the Matter came 
more plentifully, his Skin grew very looſe and thin, which 
is eaſy to be accounted for; and a Horſe may, no doubt, 
alſo become hide-bound from the other Cauſes above- 
mentioned. | 

And ſince this is properly an Effect of ſome other Diſeaſe, 
therefore whateyer cures that, when it is once found out, will 
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ſoon looſen a Horſe's Hide; as for Inſtance, when a Horſe 
voids too much Dung, a Stop is put thereunto with proper 
Remedies, which aſtringe and dry up the Puy; or when 
a Horſe ſtales too much, or if the Paſſages cf the Chyle are 
obſtructed, whatever carries off the Obſtructions, or puts 
a Stop to the ſuperfluous Evacuation, will cauſe the Blood 
to flow in greater Quantity into its proper Veſſels, by which 
Means the ſhrunk and depreſs'd Fibres will by Degrees he 
extended to their uſual Dimenſions. But if the Farrier he 
at a Loſs to judge rightly in thoſe Caſes, he can hardly do 
amiſs if he adminiſter the ſame Remedies we have laid 
_ down for the Cure of the Yellows, for there are but few 
Hide-bound Horſes which they will not recover, unleß 
there be an inward Decay and Waſte. 8 5 

But while proper Means are us'd inwardly, beſides goo 
Drefling, Fomentations may be us'd outwardly, ſuch as are 
recommended by Solleyſell, made of Succory, Harts-tongue, 
| Agrimony, St. John's Wort, Bay- leaves, Bawm, Mint, 
Pennyroyal, Rue, Sage, Roſemary, "Thyme, the Roots of 
Graſs, Madder, Eringo, or ſuch of them as can eafily be 
had: Let twelve Handfuls be boil'd in two Gallons of Wa- 
ter, or Lees of Wine, and taking as many of the Ingred- 
ents in your Hand as you can graſp, rub all his Body with 
it as hot as he is able to bear; after which take Ointment 
of Marſh-mallows, and Oil of Rue, of each equal Parts; 
with theſe chafe his Belly, and all about his Throat and 
Jaws, or where-ever the Hide is much ſhrunk, then cover 
him with an old Sheet dipt in the Liquor, being firſt wrung 
out, binding over all a warm Quilt or Rug. 

This may be repeated for the Space of three or four 
Days ; and, as that Author rightly obſerves, it will help to 
draw the Spirits and Nouriſhment to the dry Skin, tho' it 
will do but little Service, unleſs the inward Obſtructions be 
alſo remov'd. | | | 

But as for a tired lean Horſe, who has no 
51 yp ow inward Indiſpoſition, I would never adviſe 
managed, any one to tamper with him, otherwiſe 
1 than by obſerving a due Care in his Feeding, 
Dreſſing, and Exerciſe; and in this Caſe, while we only 
ſuppoſe a Horſe's Body ſhrunk and depreſs'd by the con- 
tinual Diſcharges from the Pores of the Skin, and the o- 
ther Excretions, during his daily and continued Labour, 
and the Want of ſuthcient Food to make up thoſe Loſſes, 
it is very certain theſe may be repair'd by Food and * 
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But as in this Caſe the Veſſels are contracted and leſſen'd in 
their Bore and Capacity, his Food ought at firſt to be but 
moderate, otherwiſe a larger Quantity of Blood will be 
tranſmitted into thoſe Vellels, than they ate capable at once 
to receive, which muſt needs be the Occaſion of many Dif- 
orders, as it will caufe an Over-plenitude in the extreme 


Parts, and fo, by its Redundancy, over burden and load the 


principal Bowels. + 

And this is truly the Reaſon why lean and tired Horſes; 
who have been ſuddenly fatten'd by Jockeys, become ſuch 
Jades, turn broken-winded, or lame, or loſe their Eye-ſight 


upon the leaſt Service; for while the main Study of thoſe 


Perſons is (as every one ſufficiently knows) only to make 


them look fat and plump, they ſoften all their Food, that it 
may digeſt ſoon, and turn the ſooner to Blood, and allow 


them no Manner of Exerciſe, being fenfible that any ſuch 
Method would ſoon turn to their own Detriment. 


But to apply this more particularly to our preſent Purpoſe; 
a lean Horſe ſhould have his Exerciſe and Food increas'd by 


degrees, and juſtly proportion'd to the Augmentation of his 
Strength ; and becauſe of the Contraction and Want of Ca- 
pacity, which we have obſerv'd to be in the Blood-veſſels of 
ſuch Horſes, his Exerciſe ſhould always be given him ſo as 
he may reſt ſome time before he has his Feeding of Oats ; 
becauſe Exerciſe, by thinning the Blood, and making it take 
up more Space in the Canals, may therefore, belides other 
Injuries to which it expoſes a lean hide- bound Horſe, cauſe 
2 more than ordinary Senſe of Fullneſs, by diſtending the 
Blood-veſlels of the Stomach, which are in that Part very 
ſmall, and therefore hurt Digeſtion ; whereas if he be ſuffer'd 


to ſtand ſome time before an empty Rack, or only to eat a 


little freſh Hay until the additional Motion of the Bloed be 


decreas'd, and the Veſſels become ſubſided by a gradual run- 


ning off of the Blood, a Horſe will then become lightſome, 
and able to digeſt his Food, ſo as it may be converted to 
true and ſolid Nouriſhment. | 

And for the ſame Reaſons a Horſe in this Condition ought 
never to be taken out ſoon after Feeding, but upon Neceſ- 
ty, and then he ſhould only be walk'd gently, as every Meal 
makes a freſh Augmentation of the Blood; and indeed, at 
all times his Exerciſe ſhould be gentle and eaſy, until 
his Veſſels are render'd capacious, and ſtrong encugh to 
dear the ſudden Sallies of the Blood, and that the Ot- 


ice of Secretion have alſo acquir'd a ſufhcient Aptitude to 
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162 The FARRIER's New Guide. Ch. XLVII 
make their Diſcharges as regular, and as nearly proportion- 
able as may be to the Quantity of his Food. | 
And this muſt certainly be the true Reaſon of fattening 
and hardening a lean hide-bound Horſe, or in other Word, 
of bringing a lean Horſe into good Caſe, and at the ſame 
time rendering him robuſt and ſtrong, and able to bear the 
| hardeſt Labour and Toil, eſpecially if to this be added good 
| Rubbing and Drefling, to promote the Diſcharges of the 
Skin. 5 
But notwithſtanding theſe Rules are what we can war- 
rant to be ſufficiently agreeable to the Laws of Mechaniſm 
in all Bodies whatſoever, yet becauſe the animal Syſtem i 
ſo much complicated, whereby one Horſe alſo differs vaſtly 
from another, every Man's own Diſcretion muſt therefore, 
in the main, guide him as to Particulars. What we hay 
here obſerved in general, has been chiefly calculated with an 
Eye to thoſe Horſes that are of a tender and delicate Frame, 
and not to ſuch as are naturally hardy, though theſe may 
alſo, in ſome Circumſtances, require tuch a Care to be had 
of them. But the Reader may conſult the Fourth Chapter, 
where he will meet with ſome things that bear a near Athns 
ty to the preſent Subject. Tk 5 1 85 


CHAP XLVI. 
Of the Farcin. 


T HERE is no Diſtemper which has try'd the Skill and 
* Invention of Farriers more than the Farcin. 'TheWr- 
ters of the lower Rank, as Markham, and De Grey, and 
thoſe who have borrow'd all their Knowledge from them, 
have no otherwiſe accounted for it, than that it proceeds 
from naughty and corrupt Blood, and that It is the mol 
loathſome and infectious of all Diſtempers, brought upon 2 
Horſe by Infection, or by eating corrupt and naughty Food, 
or by lying in Swines Litter, and from ſuch like Cauſs, 
Neither have thoſe of better Account mended the Matter 
very much, having only amus'd their Readers with a falk 
and unintelligible Philoſophy. 5 
The Sieur de Solleyſell defines it to be an Ulcer cauſe 
by the Corruption of the Blood, and that by a certall 
Poiſon which is more or leſs malignant, and conſequent) 
makes the Horſe's Condition either hopeful, or altogethf 
deſperate ; and after a ſhort Theory built upon the 
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ig of ſome Phyſicians, but no Ways applicable to the 
Farcin ; he has theſe Words : | 

“For a brief Explanation of the Nature Solleyſel!' 

„(of that Poiſon, *twill be ſufficient to tell Account of the 


« tain corrupt Spirits, which penetrate the 427 <ea6le to the 
« parts of a Horſe's Body, as the Light of N 9 that 
| 1 . Diſeaſe. 
« the Sun paſſes through a Glaſs. 'Fheſe ©: 
« Spirits are a Sort of Ferment, that breed Corruption in 
« whatever Part they attack. 
But this Explanation is not only imperfect, but altogether 


ducible from thoſe Cauſes which himſelf has enumerated as 
the chief Occaſion of the Farcin; for he obſerves that the 


or new Hay, violent Exerciſe in hot Weather, and even 
once hard Riding ; Hurts and Wounds made by a foul can- 
cerous Inſtrument, ſuch as Spurs, Bits, Sc. the too great 
Abundance of Blood, and a prepoſterous and too haſty Di- 
lgence in fattening tir'd, lean, and over-heated Horſes. 

But it 1s very certain none of theſe Cauſes will produce ſuch 
a Poiſon as can penetrate the Parts of a Horſe's Body in the 
Manner he has deſcrib'd ; and indeed, thoſe Poiſons that 
are of the moſt volatile and corroſive Nature, tho' their Ef- 
ects are ſudden, yet their Operations are not fortuitous or 
and WY at Random, but perfectly mechanical, as may be ſeen by any 
V one who is able to peruſe Dr. Mead's Eſſays on Poiſon, 
and I where all thoſe things are clearly and intelligibly explain'd. 
We ſhall therefore endeavour to account for the Farcin 


mol: W what any of our Authors have hitherto advanc'd, and what- 
IN © ever Regard be had to the Procatarticłꝶ, or remote Cauſes of 
that Diſtemper, we may venture to affirm, that its imme- 


dther Juices contain'd in the ſmall Veſlels cf the extreme 
fall and outward Parts of a Horſe's Body, and that it has its 
chief Seat in the Skin and fleſhy Pannicle. But betore we 


auſed proceed further, we ſhall take Notice, that moſt Authors 
ws have divided the Farcin into divers Kinds, Biz. the wet, the 
en 


Uy, the inward and the flying Farcin, the corded Farcin, 
de Farcin that puts forth red or yellowiſh Fleſh, and that 
which is of a livid and black Colour, and reſembles a Hen's 

Fundameng. | 1 | 1 he 


| | Chriae. XLVIIL Of the Farcin. 16 ; 


(6 you, that it is a venomous Steam, Or Cer- Farcin no c is 


unintelligible, his Compariſon being no ways agreeable to 
his own Ideas and Notions of that Poiſon ; nor indeed de- 


Farcin is ſometimes communicated by Contagion from an 
infected Horſe, the eating too great a quantity of new Oats, 


na Way that we hope will be thought more rational than 


date Cauſe is a languid and heavy Motion of the Blood, and 
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The wet and the dry only differ as there is more or leſs 
Moiſture in the Ulcers and Parts where it is ſe ted, th i.ying 
Farcin, which makes its Appearance ſometimes in one « lace, 
ſometimes in another; and the inward Farcin, which is faid 
only to be felt on the Breaſt, but does not elevate the Skin, 
and is obſerved often to diſappear of a tudden, and become 
the immediate Cauſe of Sickneſs, though either of theſe 
may degenerate to a true Farcin, yet while they are not fix d, 
but indu'd with Properties altogether foreign to the Farcin, 
they cannot rightly be brought under that Denomination, 
but ought rather to be look'd upon as reſembling tho% E- 
ruptions on the human Body, which happens in violent 
- Colds, or malignant Diſorders, and are curable as ſuch, Al 
the other Kinds are only different Effects of that which 
makes its firſt Appearance like a knotted Cord ; and itis 
this Sort alone, which, properly ſpeaking, conſtitutes a true 
Farcin. In what Manner ſuch a Diſorder can happen to a 
Horſe, and produce thoſe Effects we daily obſerve from it, 
fall be thewn ĩðĩ1 nn 88 
We have already taken notice that the Farcin has its chief 
Seat in the Skin and thin muſcular Pannicle, which les 
under it, and is cauſed when the . Juices in thoſe Parts are 
become viſcid, and conſequently flew and languid in their 
Motion. If it be conſider'd that there is an infinite Number 
of Veſſels in hoſe Parts that are ſmaller than Hairs ; and 
that thoſe Veſſels, however ſmall, have a Capacity, and 
contain a Flu d within them, any one may eaſily imagine, 
that in the beſt Eſtate a Horſe can be in, that Fluid can 
move but very ſlowly ; but when it happens to be too thick, 
or viſcid, it may be then eaſily reduc'd to a State of Stag- 
nation; and when it is deny'd a free Paſſage thro! thoſe 
{mall Canals, as it is conſtantly preſs'd upon it by the ſuc- 
ceeding Fluid, thoſe ſmall Veſſels, where there is a Stag- 
nation, will be ſtretched out beyond their uſual Dimenſions 
and the Part will be elevated and raiſed into a Tumour. 
As often as any Part is thus elevated, and the Liquid ſtopt 
that it cannot move forwards, becauſe of the Obſtruction 
and the Compreſſions there is on all Sides, the Veſſels being 
thereby fill'd beyond their. Capacity, it burſts forth; and be 
ing now got without the Laws of Circulation, putrifies, an 
acquiring a corroſive malignant quality, it gnaws and feilen 
until it has form'd a convenient Lodgment ſor itſelf. 
If the Stagnation be ſudden and violent, and accompanic 
with great Pain and Heat, it will cauſe ſo great a Dera 


tion of Blood towards the inflam'd Part, that the fubjace? 
| 07% | 
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Muſcles will alſo be affected, and by that Means the Part 


will be rais d into a large Boil and Impoſthumation : But 
when the Pain and Heat is moderate, it will probably pierce 


no deeper than the Pannicle, and as the ſubjacent Muſcles are 


but little, if at all affected, the Tumors will be but ſmall, 
and proportionable to the Veſſels of the fame Pannicle. And 
becauſe the Irritation made by thoſe Knots or little Tumors 
is not of Violence to affe and attract the Blood in the lar- 
ger Veſſels; yet as there is a near Sympathy and ſtrict Com- 
munication, at leaſt, between al! the adjacent Parts of the 
Pannicle, any the leaſt Irritation will eafily affect thoſe that 
are neareſt, and the Malady will be communicated by degrees 
from one part to another, until it ſpread over the whole Bo- 
dy. Becauſe of the Cloſeneſs of the Skin to the Pannicle, 
and the Communication there is between them, the Hide 
muſt alſo be affected; yet that Intimacy and Cloſeneſs is the 
Cauſe, in fo gentle an Inflammation, that theſe Knots do 
not riſe equally in all Parts, but chiefly follow the Tract of 
the Veins ; the Humour therefore has a greater 'Tendency to- 
wards the Veins, as it finds a Lodgment under them while 


they are full, and elevate the Skin ; ; and moreover, as the 
Veins (being” only fill'd with a Liquid) are therefore ſoſt 
and yielding, and may be much eaſier preſs'd upon than the 


ſuperior Skin, which is more hard and compact; and it is 
from hence that a Cord is always form'd by the Humours 
along the Tract of the Vein ; and as the Swelling increaſes, 


it gathers Strength, and ſometimes furmounts the Vein itſelf, 


ſo that the Vein ſeems to lie under it. 
We have ſhewn how the Humours thus ohſtructed turn 


to Matter: But the Matter of the Farcin is generally ſmall 
in quantity, as the Knots are form'd in Parts that are dry 


and aduſt, and where there is but little Moiſture; and as 
the Veſlels which nouriſh it are alſo but ſmall ; and for this 
Cauſe, when the Cure happens to be ill manag'd, the Ul- 
cers degenerate into a Cares, and puts forth a Sort of Fleſh 
which is red, white, or yellowiſh, according to the Predo- 
minancy of the Humours, or elie turn hard and ichirrous, 
and of liquid Colour: and when the Lips of the Ulcers be- 
come inverted, which happens frequently from the Acrimo- 
ny and Sharpneſs of the Matter, or the frequent Applica- 
tion of hot or unctuous things, they are then {aid to re- 

ſemble a Hen's Fundament. 
But all this is reconcileable to what we have laid down as 
the immediate Cauſe of the Farcin, to wit, a Lentor in the 
6 Blood 
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Blood and Juices, whereby they move heavily ; but eſpe- 
cially in the extreme and outward Parts, where the Veſſels 
are the ſmalleſt ; and it is very certain, that any, or moſt 
of thoſe Cauſes, to which Solleyſell, and the beſt Fartiers 
have aicrib'd the Farcin, will produce fuch a Lentor and 
 Slowneſs ; or if there be a previous Lentor in the Blood, 
mult increaſe that Lentor, either in whole or in part, by ex- 
citing Pain. And this is plain from the Inſtance of the 

Farcin being cauſed by the Wound of a ruſty Spur, which 
can act no otherwiſe as a Poiſon, than that ſome of the 
harſh and pointed Parts of the Ruſt, fret and irritate the 
tender wounded Pannicle ; and even then it muſt act me- 
chanically, and in the Way we have above deſcrib'd, by 
retarding the Motion of the Juices in thoſe Parts ; and if, 
previous to ſuch a Wound, there be a very great Viſcidity 
and "Thickneſs of the Juices, the Farcin may be cauſed by 
the Wound of a Spur, or any other Inſtrument, tho" it be 
- altogether free from Ruſt. Mo ut 


* 


If the Farcin be caufed by Infection from another Horſe, 
it muſt act in the ſame Manner, for then we muſt ſuppoſe 
that ſome Euvia, or poiſonable Steams, fly off from the 
diſeaſed Horſe, which, by inſinuating themſelves into the 
Pores of a ſound Horſe, muſt occaſion a Stagnation of the 
Juices in thoſe outward Parts, but theſe EHuvia are not 
of ſo volatile a Nature as to have often ſuch Effects; but 
when Horſes ſtand together in a Stable, it is rather to be at- 
tributed to their eating the ſame kind of Food, and their be- 
ing under the ſame Direction and Miſmanagement. What 
kind of Poiſon may be in Swines Litter, or how far it may 
be noxious to Horſes, is not worth while here to determine, 
ſince it is very ſeldom made uſe of to Horſes; and if it was, it 
would rather produce the Mange than the Farcin. 
The eating of corrupt and unwholſome Hay or Oats, 
may eaſily cauſe the Farcin, as ſuch Feeding begets Crudities, 
which muſt render the Blood viſcid ; for when the Blood 
has once acquir'd that Quality, a Stagnation may be eally 
Induc'd in the extreme and outward Parts, where the Juices 
are naturally viſcid, and the Veſlels extremely ſmall. 

Too much Feeding, without ſuitable Exerciſe, may allo 

be the Cauſe of a Farcin, as it may induce a gradual Pletho- 
ra, or Fulneſs of the Veſſels; but if that be ſudden, by 
a ſudden Adſtriction of the Pores, it will be more apt 
to cauſe a Fever or Surfeit, or a Foundring in the Body, 
which in many Caſes is not to be diſtinguiſh'd oo a 
1 8 urteit: 
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| Surfeit : And the ſame Effects may alſo be produc'd from 


Travel, or from once hard Riding, and from many other 
Errors in the keeping and Management of Horſes. 7 

It now remains that we take Notice of the Signs ; but be- 
cauſe theſe are maniteſt and known to all, we ſhall only di- 
ſtinguiſh between thoſe that are ſaid to be good Signs, and 
thoſe which are of ill Prognoſtication. 

Firſt of all then, That kind of Farcin is faid to be eaſily 
cur'd, which takes its Riſe upon the Head and upper Parts; 
the Reaſon is, becauſe it can have no deep Root ; but if it 
once come to affect the Emunctories or Kernels about the 
Jaws, and towards the Ears, it is then to be feared, and if 
neglected, will be apt to breed the Glanders. | 

That kind of Farcin which is ſuperficial, and where the 
Hide is only affected, cannot be of dangerous Conſequence, 
even though it be univerſal, and has overſpread the whole 
Body ; but when it has been originally ſeated in the Pannicle, 
or if it be obſerved to grow deeper, and affect the Pannicle, 
it may be then look'd upon as more difficult and obſtinate, 
tho' even then it will not be very hard to remove it, unleſs 
it either affect the glandulous and kernelly Parts, or that 
the Knots break, and degenerate into a Caries or Schirrous. 

But the moſt ſuperficial and leaſt rooted Farcin, if it con- 
tinue long without Abatement, may inſenſibly, and by De- 
grees, become of ill Conſequence, as it diſturbs the Offices 
of Secretion, for while the Humours have a continual tenden- 
cy towards the Knots and Sores, the Pores of the Skin be- 
come obſtructed, and for Want of a due and regular Diſ- 
charge there, the leaſt Error in Feeding and Exerciſe will 


cauſe inward Diſorders, wherefore we may often obſerve 


Horſes that have the Farcin turn alſo broken-winded and con- 
ſumptive, and ſometimes become liable to the Yellows, and 
to many other Infirmities, which either render them altoge- 
ther incurable, or at leaſt make the Cure very difficult. 


When the Farcin begins on the extreme and molt depen- 


dentParts; or if in the Proceſs-of the Diſeaſe, the Humours 


fall downwards upon the Limbs, it is in that Cale very dittt- 


cult to be remoy'd, as it is generally attended with the Greaſe, 
but the Reaſon will be ſhewn in the Theory of that Diſtemper, 
and a competent Knowledge of theStructure and Mechaniſm 
of a Horſe, will eaſily enable any one to diſtinguiſh in other 
Circumſtances, We ſhall therefore haſten to the Cure. 


And herein the Farrier ought, in the firſt place, to look un- 


to the State and Condition of the Horſe, for if he be fat and 
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Juſty when the Diſtemper ſeizes him, in that Caſe his Diet 
ſhould be ſomewhat abated ; but 1f it be otherwiſe, that the 
Horſe is lean and out of heart, and that he has not had ſuffi- 
- cient Nouriſhment, or that his Labour has been beyond his 
Strength and Feeding, his Diet ought then to be ſomewhat 
augmented ; for as too great a Plenitude and Fulnefs of the 
Veſſels is oftentimes the Occaſion of that Lentor and Slow- 
neſs of the Juices which bring on a Farcin, the ſame Effects 
are oftentimes produc'd by Poorneſs ; becauſe in that Cafe, 
the Blood being diveſted of its Spirits, becomes languid and 
ſluggiſh, and conſequently is render'd the more apt to Ob- 
ſtruction in the extreme Parts, where the Veſſels are the 
ſmalleſt, as we have taken Notice in another Place. 
And therefore it will appear to be founded alſo upon Rea- 
ſon, what Solleyſell ſays he has experienc'd from frequent 
'Trials and Obſervation, that Purging is of no great Service, 
but oftentimes a Detriment to Horſes in the Farcin. This 
is o plain in Caſe of a Horſe that is low in Fleſh, that it 
needs no Manner of Proof, and can only be admitted of in 
ſuch Circumſtances as make it unavoidable, when there 
happens to be an extreme Coſtiveneſs, and then laxative 
Clyſters are the moſt eligible ; but on the other hand, when 
a Horſe is fat and full-body'd, though Purging muſt in that 
Caſe do him leſs hurt, and may be comply'd with in Mo- 
deration, yet it is no ways ſuited to make a perfect Cure of 
the Farcin, but has been the Ruin of many Horſes, in the 
Hands of ignorant Smiths, who know no other way of car- 
rying off Diſeaſes but by repeated Purgations, the Diſchar- 
ges made that Way being the moſt apparent to the outward 
Senſes, and the moſt agreeable to thoſe who are able to 
frame no other Ideas of a diſeaſed Horſe, than by imagining 
bis Blood to be full of Corruption, and that the Medicines 
they uſe have ſome elective Property to drain that off with 
the Dung, „ e We 5 
But a more warrantable Experience has ſufficiently taught 
us, that in all Purgations the good muſt be drain'd away with 
the bad, and are therefore ſeldom profitable, but rather hurt- 
fulin Foulneſſes of the Skin and outward Parts; but thoſe 
things can only be ſucceſsful which work more immediately 
upon the Blood and Humours, by changing the Contexture, 
and rendering them thin enough, ſo as their excrementiti- 
ous Parts may go off by the neareſt and propereſt Outlets. 
And 1t is plainly evident, the Medicines hitherto found the 


moſt eftectual for the Cure of the Farcin, have been endu'd 
with ſuch Properties, But 
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But that we may decg methodically, 
a Horſe be plethorick and full-body*d,fuch 2 as Sg 


Habit may doubtleſs be an Incumberance 
to Nature, in which Caſe there will be Pain and Inflam- 
nation in the Knots and Tumors, and yet the Matter may 
not be rightly diſpoſed to come to a laudable Digeſtion ; 


when theſe Symptoms are obſervable, the Cure may be be- 


eun by taking a ſmall Quantity of Blood from the Neck, 
n that ought not to be repeated, unleſs ſome urgent Cir- 
cumſtance ſhould require it. 

After Blooding, moderate Purging may be once or twice 
complied with, eſpecially when one or other of the follow- 
ing Preſcriptions, which we have in. a more particular Man- 
ner fuited to the Nature of the Farcin. 5 

“Take Aloes in Powder, and Myrrh, of each an Ounce, 
K * Diaphoretick Antimony half an Ounce, Jamaica Pep- 

« per two Drams. Make them into Balls with a — 
* Quantity of F lour and Honey. 

This is ſo mild, that it may be given almoſt to any 
Horſe; the following, i is ſomewhat ſtronger. 

52 T ake Aloes two Ounces, Salt of Tartar two Drams, 
« Gum Guaiacum, and Æthiops mineral, of each half an 
« Ounce ; make them into Balls as the former. 3 

No purging Medicine can be better ſuited to the Nature 
of the Farcin : But if it ſhould be required ſtronger, as it 
may be to ſome very robuſt Horſes, then the following 
may be given. 

«© Take the Pulvis Cornachini, otherwiſe called the 
“ Counteſs of Warw:ict's Powder, an Ounce and a half, 
* or two Ounces, Ethiops mineral one Ounce : Make 
them up as the former into one or two Balls, 

Either of theſe may be * according to the Strength 
and Ability of the Horſe, obſerving always that he drink 
nothing but White-water warm'd, until the Phyſick is quite 


gone out of his Body; which, if he be purg'd three times, 


will be about a Week or ten Days after the firſt Doſe. 

If upon this you obſerve the Knots and little Tumors 
ripen well, you need only give the Horſe half an Ounce of 
Venice- Treacle, or Mithridate, or an Ounce of Lenden- 
Treacle, twice a Day, in a Pint of Ale or White-wine ; 
and this may be repeated every Day until the Matter i 
all diſcharg'd ; or if they terminate in dry horny Excre- 
ſcences, like Warts, which ſometimes happens, it may be 
repeated after the worſt Symptoms are over, vis. the 

Swel- 
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| Swelling and Inflammation about the Roots, every ohe « 4 
Day only; and when the Skin becomes ſo well fortife, 


and the Excreſcences ſo much diſengag'd from it, that the N = 
begin to fall off in the Dreſling, or that you can bring then a que 
off with your Nails without hurting him, you may then, the 


leave off the Uſe of Medicines, and put a Period to the 
the Cure, by giving your Horſe due Exerciſe. 

But if the Obſtructions be of long ſtanding, and thy 
there is a very ill Diſpoſition in all thoſe Parts where th 


Diſtemper is ſeated, and that the Sores and Ulcers beni Ty 
to have a bad Tendency, then Recourſe muſt be had to thoſ Paſte 
Medicines which are endu'd with the Qualities we hall ., Da 
above-mention'd ; and firſt of all we ſhall begin with haf fer 
as are the moſt ſimple and eaſy to be had. | happe 
And here it will be proper to obſerve, that Antimom under 
iven to a Horſe among his Corn, will ſometimes cur e I 
Farein - and J have known ſeveral Inſtances of it, tho' l ein w 
have known it alſo prove ſeveral times unſucceſsful; but will c 
that may not be the Fault of the Medicine, but the Kerpen de 1 
who ought, while the Horſe is under a Courſe of Antimony, Wl « 7 
to give him daily, but moderate Exerciſe, and likewiſe mo « 1 
derate Feeding. 3 4“ an 
Therefore when you give your Horſe Antimony for tte « ce 
Farcin, let the Doſe be two Ounces, which may be mingled WM « pi 
with his Oats; and about an Hour thereafter let him bel « be 
walked abroad for the Space of an Hour more, or an Hou « B 
and a half; let him be very well rubb'd when he is brought « ol 
into the Stable; but the Comb muſt be ſparingly uſed vl a7 
a Horſe that has the Farcin upon him, becauſe of rankling 1 
the Sores; after his Dreſſing, cloathe him moderately warm. ha 
If the Antimony opens his Belly, it will then loſe much te. 
of its Virtue, and the Horſe will become weak; in tat gien 
_ Caſe you may give it in Balls made of Venice-Treacle, ot Dri 


London-Treacle, with a ſmall Quantity of Flour, to bring app 
the Mixture into a fit Conſiſtency; continue to give it n chie 
this Manner till the Looſeneſs abates. N mu 
If it be froſty Weather, his Water ſhould be ſometime i the! 
warm'd and ſtrew'd with Oatmeal ; or at leaſt, it ought io mu 
be ſet ſome time before the Fire, becauſe exceſſive cold Wa- 0 
ter will be apt to chill the Body of a Horſe, which is kept and 
in a more than ordinary Heat during the Operation of e po- 
Antimony. But Antimony may be given more propeſy I wh 
in the following Manner: | 

Gs | 65 Take the 
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e Take crude Antimony half a Pound, Quickſilver four 
« Otinces, Flour of Brimſtone two Ounces : Rub theſe 
« two or three Hours in an Iron Mortar, until they are re- 
« quc'd into an impalpable black Powder; then take of 
« the Raſpings of Guaiacum Wood fix Ounces, Zedoary 
« and Galangal, of each two Ounces, Bay- berries, Juniper- 
„ herries, Coriander-ſeeds and Caraway-ſeeds, of each an 
« Ounce.” Make all theſe into a fine Powder, and mix 
tem in a Mortar with the black Powder. 5 
Two Ounces of this Powder made up into a Ball or 
paſte, with a ſufficient quantity of Honey, and given eve- 


Day to your Horſe, will ſoon cure him of the moſt 


inveterate Farcin, unleſs any uncommon Accident ſhould 
happen, or that the Horſe be broken-winded, or labours 
under ſome other inward Imperfection. De 

The following Drink may alfo be given againſt the Far- 
ein with very good Succeſs, but then it is not once or twice 
will do the Bulineſs, but it muſt be continued a conſidera- 
A % dV 
« Take of Guaiacum-wood one Pound, Saſſafras and Box- 


wood, of each half a Pound, the Bark of Walnut-tree, 


and the Roots of ſharp- pointed Dock, of each four Oun- 
« ces, Hog: lice tied in a linnen Bag, as many as will fill a 
« Pint Porringer, Liquorice ſliced four Ounces. Let all theſe 
« be put into fix Gallons of new Wort, the Woods and 
« Bark being firſt raſp'd, and when it has done working, 
« give your Horſe a Quart of the Liquor every Morning, 
“ and the fame quantity towards the Evening, or oftener. 
I have ſeen a great many Receipts which have been ſome- 
what of the ſame Nature for the Cure of the Farcin, but 
the Owners of them, for the moſt part, boil'd the Ingre- 
dients in Ale or Beer, and gave it once or twice ; and if the 
Drink did not anſwer their End, they were then greatly diſ- 
appointed ; but as all thoſe Things have their Operation 
chiefly in the Glands and ſmall Veſlels, a confiderable Time 


muſt be allowed before their Efficacy be much felt, and if 
they anſwer their End in two or three Months, it is as 
much as can be expected from them. 


Solleyſel! recommends the Ute of Guaiacum, Saflafras, 
and Sarfaparilla, two Ounces of each, made into a groſs 
Powder for three Doſes, which (he ſays) is a Specifick, 
which, by a continued Ute, infallibly cures the Farcin. 


The Roots of Solomon's Seal, white Mulein, and Queen of 


the Meadows, ſtand alſo recommended by him for the tame 
Purpoie 3 
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Purpoſe ; but any of all theſe muſt come far ſhort of on 


firſt Preſcription, and likewiſe of the following, which w. 
are aſſured will root out the Cauſe of any Farcin that ing 


complicated in the Manner we have above-mention'd, Ast 

Take native Cinnabar one Pound, Gum Guaiacunſ ings t 
c half a Pound; or, inſtead of that, to a Horſe of ſmalliſh Hemi 
Value, the fame Quantity of Guaiacum-wood rafpyM fant!) 


« Zedoary and Galangal, of each two Ounces, Diaphore 
< tick Antimony four Ounces.” Make all theſe into a fin more 


Powder, and put it up in a cover'd Gallipot. EE very! 
Two Ounces of this Powder may be ſometimes given n ing m 
Honey, and ſometimes in Venice-Treacle, or Mithridate Bu 


made into a ſtiff Paſte, and thrown down like a Ball, x be ad. 
peating the Doſe every Day; neither will there be Occaſion been 


of keeping the Horſe Bridled, and reſtraining him three q mode 
four Hours from Feeding, for this muſt digeſt with h was 
Food, and might be given him amon g his Oats if he would more 
gather it up clean. 1 5 . | a He 
ar 4: The Cinnabar, which is the Baſis of thi Plou 
roma 2 Medicine, is a natural Compound of Quick-W Cur 
1 5 a ſilver, and ſome very fine Sulphurs, which and 
render its Operation as mild and eaſy as it is truly efficac- Secc 
ous; and there is no Horſe, let him be of never fo delicate MI firſt 
and waſhy a Conſtitution, but may take it with all the Safety Rec 


imaginable, and it will be ſo far from hurting him, that be 
will mend and grow ſtrong upon it. 

The Cinnabar of Antimony is alſo a very good Medicine, Ml © 7 
and will have near the ſame Effect as the other, but ts © 
dearer ; the Fictitious Cinnabar is likewiſe uſeful in te Ml © 
Farcin, but the Native is much the beſt, and may be d. 5 
ſtinguiſhed from the Ficfitious by its beautiful red Colour, 1“. 
being more ſplendid and ſhining than that which is made b 
the Chymiſts. = . 8 

There are infinite Remedies to be met with in the Boos © 
of Farriers, many of which are affirm'd to cure the Farcin MW © 
infallibly: But as there are but few of them which are not IM © 

_ over-loaded with a Number of uſeleſs Ingredients; and 3 © 

thoſe of them which are the moſt adapted to that Diſtem- | © 

per, are but trifling and inſignificant, we have thought ft “ 

not to give the Reader any Trouble with them, looking i © 

upon the Cures we have already laid down, to be ſufficient “ 

to anſwer all that can be propos'd, fo far as inward Me- © 

dicines may be ſerviceable ; and if theſe be comply'd with ” 
in due Time, the Farcin will never have that Tendency t0 
| inflame 
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infame the glandulous Parts, and to fall out into Boils and 
Swellings about the Sheath and Belly, neither will it ever 
degenerate to the Greaſe, as it often happens when impro- 

r Methods are taken. 

As to thoſe Cures which are ſaid to be perform'd by put- 
tings the Juice of Rue, Beets, and other Pot-herbs, Bay-falt, 
Hemlock, Henbane, and the like, and thoſe which are con- 
ſtantly boaſted of, by tying inſignificant things to a Horſe's 
Mane or Tail, I believe no judicious Perſon will give much 
more Credit to them than I am willing to do, there being 
very little to be ſaid in Behalf of the firſt, and the laſt be- 
ing monſtrouſly ridiculous. : 5 

But any of theſe may ſucceed, if to them 
be added daily Exerciſe ; and I have my ſelf 
been Witneſs to ſuch like Cures, in a very 
moderate and beginning Farcin ; but then it 
was not the Application, but the Exerciſe ; and nothing is 


The Farcin 
Sometimes cur d 


by E xerciſe. 


more common among ſome Country People, than to Blood 


a Horſe for the Farcin, and to ſend him immediately to 
Plough 3 and while the Exerciſe is truly the Cauſe of the 
Cure, they generally attribute it to the Smell of the Earth ; 
and agreeable to this is what we find in De Grey, in his 
Second Book, Chap. IX. towards the latter End of the 
firſt Section, where, after a great Number of inſignificant 
Recipe's, he has theſe Words: | 

* But now I will give you, for a Cloſe, the beſt and 
e moſt certain Cure for this Diſeaie that I ever yet knew, 
“and with which I have perfected more rare Cures of this 
Nature, than of all the Reſidue before inculcated. And 
« thusit is: Ry 2 

* Take of Rue the tender Tops and Leaves only, with- 
ce outany of the leaſt Stalks, a good handful, firſt chop them 
« ſmall, and then ſtamp them in a Mortar to a very Oint- 
« ment; when they are ſo well pounded, put thereunto of 
* the pureſt white tried Hogs-greaſea Spoonful, and ſo work 
* them together to a perfect Salve or Ointment ; that done, 
“ ſtop into either Ear this whole Quantity by equal Por- 


it keep in the better, and ſo ſtitch up his Ears, and let him 


* and then unftitch his Ears, and take ſorth the Wooll, 
and either put him forth to Graſs, or elſe if he be to be 
wrought, work him, for the more his Labour is, and the 
more ſpare his Diet, the ſooner he is cur'd, 


tions, and put a little Wooll upon the Medicine, to make 


remain in the Stable four and twenty Hours at the leaſt, 


ah This 
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C This I recommend to you for the beſt and moſt c. Waking t 
< tain Cure that I could ever meet with; for with this Re. 
<« ceipt only, I aſſure you on my Credit, I have cu the K 
<< more than an hundred Horſes, many of which were In ſo! 
* other Farriers holden for incurable, and ſentenced to 
4 Food for Hounds. | | | 
An Obſervation But it is very plain, all that Rue can, 
on the recited when uſed in this Manner, is but little, efye. ſje have 
Paſſage out of cially in the Space of twenty four Hours; c 
De Grey. it is demonſtrable from the Nature of the Fx. Wccomp 
cin, as it is a Diſeaſe brought on by Length of Time, o hen t. 
| muſt of Conſequence require Time to its Removal, and in peath t 
all chronical Diſeaſes and ill Habits it is the ſame ; and ther. 
fore what this Author has applied to the Rue, was only oy. Nil {0 
ing to the Exerciſe, tho* I cannot approve of his Methodd Wh 
keeping a Horſe to hard Latour and a very ſpare Diet to, | 
that being directly contrary to the Nature of all animal 3. ene 
dies whatſoeyer, which muſt be enabled to do their Wok to bet 
by Food; and I am truly of Opinion, no Horſe was em en de 
yet Cured where this Rule was ſtrictly put in Practice; uc finds 2 
how far a Horſe may be indulg'd in Feeding while the Fu. what 
cin is upon him, any one, with a little Care and Obfers- retluer 
tion, may in ſome Meaſure be a Judge. What relate to Bu 
putting Rue, and other pungent and ſtimulating Medicine that 1 
within the Ears of a Horſe, for ſudden Diſorders of the unge 
Head, has been already ſpoke to, where we treated of the of thu 
Staggers, to which we refer the Reader. We ſhall there. Hole 
fore go on to the remaining Part of the Cure, which chiety MM dad! 
concerns the Applications made externally. —@ (Wa 
If due and proper Care was taken in the Beginning of and | 
the Farcin, there would be little Need of outward Means, I with 
Otherwiſe than by waſhing the Sores with Agua Viz, 
Brandy, or Wine, or with Urine, and ſuch like things. But 8 
the frequent Miſmanagement which Horſes have been expo- a 
fed to in this Diſtemper, has render'd both the Diſeaſe and : U 
the Cure the moſt complicated and perplexed of any that b 0 
to be met with in the whole Syſtem of Diſeaſes, inſomuch 
that there is ſcarcely an Herb or Plant, but what has been and 
internally uſed and outwardly: There is no Poiſon, natural Ih 
or artificial, that has not had ſome Share either in killing fail 
or curing Horſes who have lain under this Malady. But and 
out of thoſe we ſhall endeavour to make the beſt Choice; I ® 
neither ſhall we uſe them promiſcuouſly, and at a Venture, 
as has been hitherto done by moſt Practitioners, but by Kr 
| | making 
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aking the proper Diſtinctions ſuit them, as near as can 
, to the Variety and Difference which is moſt obſervable 


9 


| the Knots and Ulcers. | 1 


In ſome Kinds of the Farcin the Skin is External Ap- 


ut little, if at all, elevated, but only a viſ- Plicationt, auben 


dus Matter tranſudes, and paſſes thro' the cyYary, and 


ores, and hardens like Corns ; and this ſort how they wee 


ye have obſery'd not to be very difficult, but be apphy 4. 


my be cured chiefly by Internals, as are but ſmall, and 
ccompanied with little or no Inflammation. Yet becauſe 
when they continue long, there will be Matter gathered be- 


eath them, the beſt Way is to anoint them with Oil of 


Bays, with a moderate Quantity of Quickſilver, and they 


ill ſoon fall off. | 
When the Farcin makes its Appearance in Tumours that 
levate the Skin, if they continue ſmall, they will proba- 


bly end as the other : And therefore the Farrier ought not 
to be too buſy to ripen them, but leave them as much as 
can be to Nature ; for in that Kind, the Matter very often 
finds a Paſſage for itſelf through the Pores of the Skin, and 


what is not turned to Matter, is waſh'd back again with the 
refluent Blood. - 3 
But the Knots and Tumours are ſometimes ſo diſpoſed, 
that without coming to a laudable Digeſtion, they grow 
fungous and open like a Sponge, and tranſmit a great deal 
of thin viſcid Matter through an infinite Number of little 
Holes and Interſtices in that looſe Subſtance. This is a 
bad kind of Farcin, and is apt to degenerate into very un- 
towardly Sores. But the beſt Way to manage in this Caſe, 
and prevent its having any ill Tendency, is to dreſs them 
with the following Ointment. 1 8 
Take common Turpentine, or Yenice Turpentine, four 


* Ounces, Quickfilver two Ounces; incorporate them in 
* a Mortar until the Quickſilver is kill'd, and the Ointment 


* turns to the Colour of Lead. Spread this upon Pledgits 
* of Hurds, and apply them upon the Sores. 

The Turpentine will ſuck out the ſuperfluous Moiſture, 
and the Quickſilver will keep the Excreſcences under. 


This is a moſt excellent Remedy, and will ſeldom or never 


fall making a perfect Cure, if it be made uſe of in Time; 


and the Sores be dreſs'd with it once a Day, or once every 
other Day. 


But the moſt common and ordinary Caſe is, where the 


ts riſe pretty high, and are painful to the Touch, but at 


the 
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the ſame time give no Signs of their coming to Digeſton I ing th 
while they continue ſo: Let the Horſe have daily the Ai. I ftions 
monial or Cinnabar Balls exhibited to him, that, if poſſibl, N of M. 
the Matter which forms the Cords and Knots may be there-M 2 har 
by attenuated, ſo as it may be carry'd along with the Current, M or Inc 
or may find a Paſſage thro” the Pores ; for it is every one; and th 
Buſineſs, as much as may be, to avoid their breaking, and brge « 
turning to Ulcers. For the endeavouring unskilfully to diget Ml Sore 1 
and break thoſe blind and dry Knots, which, of themfelyes,M 1 


have no Tendency to ripen and turn to Matter, is the Rea. MW If t 
ſon why they ſo often degenerate into thoſe indurated and Ml fed wi 
hard Excreſcences, which we daily obſerve are ſo difficult Ml Horſe 
to be removed. And therefore while the proper Means are MW with \ 
uſed inwardly, which muſt never be neglected till the D Th 
eaſe is quite conquer'd and overcome, outwardly may be ate of 
made uſe of the camphorated Spirits, vix. happe! 
* Take rectify'd Spirits of Wine one Pint, diſfolve in it ¶ difcuſ 
c an Ounce and a half of Camphire: and with a Sponge dipt M to be « 
«© init, rub all the Knots and Cords five or fix times a Day. Ml bably 
But if the Knots grow ſoft, and yield to the Impreſſion WM foon « 
of your Finger, in this Caſe they ought to be opened as ſoon IM Iron, 
as they come to Maturity, efpecially thoſe that are the lat. WM rery 1 
geſt, to prevent the Matter returning into the Blood. For e 
although a ſmall Quantity of Matter taken up, and waſh'd WW viz. w 
| back into the Veins with the refluent Blood, may be of no WM fand 
very ill Conſequence ; yet when there happens to be much IM tier ov 
of it, and that its Diſcharge is prevented by the Thickneß I tery. 
of the Skin, as is pretty uſual to Horſes, it is not unlikely I Knot: 
that the Matter, when it returns in this Manner, may by is I terate 
Acrimony and Sharpneſs, abrade the ſmall Veſſels, and I tence 
thereby cauſe freſh Eruptions on other Parts of the Skin; ¶ ceeſcei 
or if that does not happen, its Stay and Continuance may I Body, 
cauſe a very ill Diſpoſition of the Part, eſpecially in thoſe MW procee 
Tumours and Knots that are ſeated near the Glands and ¶ ef pro 
Kernels. Now there are various ways of opening thoſe little I ho w 
Tumours; ſome Farriers prick them with an Awl, or wil IN do the 


a large Needle, or other ſharp Inſtrument. Some pierce I things 

them with a ſmall Iron red hot, and ſomewhat rounded at Ino T. 
the End. But many of our common Farriers pull out the I dores: 
Knots with Pincers; and there are ſome who uſe no other Wand th 
Method of killing the Farcin, as they often term it, but by I made 
giving the Fire. 4 thoſe « 
No doubt, all theſe Methods may be practis'd in the Fat- Ind cc 


cin in ſome particular Circumſtances ; but the way of treat * 80 
| | mf rrors 
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ing thoſe Tumors ought to be ſuited to their various Diſpo- 
ftions 3 but while they are nothing but ſmall Puſtules, full 
of Matter, neither the Fire, nor a hot Iron, is neceflary, but 
j ſharp Inſtrument with a keen Edge, particularly a Lancet, 
or Incifion-knife ; neither ſhould they be pierc'd or bor'd, 
and then have "Tents thruſt into them, but the Orifice made 


Sore may eaſily be chang'd to an ill-diſpoſed Ulcer, by the 
Uſe of Tents, as ſhall be ſhewn in another Place. 

If the Sores have no bad Tendency, they need only be dreſ- 
{d with warm Turpentine, or common Tar, keeping your 
Horſe cover'd with a Sheet; and if they be ſometimes waſh'd 
with watm Brandy, or Spirit of Wine, it will be very proper. 

This Method will be ſufficient to cure all thoſe Knots that 
ae of a moderate Size, and eafily ripen. But when there 
happen to be ſome that are pretty large, and can neither be 
diſcuſs' d, nor brought to Matter, in that Caſe, if they were 
to be cut with a ſharp cold Inſtrument, there would pro- 
bably nothing iſſue out but Blood, and the Wound would 
ſoon cloſe again ; therefore; to them, a hot Knife, or a hot 
ron, is the moſt proper; but then the Farrier ſhould know 
— well upon what Grounds he meddles with them. 

e ſhall now conſider the Farcin in its more advanc'd State, 
viz, when it becomes attended with ill Accidents; to under- 
ſtand which aright, beſides many other Præcognita, the Far- 


fer ought to be pretty well inſtructed in the Art of Chirur- 


tery. For, as we have already obſerv'd, the moſt fimple 
Knots and Tumors may, when they are ill manag'd, dege- 
terate into Ulcers, ſo we find this to be true by daily Expe- 
tence; for there is ſcarcely any Ulcer, or preternatural Ex- 
teſcence of any kind, which can grow out upon an Animal 


Body, but what is often the Effect of this Diſtemper, and 


proceeds chiefly, as we have alſo taken notice, from the want 
of proper Medicines internally, or even when the Medicines, 
to well adapted, have not been continued long enough to 
do their Buſineſs. The compelling Nature in bringing thoſe 
things to Suppuration and Matter, which in themſelves have 
no Tendency to it. The inducing a bad Diſpofition into the 
dores and Ulcers, by the Application of fat greaſy Medicines z 
and the inclofing of foreign Bodies within them, as Tents 
made of the Pith ot Elder, and other ſpongy things, and even 
hoſe of Flax. The injudicious Application of hot, cauſtick, 
ind corroſive Medicines, and of the Fire itſelf : The expoſing 


be Sores to the ſharp Air; and a great many other ſuch-like 


rrors. | VU 
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The principal hut that all theſe things may be made 28 

| Intentions with eaſy and intelligible as poſſible, we ſhall e- ei 
reſpeat to exter- duce the whole Method of Cure in thoſe cb. p 
wal Appict- ſtinate Caſes to three principal Intentions; MW #1; 
os. The fir/t is, the cleanſing the Ulcers from ar 


Foulneſs ; the /econd, to ſuppreſs a Luxuriancy and falſe ne 
Growth of Fleſh ; and the third, to deſtroy any ſuch Ex. MW 
creſcences when grown; and in this laſt there are alſo fer. WM D 
ral Intentions, as we ſhall ſee anon. . = 
As to the fir/t, if the Farcin Knots have been open d and WW pr; 
degenerated into foul Ulcers, if theſe are not deep, and tber cat 
Lips grown callous and hard, the Unguentum Agyptiacum, WM wWI 
made chiefly of Honey and Verdegreaſe, which is ſufficien- be 
ly in the Acquaintance of all Farriers, will, for the mot WM fail 
Part, anſwer that End; or the Ointment made of Quick WI of; 
{ilver and Turpentine, as above preſcrib'd ; or ZBajiliun yo. 
mix'd with red Precipitate, in the following Manner. fo | 
„Take red Precipitate half an Ounce, rub it in a ſmooth WM yer 
Mortar until all its ſhining Particles are deſtroy'd, then WM Ho 
minx it very well with two Ounces of Baſilicum to des intc 
«© the Sore withal. 
Ihe Precipitate is a moſt excellent Medicine when it MW der 
thus prepared; but in the Way the Farriers uſe it, it e- Bar 
dom ſucceds, becauſe they apply it in a rough groſs Po- can 
der, as it comes from the Laboratory of the Chymiſts, and MW Th 
that alſo in a very large Quantity; which, inſtead of bring · ¶ ſom 
ing an Ulcer into a good Diſpolition, makes the Sore fan- incl, 
kle, and become ten times worſe. I know this is alſo prac- 
tis'd by ſome Surgeons, and one of conſiderable Name and 


Practice approv'd of it in my hearing; tho? I muſt needs aj 7 
it is contrary to my frequent Experience; and it is ewig uſed 
contrary to the true Intention of that Medicine, which Rhiel 
only to cauſe a purer Digeſtion, by inſinuating its finer and; Soly 
more ſubtle Parts into the little Canals and Pipes, theregſi der o 
_ forcing thro” their Obſtructions; whereas, when it is appli Place 
ed in a groſs Powder, as it is indued with many {ha the B 
Points, it only increaſes the Influx of Matter, by wounding Cafe. 
thoſe tender Fibres, and thereby cauſes a greater Derivat fore 
of Humours to them, which ought to be avoided by eve Cure 
good Surgeon and Farrier. But thoſe who love to ee her. 
great Quantity of Matter follow their Dreſſings, may MW either 
their Expectations very near anſwered by the ApplicaUol the cc 
of Glaſs Powder, the Sand of an Hour-glaſs, or any ting hereir 


elſe that is ſharp-pointed and cutting. 


BI have 


as But in ſome Ulcers a milder Medicine than Precipitate may 
e even be uſed, as the dulcify'd or ſweet Mercury, made into 
» Powder in the fame Manner as the former, and it will anſwer 


the End with equal Succeſs. As ſoon as they become clean 


need only be dreſs'd with Honey mix'd with Spirit of Wine, 
which will both cleanſe and heal them ; or, to make the 


The ſecond Intention, or the ſuppreſſing and keeping down 


nd proud and fungous Fleſh, may be done by the ule of all gentle 


her cauſtick Medicines, as waſhing the Sores with blue, green, or 
m, white Vitriol- water; but the blue is the ftrongeſt, and may 
.de made by putting an Ounce of Roman Vitriol to a Pint of 
nol: fair Water, and letting it ſtand till it is all diſſolved. The Way 


ck WM of applying this is by dipping Flax into the Solution, and when 


un you have ſqueez'd out the Moiſture, apply it as dry as may be 
to the Ulcers ; and if Bandage can conveniently be apply'd o- 


oth ver them, it will reſtrain the growth of proud Fleſh, unleſs the 


then Horſe be inwardly diforder'd, which maſt be carefully look'd 
ates into, that your Application may be ſuited accordingly. _ 

"2 If the proud Fleſh riſes very faſt, you may apply the Pow- 
tv der of blue Vitriol alone; and if the Part will not admit of 


t er Bandage, you are to ſupply the Want of it as much as you 


Poy- can, by applying dry Lint over the Powder to a pretty good 


, and WI Thickneſs, and above that a Plaiſter of Burgundy Pitch, or 


bring-Wl ſome other Plaifter that will ſtick very faſt ; and if you can 
e lan- incloſe a thin Plate of Lead wrapt up in the Flax, it will be 
prac- very convenient, becauſe the Weight and Preſfure upon the 


r and Part, will contribute very much to this Intention. | 
ay There are many other Medicines of this kind that may be 


cewllel uſed with good Succeſs, as the Vitriol-water preſcrib'd for 


ich i Rheurns in the Eyes; and likewiſe the blue Water, and the 
er aud Solution of the Lapis mirabilis out of Solleyſell, or the Pow- 
here) der of the ſaid Stone, all which may be ſeen in their proper 
s apph Places ; and many other things may likewiſe be met with in 
ſharſz the Books of the beſt Farriers, which may be uſed in the like 
undng Caſe, which we have not room here to inſert; we ſhall there- 
r1valoly fore proceed to the laſt Intention which we mention'd in the 
even Cure of the Farcin, vis. by laying down a proper Method 
o lee whereby to deſtroy all manner of Excreſcences, which have 
ay haf either been occafion'd by ill Management, or have baffled 
plicaueſ the common and ordinary Means us'd to prevent them; and 
ay WY herein we have undertaken a very hard and difficult Tak. 
And ſuch are thoſe Pieces of imperfect Fleih, which we 


DV have obſerved to ſhoot forth from the little Ulcers in va- 
U 2 rious 
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and ſmooth at Bottom, and that they begin to fill up, they | 


Dreſſing fit on the better, it may have Turpentine added toit. 
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rious Aſpects, ſome reſembling a Hen's Fundament, and C 
ſome (as is not uncommon to Excreſcences of that Kind) 
having no diſtinct Reſemblance to any thing in Nature; ¶ ou 
but as they all agree in their Compactneſs and Solidity, by 
whereby they have ſeldom any great Tendency to waſte, are 
after they have once acquir'd ſuch a Diſpoſition ; the Me- bri 
thod propos'd in this Intention may therefore be put in ; 
Practice, ſo as they may be altogether rooted out; and this orc 
is to be done either by cutting or burning, or both, accord- M if ! 
ing as different Circumſtances may require. 

The Knife is the moſt expeditious in all Caſes where they Ste 
are looſe, and not firmly ſeated with a large Adheſion to the C0! 
Fleſh, and when they lie off from the larger Veſſels, applying MW cil 

afterwards ſome cicatrizing Medicine ; but this Method can- ex 
not be obſerv'd with reſpect to the whole, but only to thoſe | 
which by Accident put forth in ſuch a Manner; and therefore 
burning Medicines, or the Fire itſelf, muſt alſo be us'd. 

- The Method of, But it ought carefully to be taken notice 
making cauſtick of, that in all Caſes where Medicines are 
Applications in to be apply'd, whoſe immediate Operation 
the Farcin. cConſiſts in conſuming the Part to which they 
are laid; if the Diſeaſe be univerſal, and ſpread over divers 
Parts of the Body at once, as that under our preſent Con- 
ſideration, thoſe of the mildeſt Operation are firſt to be 
comply'd with ; and that they may the more eafily take 
Effect, the Parts ought either to be rubb'd till they become 
ſomewhat raw, or be gently ſcarrify*d with a Fleam. 

Secondly, If Recourſe muſt be had to more powerful Medi 

cines, or to the uſe of Fire, as is neceſſary in obſtinate Caſes; 
and if there be a vaſt number of Excreſcences to be deſtroy d, 
and theſe ſeated in divers parts of the Body, you ought not to 
attack them all at once, but by degrees bring ſome to Diget 
tion and Matter before you begin with others; for the com- 
municating too great a Heat to divers Parts of the Body at 
once, as muſt happen from ſtrong cauſtick Medicines, or 
actual Fire, will either deſtroy your Horſe, by throwing him 
into violent and ſudden Diſorders, or at leaſt create a bad 
Diſpoſition, which, inſtead of making a Cure, will render 
im much worſe, as might be eaſily demonſtrated. 
Thirdly, The Situation of the Parts is alſo very much to 
be regarded in this Intention, and all ſuch harſh Applica- 
tions ought to be gently and ſparingly us'd to the Limbs 
and dependent Parts, and likewife to the Sheath and ot 1 
loft Parts, to the Region of the Heart and Kidneys, | + 


and when they have been apply'd to thoſe Parts, the Fi 
| | ought | red 
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ought to be fetch'd out of them with all poſſible Expedition, 


by ſcarrifying the burnt Fleſh, and uſing ſuch Dreſſings as 
are able to keep down an over-great Inflammation, and 
bring them ſuddenly to Matter. | 

Laſtly, While the Operations are perform'd, a more than 
ordinary Care ought to be taken in a Horſe's Feeding; and 
if he be perceiv'd to loſe his Appetite, as that is a Sign they 
have been carry'd to the Height of his Strength, a ſeaſonable 


Stop ought therefore to be put to them, and he ſhould be 


continued to a Mediocrity in Diet, gentle, but daily Exer- 
ciſe ; and ſometimes opening and laxative Clyſters may be 
exhibited, during the whole Courſe of ſuch Applications. 


We ſhall put a Period to this Cure, by inſerting ſome few 


Medicines which may be ſuited to the ſeveral Intentions of 
cauterizing and deſtroying ſuperfluous Fleſh, whereof the 
two firſt are very mild and fafe in their Operation, and 


may be us'd without any great Caution, excepting that the 


Horſe ought to be kept from Cold, and have his Water 
conſtantly warm'd. . 
« Takeof Quickſilver four Ounces, Venice Turpentine two 


&* Ounces, rub them in a Mortar until they are incorporated, 


« and the Quickſilver wholly diſappears, after which add two 
“O Ounces of Honey, an Ounce of Verdigreaſe, black Soap, 
% and Euphorbium in Powder, of each an Ounce and a half. 
Take of Quickſilver two Ounces, Venice- Turpentine 
„three Ounces, black Soap one Ounce and a half, incor- 
% porate them as the former; then add Euphorbium and 
“ Spani/h Flies in Powder, of each an Qunce. : 
With either of theſe anoint all the Excreſcences once a day, 
holding a hot Bar of Iron to help the Medicine the better to 
penetrate ; but firſt of all, if they be dry and without Moit- 
ture, they ought to be rubb'd thoroughly with a Hair Cloth ; 


or they may be gently ſcarrify'd, as has been hinted ; but if 


they continue fo obſtinate as not to waſte upon the Uſe of 


theſe things, then Recaurſe may be had to the following. 
* Take Oil of Bays and Quickfilver, or Neapolitanum, two 


** Ounces, Turpentine one Ounce, corrofive Sublimate in 
** Powder, and Euphorbium, of each an Ounce and a half: 


*. Mix them together with as much black Soap as is ſuf- 


* ficient to make them into the Conſiſtency of a thick Oint- 
** ment, and with a wooden Slice anoint all Excreſcences, 
* taking Care not to ſpread it upon the ſound Parts. 

This will ſoon deſtroy the Tumors, and in a ſhort Space 
reduce them to an Efcar, which may be anointed with 


3 warm 
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warm Tar once a Day, until the Scab falls off; atter 


which a ſmall quantity of Verdegreaſe may be mix d with 
Tar, or any other Digeſtive, to cleanſe the Ulcers, to prevent 
a freſh Growth of proud Fleſh, which will be very apt to 
ariſe after thoſe fiery Applications, unleſs the Horſe be 
otherwiſe in good Order. What is further neceſſary, after 
cauſting Applications, may be ſeen in that Chapter where 
we have treated of Burns and G un-ſhot Wounds, 
Markham fays, the Farriers, his old Maſters, were wont to 
take white Mercury, and after opening the Knots, they put 
a ſmall Quantity into each, which in a ſhort time made 
them fall off ; but it ought tobe very warily us d, otherwiſe 
it will cauſe dangerous Swellings in the Limbs and Kernels 
about the Throat, as in an Inſtance I faw not long ago; but 
this Caution is hardly neceſſary to the Country Farriers, who 
ſeldom call for it by the Name of Corrofuve Sublimate, as] 
have taken notice ſeveral times, ſo that the Apothecaries give 
them Mercurius dulcis inſtead of it, which altho? it does not 
form any thing like an Eſcar, yet as they pepper them very 
ſoundly with it, it is not always unattended with Succeſs, 
The following is from Solleyſell; he calls it the Ointment 
of Naples, having had it communicated to him by a Neapo- 
tan Groom, after he had ſeen many ſurprizing Cures per- 
formed by it; but altho' it has been us'd with Succeſs in eve- 
ry State of the Farcin, according to that Author, yet it is 
mote peculiarly adapted to deſtroy Excreſcences, as it is 
made up of Ingredients that are altogether cauftick, and 
ſomewhat ſtronger than that which we have laſt inſerted. 
Take Realgar and Sublimate, of each two Ounces, 
85 Arſenick and Euphorbium, of each an Ounce; beat 
< them to fine Powder, and incorporate them, without 
Heat, with half a Pound of Oil of Bays. 
Keep the Ointment in a glaz'd Pot, and when you 
„have Occafion to uſe it, open the Knots or Swellings 
„with a Lancet, and put into the Hole a little Cotton 
dipp'd in this Ointment, without heating it in the leaſt. 
The next Day, if you perceive that it is fallen away, you 
muſt put in a little Cotton with ſome freſh Ointment; 
but if it ſtick, one Application will ſuffice. 
Theſe may be made ſtronger or weaker, or according, 28 
you mix them with a greater or leſſer Quantity of Oint- 
ment, and may be diverſiſy'd by changing one Ingredient 
for another, provided you keep a ſufficient Quantity of 
thoſe that are cauſtick. I he Realgar is a Compolition 
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made of Brimſtone, Orpiment, and unlack'd Lime; the 
Ointment is no other than the yellow Arſenick, but obtains 
the Name of Orpiment from the Painters. Corroſive Sub li- 
mate is a Preparation of Mercury, which borrows its cau- 
ſtick and burning Quality from the Aqua fortis which en- 
ters into its Compoſition. Any of theſe us'd dry will yet be 
of more ſudden Efficacy; unſlack'd Lime, or the capital Soap 
Lees evaporated toa Dryneſs, will have the fame Effect; or 
the Lunar Cauſtick, ſo much in the Acquaintance of Sur- 
geons; and, in fine, all things that are plentifully ſaturated 
with Fire. But in the Farcin they ought to be guarded 
and made more moderate, as in the Manner above pre- 


ſcribed. Neither is the actual Cautery or Fire to be apply'd 
otherwiſe than as an Auxiliary, and to aſſiſt in other Inten- 


tions, 97s. to keep down a luxuriant and freſh Growth of 
proud Fleſh, after the Knife, or the more gentle Cauſticks. 
But the Reader may turn to the latter End of this Treatiſe, 


where the Nature and Uſe of that Operation is ſhewn. 


CHAP. . 
Of the Mange. 


AS the Diſtemper we have treated of in the preceeding 


Chapter has its chief Seat in the Skin and fleſhy Pannicle, 


that which comes under our preſent Conſideration is yet more 
ſuperficial,being principally ſeated on the Surface of the Skin 
only and Scarfskin ; and therefore as the Mange is thus cir- 


cumſtanc'd, it is ſeldom attended with Pain and Inflamma- 
tion, but only with an Itching, that thin membranous Tegu- 
ment not being indu'd with any tender Senſation, as has been 
obſerved in the Beginning of the Anatomical Part ; but yet if 
a Horſe has been ill manag'd, or that the Diſtemper has been 


of a long ſtanding, it is then apt to degenerate from what 


It was at firſt, and taking deeper Root, it cauſes Biles and 
Sores, which often have a very ill Tendency, 

The Cauſe is from an over-great Quantity «<5 * 
of viſcid Serum bred in the Bodies of Horſes The Caſe. 
by corrupt and foul Feeding, as the eating of Grains, a too 


frequent uſe of hot Maſhes, Want of due Exerciſe, and the 
Want of good Currying, eſpecially to a Horſe that has been 


uſed to it; for by that Means the Pores become obſtructed, 
and the Seroſities of the Blood ate thereby accumulated in 
the ſmall Veſlels of the Skin. Sometimes it proceeds 


irom Want of Food and due Nouriſhment, whereby the 
 Bigod being depauperated, is render'd unable to reach 


U 4 the 
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the Paſſages of the Skin to make a Secretion there; ſo that 
its ſerous Parts being detained in the ſmall Veſſels, turn cor- 
roſive, and break thro? the Skin; and ſometimes i it is cauſed 
by Infection from other Horſes. 

The Signs are, the falling off of the Hair, eſpecially about 
the Loins and Hams, and from moſt or all the Joints, ac- 
cording as the Diſtemper is more or Jeſs prevalent ; ſome- 
times from the Head and Neck, but very frequently from 
the Rump. The Skin in thoſe Parts, by reaſon of the Heat 
and Corroſiveneſs of the Matter, turns thick and hard, and 
ſometimes cruſted like that of an Elephant, from whence 
ſeveral Farriers have term'd on Elephantick Malady. 

As to the Cure, moſt Farriers lay a great 
| The aps Streſs on Bleeding, inſomuch that they can 
away the Blood from ſeveral Parts of the Body at once, viz, 
from the Neck, the Plate-veins, from the Tail, and ſome- 
times from the Flanks; ; and all this from a firm, but i ignorant 
Conceit, that in the Mange the Blood is full of Corruption, 
which, upon examining what has been already faid, wil 
be found a ridiculous Practice, and yery pernicious, eſpeci- 
ally to thoſe Horſes that are low and out of Heart, as no- 
thing ſo often makes the Diſeaſe degenerate into an ill Ha- 
bit, which may eaſily be follow'd with Biles ald Ulcers, 2s 


It weakens the whole Body, and thereby adds to that which | 


3s the Cauſe of the Diſtemper. 

Therefore all that can be propos'd by Blooding, is to 
leſſen the Quantity thereof, when it happens to be redun- 
dant in a Horſe, in order to give a freer Paſſage and Circu- 
lation to the Juices in the extreme Parts, that the Secretions 
of the Skin may be daily perform'd, and this we judge very 
neceſſary; after once Bleeding, the following purging 
Drench may be given. 

Take Sena an Ounce, Jalap in grof Powder fix Drams, 
& Roots of ſharp-pointed Dock a handful ; flice the Roots, 
and boil all together in three Pints of Water to a Quart, 
<* paſs the Decoction thro? a Sieve, and add to it two Oun- 
ces of Syrup of Buckthorn.” Or this: 

Take Jalap in Powder one Ounce, Diagridium two 
25 Drams, Cream of Tartar and Diaphoretick Antimon), 
cc of each half an Ounce. Mix them all together, and give 
<* them in a Pint of Ale. 

Either of theſe may be given with the uſual Precautions, 
but they need not be often repeated; for Purging is no 
other wiſe necellary tor the Cure of the Itch than Blooding, | 
all 
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nd only gives it gentle Help when rightly uſed, as it cools 

nd refreſhes a plethorick and full- body'd Horſe. 
After theſe things, Recourſe muſt be had to outward Ap- | 


zications, for it is theſe alone that muſt give the hniſhing 
oke to it, as the Diſtemper is ſeated outwardly, and not 


kep rooted ; and for that Purpoſe Nothing has ever been 


und more "effectual than Sulphur, for which it bears the 
Teſt of all Ages; and if it ſometimes proves other wiſe, it is 


mogether owing to the ill Management of it, or the other 


nepoſterous Methods that are made uſe of along with it. 
The following will kill any Itch in the Beginning. 

Take common Sulphur and freſh Butter, of each half 
& Pound, Turpentine two Ounces. Mix them together, 
„and anoint all the Parts with it once a Day.” Or this: 

“Take the Roots of ſharp-pointed Dock half a Pound, 

« boil them in a Pint of Vinegar till they be ſoft, then pulp 
them thro' a Hair Sieve, after which take of Bees- wax 
two Ounces, Hogs-lard four Ounces. Melt them over a 


“gentle Heat, and mix them with the Pulp, then add half 


% a Pound of Flour of Brimſtone.“ Or the following: 
„Take Elecampane Roots in fine Powder two Ounces, 
the Roots of white Hellebore one Ounce, Flour of Brim- 


ſtone four Ounces. Mix them in a ſufficient Quantity of 


„ Ointment of Tobacco to make a ſtiff Ointment. 


Either of theſe being rubb'd upon the Parts, with the 
Afiftance of a hot Bar of Iron, once in twenty four Hours, 


will kill the Mange in a few Days; neither will it be ne- 
ceſary to fret the Skin to a Rawneſs, for, inſtead of doing 
Good, that Method proves more frequently prejudicial, as 


t excites too great Pain, whereby a too great Derivation _ 
ofthe Humours is cauſed towards the infected Parts; which 


's the Reaſon why even the beſt Farriers are obliged to 


have Recourſe to cauſtick Medicines, the Diſeaſe being 


grown too powerful to be deſtroy'd by thoſe of a milder 


Operation. The Uſe of Copperas Water and Allum Wa- 


ter is likewife prejudicial in mott Caſes, as J have often 


obſerved ; for all that theſe can contribute towards the 


Cure of the Mange, is only by allaying the Heat and Itch- 
ing, in which albeit they may ſometimes ſucceed, yet as 
they obſtruct the Pores very much, by hardening the Skin, 
they make it liable to crack, often rendering thoſe Parts 
ſubject to freſh Heat and Infamm ation, by which it de- 
generates to Ulcers and Boils. The beſt Way therefore is 
only to rub the mangy Places gently with a woollen Cloth, 


rx 
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to fetch a moderate Heat into the Part, for by that Means 


the Sulphurs will penetrate through the Pores into the imalM 


Canals and Veſſels, with greater Certainty than when they 
are daub'd upon Places that are raw or incruſted. 
This is the true Method of curing the Mange; or it my 
be done by the Uſe of Mercurials apply'd in the fame May. 
ner, whereof we ſhall alſo ſubjoin two or three Forms. 
Take of Quickſilver four Ounces, kill it in two Oun. 
ces of Turpentine, then by Degrees add Hogs-lard or 
* Butter to the quantity of half a Pound.” Or this: 
Take Quickſilver two Ounces, kill it in the ſame quan. 
< tity of Turpentine, adding an Ounce of red Precipitate i 
„fine Powder, with four Ounces of Lard or Butter. 
Some make a Mixture of Quickſilver and Brimſtone, to- 
gether with an Addition of Soot and Black Soap, which, in 
ſome moiſt and watery Caſes, may be of more particulx 
Service. Some uſe Arſenick, Quickſilver, and other burning 
and cauſtick Remedies : But theſe ought never to be med- 
dled with, excepting in ſome extraordinary degenerate Ui- 
cumſtances, and when there happens to be Excreſcences that 
are dead and without Senſe, which can by no Means be 
brought to yield to milder Methods ; but in an inveterate 
Mange, it will be of the greateſt Service to give your Horte 
the Antimonial or Cinnabar Balls, preſcrib'd in the preceed- 
ing Chapter againſt the Farcin. | 


CHAP. L 
Of Tumors, Impoſthumes, and Abſceſſes. 


A Tumor de- THERE can ſcarcely be any one ſo much 
„ unacquainted with the common Terms, 
as not to underſtand, that by a Tumor is meant the Elerz- 
tion and riſing of ſome Part of the animal Body into a ple- 
ternatural Swelling ; in what Manner that comes to pals, 
has been in ſome meaſure ſhewn in the 48th Chapter, whele 
we have taken Notice, that as often as the Blood, or the! 
Fuices, happen to be very much obſtructed in the ſama 
Veſſels of any Part, that will be ſtretched out beyond 1s 
uſual Dimenſions, eſpecially as there is a perpetual Influx 
and Succeſſion of the ſame Fluid from behind ; to Which 
we ſhall add, that theſe Obſtructions are cauſed either by 
the Quantity or Quality of the ſame Fluid, wherevy t 
prefics and {tretches one Part more than another * 

whe! 


id 
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leans when any Part happens to be hurt or weaken'd by external 
mall zecidents, whence being unable to make an equal Reſi- 
hey Mance with the reſt of the Body, it will at length receive 
ich a Quantity of Fluid as will raiſe it into a Tumor. 
my The Writers of Surgery, it: all Ages, carefully following 
Mat: ne another's Steps, have reduc'd all Tumors to four gene- 
nl kinds, viz. into the Natural, Encyſted, Critical, and 
Jun alignant; and under theſe they have rank'd all the other 
d of dpecies. But this Diviſion is neither in itſelf very accurate, 
por rightly ſuited to our Purpoſe, as our Buſineſs is with 
dan. Horſes ; we ſhall therefore reduce them to the % e 
ue Natural and Encyſted only. Of the firſt 7,1, 55 "4 
ind are all Biles and inflam'd Swellings ; Natural and 
nd, in ſhort, whatever Tumors are form'd Eng ſted. 
originally by the Fluids diſtending their pro- | 
per Veſſels, whether they be critical or malignant, for theſe 
differ only in Degree from other natural Tumors. And of 
the ſecond are all thoſe that are form'd within membranous 
Cys or Bags, as Wens, Anburys, and ſome Sort of Figs, 
ind other Excreſcences that grow on the external Parts of 
the Bodies of Horſes : And this agrees the beſt with what 
theſe Authors here obſerved with reſpect to the Formation 
of all Tumors by Fluxion and Congeſtion. . 
Thoſe Tumours that are large, and come Aſceſſes and 
to Suppuration, and have Matter gather'd Tpi ume. 
within them, whether they be Natural or Ency/ied, are 
term'd [mpoſthumes ; and when the Matter is lodg'd within 
the common, but chiefly the larger Interſtices of the Body, 
25. Ns thoſe Furrows or vacant Spaces between the Muſcles, or 
between the Muſcles and Bones, they are then called A- 
mucig bees; but all Abſceſſes, and moſt kinds of Impoſthumes, 
I ze form'd of natural Tumors. 
dera But we ſhall confider all Tumors, whether Tumors confi- 
ple - Natural or Ency/Zed, in the following Order: 47's with re- 
bab viz. Firſt, With regard to their Maynitude HT to their 
whe and Situation, there being liule to be learn'd SON eee ha 
el from their Figure and Colour, eſpecially in “ 
(m1 Horſes. Secondly, With reſpect to the Matter whereof 
nd is they are form'd. And Laſtly, We ſhall lay down fome ge- 
ntlux neral Rules to be obſerved in the Cure. | 
whicnl 7; , When 2 Tumor happens to be fituated upon any 
er by Parts where there is no Depth of Fleſh, as on the Nole and 
by i upper Part of the Face, it will not be apt to grow large; or 
3 ON fit be ſeated upon the Skin or fleſhy Pannicle, and irec i | 
ine 


whe! 
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the ſubjacent Muſcles, it cannot be ordinarily expected of vr fin 


grow to a Bigneſs, there being no ſufficient Source for f 
Subſtance and Increaſe, as we have obſerv'd in a preceedin 
Chapter; and as thoſe little Tumors very often ſpread them 
{elves over divers Parts of the Body at once, being thruſt oy 
in that Manner, becauſe of their Contiguity with the Ski 
which, in ſome delicate Animals, is able to give little or nc 
Reſiſtance, they are therefore the more unlikely to alter thei 
Size, ſince It is very reaſonable to ſuppoſe they make a Re 
vulſion from each other, whereby the Matter, which mig 
have otherwiſe been diſcharg'd by the common and ordinay 
Secretions, or caſt off in one large critical Tumor, is en 
cuated by a vaſt Number of Tubercles and little Hurd; 
But aibeit Tumors thus fituated do not ordinarily grow to 
any great Size, yet as all animal Bodies are made up of Ve: 
ſels which are capable of Extention and Dilatation, whe 
there is a continual Addition of freſh Matter, therefore ome 
Tumors that are very ſuperficially ſituated, and have but: 
{mall Beginning, will increaſe to a very large Bulk. 

And it is from hence we may account for Wens, Anhutis 
and all ſuch other Excreſcences, viz. when ſome Duplia 
ture of a Membrane or ſmall Veſſel is, by an Accumulai 
on of Matter, protruded and thruſt forth beyond the com- 
mon Limits of the Horſe's Body, yet in ſuch a Manner a 
gives no great Diſturbance to the Circulation of the Flu 
that are within; therefore, as they are not apt to cauk 
Pain, they will therefore grow in Proportion to the quantit 
of Matter which is empty'd into them; and Nature far 
encourages their Growth, as to enlarge thoſe Veſſels whicl 

nouriſh the Skin, and other Integuments wherein that Mat 
ter is contain'd. Lo, 

But it is quite otherwiſe with thoſe Biles and Tumor 
that are ſeated in the fleſhy and muſcular Parts; for as the) 
oOccaſion violent Pain by ſtretching out the Veſſels and Fi 
bres, and as the Pain cauſes a conſiderable Afflux of Mat 

ter, therefore any Swelling form'd that Way muſt have? 
ſpeedy Iſſue and Determination, by the buriting of the lai 
Veſlels ; and it likewiſe cuts off the Communication of the 
Blood in thoſe Parts, and therefore it will become a rut 
ning Sore, until there is a Re- union of the Parts that welt 
tore and disjoin'd. 

Now all ſuch Swellings are uſually larger or ſmaller, 2c 
cording as their Situation is more or leſs in the thick F leſhy 
and according to the Multiplicity and Size of the Veltes 
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which go to their Nouriſhment, and likewiſe as the Mat- 
er finds more or leſs Room for itſelf, as happens in Ab- 
ceſſes. The Dependency and Softneſs of the Part contri- 
hutes alſo to the Augmentation of the Swelling and In- 
creaſe of the Matter, becauſe the Return of the Blood is 
hut flow from the inferior and dependent Parts, and be- 
cauſe the ſoft Parts are eaſily ſtretch'd out when once the 
Blood has taken a Tendency towards them, which is plain- 
y evident from thoſe ſudden and exceſſive Swellings which 
ſometimes ariſe in the Fundament and Sheath. | 
But the Bones and Sine ws are alſo liable to p 6. 
the like Infirmities, yet the Swellings, which et * 1:6 2 
happen to them and other compact Parts, Sabellings. 
ſeldom riſe to any conſiderable Bigneſs, be- 
cauſe of their Solidity and Hardneſs, which hinders their 
being extended ; but for the ſame Reaſon makes them very 
tedious and difficult to be remov'd; and if a Horſe is put to 
much Exercife while the Sinews are relax'd, the Pain and 
Anguiſh will cauſe a Swelling in the neighbouring Fleſh ; 
and this we may frequently obſerve in Strains of the Shoul- 
der, Back, and Limbs. As for Tumors in the Bones, Hor- 
ſes are indeed not very much ſubject to them, excepting 
when they are caus'd by old Ulcers that corrode and pene- 
trate to the Bones ; and this is plain enough in thoſe Horſes 
that have been founder'd and batter'd in their Feet for ſome 
conſiderable time, where the diſeaſed Foot may be obſery'd 
to grow much larger than the other, the Cofhn-bone being 
often in that Caſe affected. Neither is it improbable that 
ſome of thoſe Horſes that are very large jointed, miſhapen 
in their Limbs, and narrow cheſted, have had their Bones 
diſeaſed while they were young and pliable, not unlike thoſe 
of ricketty Children. | 
The Swelling of the glandulous and kernelly Swellrngs of 
Parts is alſo very troubleſome, as cannot be e Kernels. 
unknown to any Farrier of Practice, though ſometimes they 
will come to as quick and ready a Diſcharge as thoſe of the 
muſcular Fleſh. And when this happens, Nature is in her 
full Vigour, and the Horſe is otherwiſe ſound and able to 
teed: But when a Horſe is weaken'd and brought much un- 
der by any lingring and waſting Diſeaſe, a Swelling in the 
Glands will often continue hard and immoveable, and 
without much Pain, Increaſe, or Diminution ; and this 15 
very much owing to the Structure and Make of the Kernel 
itſelf, which altho' it be but a ſoft Part, yet it is ſo com- 
pact, 
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pact, and its Veſſels ſo ſmall and cloſely laid together, as can. 
not but render them eaſily obſtructed. But yet in the Caf 
we have mentioned, when a Horſe has a lingring Diſeaſe 
upon him, the Swelling does not readily increaſe, becauſe 
the Matter is but flowly derived towards it; and likewiſe 
as the Paſſages of the Gland are more than ordinarily in- 
larg'd, therefore a Quantity of Matter is diſcharg'd proper. 
tionable to the Supplies it receives; and the Smallneſs and 
Compactneſs of the Veſſels, and their Diſpoſition into an 
infinite Number of Circumvolutions and Turnings, is a0 
the Cauſe why the Swelling does not eaſily decreaſe. 
Thoſe Swellings of the glandulous Parts that turn to Im. 
poſthumation and Matter, are many of them of the ence 
Kind ; and that is alſo owing to the Structure and Make of 
the Kernels, moſt, if not all of them, having little Cy/ts, or 
Receptacles for their proper Juices, which may be eaſiy 
fill'd and enlarg'd, when their excretory Ducts are wholly, 
or in a great Meaſure {hut up, as muſt undoubtedly happen 
in all ſuch Caſes. 


8 But we come in the ſecond Place to take 
eramin d. View of thoſe Swellings, with regard to the 


Matter whereof they are form'd ; and here 
it will beneceflary to conſider, that the Matter becomes va- 
rious according to the various Diſpoſition of Horſes, or ac- 
cording as the Tumors are variouſly diſpoſed and ſeated; 
for when they happen to be ſuperficial and outward, the 
Matter is then, for the maſt Part, dry, which depends, in 
a great Meaſure upon their Proximity and Nearneſs to the 
Skin, whereby the thinner Parts are the more eaſily evapora- 
ted, and caſt off thro* the Pores ; tho? in other moiſt Conſti- 
tutions, the Matter will ſometimes be humid and moiſt. The 
Matter deriv'd from Membranes and Sinews is generally thin 
and viſcid, and that which comes from Bones is oily and 
ſtinking ; but the Matter which is more immediately derived 
from Blood, if a Horſe be in good Caſe, is of a middle Na- 
ture, neither too thick nor too thin, neither is it too watery 
nor too viſcid. And thus it ſeems to be very plain and evi 
dent, as all Matter is form'd of Blood, or the Juices produC'd 
of Blood, the Matter, in all Tumors, will therefore partici- 
pate chiefly of thoſe Juices from whence it is immediately 

derived. | | 
I he ncxt thing to be regarded in the Matter, is its Co- 
lour, and this alſo depends upon the Diſpoſition of the 
Flood. If the Blood abounds with Choler or Gall, the 
Matter will be yellow; and it will be more or leſs ſo, àc- 
| _ cording 
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ording as that is more or leſs predominant. If there is a 
vo great Secretion of the Gall, then the Matter will be 
more than ordinary white; and in ſome Obſtructions, 
when the Blood abounds with earthy Parts, or when theſe 
xe eaſily ſeparated, the Matter will look foul and duskiſh, 
and ſometimes be ſtreak'd with black Blood, and the Tu- 
mor will alſo look livid and of a Lead Colour. And ſome- 
times from a various Combination of Humours, the Matter 
becomes of different Colours. | 

But Laſily, what we are further to obſerve The Cure of 
concerning Tumors, is to lay down ſome Tumors. 
general Rules for their Cure; and here it will be neceſſary 
chiefly to have an Eye to their ſeveral Cauſes; and firſt, a 
Tumor that comes by any outward Accident, can only be 
dangerous according as the Accident is more or leſs violent; 
but the leaſt Accident, where there is a Redundancy of 
Blood, may be troubleſome, as well as when a Horſe is 
poor and low. When there happens to be a Redundancy 
that muſt be remov'd by Bleeding, and other Evacuations, 
as far as is conhſtent with the Horſe's Safety; but on the 
other hand, when a Horſe is low, and has got ſome waſte- 
ing Diſtemper upon him, beſides the outward Intentions, 
Care muſt be taken to adminiſter ſuch things as are proper 
to remove that Indiſpoſition. And in all critical Swellings, 
by which we chiefly underſtand thoſe which tend to the 
Solution of Colds, malignant, peſtilential, and other Fevers, 
the Management muſt be according as the Diſeaſe 1s per- 
ce:ved to be more or leſs malignant, taking Care always to 
afliſt, but never to reſtrain Nature; but the Reader may 
conſult the third Chapter, and thoſe other Places where we 
have treated of malignant Diſorders, of the Strangles, of 
the Vives, &c. which are ſometimes critical. | 

The next thing to be regarded in the Cure of Tumors, is 
their Situation ; what relates to internal Tumors and Im- 
poſthumations, has already been ſpoke to, where we have 
treated of Foundering and Chefi-foundering, in which we 
have recommended the ſpeedieſt Methods of Revulſion dy 
'Blooding and Purging; but eſpecially by thoſe Things 
that promote Sweat, and keep down Pain and Inflamma- 
tion. But as to external Swellings, the principal Intention 
i either to ripen or diſcuſs them, according as may be moſt 
beneficial. Thoſe which are durated and hard, without 
Heat and Inflammation, ought chiefly to be treated with 
Internals, and ſuch as are very powerful to open Obſtruc- 
uens, with the Aſffiſtance of thoſe Things outwardly 

which 
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which are proper to diſcuſs and diſſolve. But thoſe Swel. 
lings which are hot and inflam'd, ought to be ripen'd, un. 
leſs when they are ſeated where they may cauſe too great: 
Derivation of the Humours, as on the Sheath, Fundamen, 
| Limbs and Throat, Sc. but yet if theſe be malignant or 
peſtilential, it is better to run any other Hazard than not 
bring them to Maturity; wherefore the Medicines in this 
Intention ought to be ſuch as ripen, but at the ſame time 
are not over-powerful in drawing ; and for this Purpoſe the 
Reader may alſo conſult thoſe Places where we have tren. 
ed of the Baſtard Strangles and Vives, &c. 
When the Tumor is ſeated near the Interſtices of ſome 
large Muſcles, it ought to be opened fo ſoon as there is 
Matter form'd within it; otherwiſe, if the Matter be de- 
tained, it may ſeparate the Muſcles, and thereby form 1 
Lodgment for itſelf ; and the longer before it is opened, the 
larger will be the Abſceſs. V 1 
In the opening of Abſceſſes, if they be ſmall, a lage 
Orifice made in the dependent and lowermoſt Part, with 


the Aſſiſtance of good Bandage to keep thoſe Parts cloſe | 


together, will be ſufficient to make a perfect Cure; but if 
they happen to be large and deep, they ought then to be 
laid open the whole Length, unleſs the Skin can be kept de- 
preſs? by the Application of Flax into the hollow Pan; 
for fo long as there is any Lodgment for the Matter, the 
Abſceſs will be conſtantly fill'd. The fame Method is to 
be obſerv'd, as near as poſſible, with reſpect to thofe Tu- 
mors that are large, and have a pretty large Cavity formed 
within them. ” | 

The propereſt Dreſſings in all ſuch Caſes are Turpentine, 
or Turpentine mixt with Honey, or the Volks of Eggs, with 
a ſmall Quantity of Brandy, or Spirit of Wine; and in 
moſt Caſes where there is not an ill Habit of Body, theſe 
will be ſufficient to make a perfect Cure. 

But Wens, Anburies, and other encyſted Tumors, require 
apeculiar Treatment, and for the moſt part, ought to be 
quite extirpated. The Anburies, which we obſerve fre- 
quently to hang at the Legs, and ſometimes at divers 
other Parts of a Horſe's Body, and conſiſt only of a thick 
Jelly, or ſpongy ſoft Fleſh; as theſe have generally a ſmall 
Neck next to their Inſertion, they may be taken off with- 
out much to do, only by tying a waxed Thread round 
them, ſtraitening it by Degrees ; and if after they are falling 
off, there be the Appearance of à freſh Excreſcence, that 
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may be kept down by the Help of ſome gentle Corroſive, 
together with the Uſe of Bandage ; and for this Purpoſe 


Flax or fine Hurds, dipt in Vitriol or Allum Water, will 


1 5 . 

But to a Wen, or any other Tumor of that kind that 
grows to Bigneſs, a hot Knife muſt be us'd when it happens 
to have a narrow Root; but if you have Reaſon to ſuſpect 
the Veſſels which lead to it are become very large, whereby 
a too plentiful Effuſion of Blood may happen, or if it be 
broad at Bottom, the beſt Way is then to open it, cutting 
the Skin both ways a-croſs, if there be Matter within it 


that muſt be evacuated, and then the Bag and other ſuper- 


fuous Parts deſtroy d by Degrees, which may be done ei- 
ther by cutting or burning, or by the uſe of cauſtick Me- 
dicines ; but the Knife is the moſt expeditious ; and if it be 
of Subſtance to keep the Heat, it may be made to anſwer 
in moſt Caſes. „ | 
The Swellings of the Joints, and Relaxation of the Sinews, 
are no otherways to be treated, than by applying ſuch things 
38 are proper to diſcuſs and ſtrengthen them; but the Acci- 
dents to which theſe Parts are chiefly expos'd, will be par- 
ticularly handled in ſome of the enſuing Chapters. 


CHAN TI 
Of Wounds. 


HERE is no one but knows, when any Part of a Horſe's 


Body is cut, torn, or otherwiſe divided, he is then faid 
to be wounded, ſo that Wounds are various, and differ one 
from another, according to the Diverſity of Accidents by 
which they are cauſed ; ſome are ſuperficial, 3 
others deep. Wounds happen ſometimes to arg 
be freight, according to the Tenure and Di- 


rection of the Fibres; ſometimes they are oblique or tranſ- 


verſe, that is, ſlanting or athwart. If the Inſtrument be 
ſharp, the Parts will, generally ſpeaking, be equally divided; 
but if otherwiſe, the Wound will be ragged and tore, which 
8 uſually the Caſe of Horſes that have been ſtak'd. . 

We alſo diſtinguiſh between the Wounds that are ſimple, 
and Wounds that are complicated; thoſe are faid to be ſim- 
ple, where the ſoft Parts are divided without the Concomi- 
tancy of other Accidents ; and thoſe Wounds are termed 
complicated, where, beſides a Diviſion of the ſoft Parts, 
there is alſo a Contuſion of the Fleſh, à Fracture or Diſlo- 

OG X Cation 


as 
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cation of the Bones, all which Circumſtances make the 
Cure of Wounds more or leſs difficult. 1 5 
But the chief thing to be regarded in Wounds is their Si. 
tuation ; for albeit Wounds in the external fleſhy Parts are 
not very dangerous, conſider'd as ſuch, yet thoſe of the ner. 
vous Parts are often of ill Conſequence, when there happens 
to be an ill Diſpoſition of Body, as they are apt to cauſe 
exquiſite Pain, and ſometimes when the ſmall Threads 
and Fibres of the Sinews are ruffled and tore, they will bring 
on a Gangrene and Mortification of the Part; whereas 
when they are equally cut, they are not apt to be attended 
with ſuch Accidents. But inward Wounds generally prove 
mortal if they pierce the large Veſſels, the Stomach, the 
ſmall Guts, the Bladder, the Spleen, the Liver, the Heart, 
the Lungs or Midriff, and theſe are deadly upon a double 
or treble Account, as moſt of them are not only endow'd 
with a tender Senfation, but alſo a muſcular Action, where. 
by their Re-union is hinder'd, and likewiſe as many of 
them are ſtored with a Multiplicity of Blood-veſſels, which 
are large; but internal Wounds, which miſs thoſe prin- 
_ cipal Viſcera, may be cur'd, and ſome of theſe, if they be 
but ſlightly touch'd, are alſo ſometimes curable, though not 
readily in brute Creatures, who cannot be brought to 2 
Compliance with all the Requiſites that are neceſlary in 
ſuch Cates. Wounds penetrating the Subſtance of the 
Brain are alſo incurable, becauſe of its Softneſs, the Multipli 
city of its Veſſels, and the tender Senſe of its Membranes. 
As for the Signs of Wounds, they are manifeſt to the 
Eye, and when they are deep or inward, are further dico- 
verable by the Help of a Probe, and by divers other Cir- 
cumſtances; as for Inſtance, if the Lur.gs be wounded, the 
Air will penetrate thro* the Wound with a frothy Blood of 
a Vermilion Colour. When the Stomach is wounded, there 
will be a violent Sickneſs, with a ſudden Loſs of Appetite, 
and the Chyle uſually iſſues forth froma Wound in the ſmal 
Guts, and the Urine from a Wound in the Bladder; and 
when the Kidneys are wounded, the Horſe will ſtale Blood. 
By theſe and many other ſuch Signs, internal Wounds may 
be known; but we ſhal! proceed to the Cure, wherein we 
| ſhall begin with ſome general Dione 25 1 
And Fit, Care muſt be taken to ſtop 
. the Ne eros there is too plentiful a 
Hemorrhage. Secondly, The Wound muſt be cleans'd of 
Dirt, Sand, Splints of Wood, or any other foreign Mattei 
Thirdly, All the Applications made to a Wound ougit : 
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be warm, eſpecially in the Beginning. Fourth/y, It ought 
not to be expoſed to the Air. Fifthly, When the Wound 
penetrates downwards, and the Orifice happens to be too 
narrow, it ought to be widen'd either by Incifion, or dilat- 
ed with a bit of Sponge, or ſome other porous Matter that 
will ſwell ; but this is only to be done where Bandage can- 
not be apply d. Sixthiy, The Probe is to be uſed as ſeldom 
25 poſſible, neither ought there to be long Tents thruſt into 
any Wound ; for by theſe, Wounds that have no bad 
Tendency, naturally often degenerate into Ulcers of the 
worſt Kind. Laſih, Greaſy Ointments are for the moſt 
Part to be rejected, as they are apt to cauſe the Fleſh to 
grow too faſt ; and when that happens, it muſt be kept 
down with good Bandage, or the Application of cauſtick 
Medicines ; but Bandage is of the greateſt Tmportance in 
the Cure of all Wounds, where there are not ſome Circum- 
ſtances to forbid its Application, . 
To ſtop the Hemorrhage or Bleeding, the To ffop Bleed. 
beſt way is, before the Horſe is over- much g. 
ſpent, to make Revulſion, by opening a Vein on the Fore- 
parts, if the Wound be backwards; but if the Wound be 
forward, a Vein may be opened toward the hind Parts: 
But in external Wounds, where the Hemorrhage is large, 
that is generally owing to the Seat and Diſpoſition of the 
Wound, whereby ſome large Branch of an Artery happens 
to be cut; but if the Artery, from whence the Blood 
chiefly flows, be not very large, it muſt then be ſuperficial, 
4 about the Noſe, Temples, or the skinny Part of the 
Legs, &c. where the Veſtels are unguarded with Fleſh ; 
for albeit the Arteries in a deep Wound may pour forth 
Plenty of Blood while the Wound is recent and new, and 
that there is a free Paſſage ; yet this occaſions ſo great a 
Derivation towards the Wound, that even the Coats of all 
the wounded Veſlels become diſtended and ſwollen, fo that 
dy their Preſſure upon one another, their Orifices are ſhut 
up and {queez'd cloſely together; and in this Caſe there is 
kldom need of any ſtiptick Application to ſtop the Bleeding. 
But when the wounded Artery happens to be very large, 
or much expos'd, as has been taken notice of, ſo that the Blood 
lows too plentifully, it muſt be ſtopt either by applying a 
tot Iron, or ſome cauterizing Medicine, otherwiſe it muſt. 
be tied by paſſing a Needle under it, and then binding it 
with a wax'd Thread; but neither Ligature nor actual Cau- 
ery 1s fo Certain as Cauſtick Medicines, becauſe an Eſcar 
made by the actual 3 is apt to ſall off too ſoon; and 
; > 2 an 
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an Artery, when it is ty'd, is apt again to fall a bleeding as 
| ſoon as the Threads rot off, eſpecially one that lies ſuperficial 
and unguarded, and has not the Advantage of being com- 
preſt by the Fulneſs and Weight of the ſurrounding Veſſels, 
Therefore in this Caſe, make a ſmall Pledgit of Flax or 
Kine Hurds, moiſten it with the White of an Egg, then lay 
as much Powder of Roman Vitriol upon it as will fully 
cover the Mouth of the Artery, and apply it over the 
ſame; but Care muſt be had not to apply Vitriol, or any 
other cauſtick Medicine, where the Sinews are expos'd and 
laid bare, unleſs you can fall upon ſome Method to defend 
them from being touch'd by it, otherwiſe it will be apt to 
cauſe Convulſions; but in Places where theſe are moſt ex- 
pos'd, as the Legs, &c. the Arteries are not very often ſeated 
cloſe to them; and if it were ſo, milder Medicines might be 
made to anſwer ; becauſe what is wanting in the Medicine, 
may, for the moſt Part, be ſupply'd by Bandage; there- 
fore, when the Wound happens to be on the Legs, you 
need only apply the aſtringent Crocus of Iron, fine Bol, or 
Powder of dry'd Muſhrooms, mixt with the White of an 
Egg, and ſpread upon a Pledgit, as above directed, and over 
that two or three thick Compreſſes dipt in the ſame Aftrin- 
gent, making a firm Bandage over all. „„ 
The Dreſſing ought not to be removed for the ſpace of 
three Days, that the Wound may be digeſted, and there 
may be no further Trouble with a freſh Flux of Blood. If 
a Swelling happens in the Leg, by reaſon of the Bandage, 
bathe it with warm Lees of Wine, or ſome good Fomen- 
tation, ſuch as that hereafter preſcrib'd for a Gangrere; 
afterwards dreſs the Wound every Day with the common 
Digeſtion. The ſame Method is to be followed in thok 
Wounds where cauſtick Medicines are apply'd, leſt by taking 
off the Dreſſinꝑs too ſoon, you ſet them a bleeding afreſh, by 
removing the Eicar before it is thoroughly form'd. 
But becauſe the right ordering of all ſuch Wounds as re 
attended with an Effuſion of Blood is of the greateſt Im- 
portance, there being but few Farriers who have skill to ma- 
nage them according to the Rules of Practice, eſpecially 
when any uncommon Accident happens in the Cure; we 
ſhall therefore lay down a Method of making the Sympa- 
thetick Powder, which being apply'd to the Wound = ? 
Stiptick, will not only put a Stop to the Blood, but procule 
a ſpeedy Re- union; and this, as Solleyſell rightly obſerves, 
may be very neceſſary in the Camp, where Flies and other 
Inſects are hurtful. Solleyſell's way of preparing the Sym- 
8 pathetick 
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pathetick Powder, is by calcining Roman Vitriol in the 
dun; but the following Method is much more preferable, 
and only requires a little more Pains. = 

« Take any Quantity of Engliſb Vitriol 
« ſuch as goes under the Name of Bow- 
“ Copperas, diſſolve it in Water, and filter 
« it thro' brown Paper, ſet it into a cool Place to ſhoot 
e into Cryſtals, diſſolve the Cryſtals in the ſame Manner, 
« and let it paſs thro* the Paper as directed, repeating the 
“% Operation until the Cryſtals are tranſparent and pure. 
Set thoſe Cryſtals in a clean Pan in the Sun, either in 
« June, July, or Auguſt, ſo long as they are calcin'd to 
“ Whiteneſs ; when one Side is calcin'd, turn the other, and 
* ina few Days the Cryſtals will crumble into Powder; 
* if they do not, they may be again beat and expos'd to 
the Sun, and ſtirr'd three or four times every Day, at laſt 
ee beat them into a very fine Powder, and again ſet them 
ein the Sun, ſtirring as before for two or three Days more, 
“ in which time they will be very white, then take in the 
Matter while the Sun ſhines hot upon it, and keep it 


The Sympathe-_ 
tick Powder. | 


from the Air in Glaſſes well ſtopt, and in a dry Place. 


This is the Method of preparing the Sympathetick Pow- 
der, as it is inſerted in Dr. Quincy's Diſpenſatory; to which 
I ſhall ſubjoin another out of the ſame, that bears the Title 
of a reſtringent Preparation of Iron, ſold by the Name of 
Colebatch's Stiptick Powder, and is as follows. 

* Take any Quantity of Filings of Iron, Another Stip- 
and pour upon them Spirit of Salt, to the #ic# Powder. 

“ Height of three or four Fingers above them. Let them 
* ſtand in a gentle Digeſtion till the Fermentation is over, 
e and the Spirit of Salt is become ſweet, then pour off what 
4 is liquid, and evaporate it in an iron or glats Veſſel until 
half is conſum'd, at which time put to it an equal Quan- 
« tity of Saccharum Saturni, and evaporate to a dry Pow= 
der; if upon its firſt coming dry the Operation be ſtopt, 
„it has exactly the Appearance of Colebatch's Powder; 
* but if it be continued longer, and the Heat raiſed, it will 
* turn red. Ir muſt be kept cloſe ſtopt from Air. 

This Stiptick may not only be eaſily made, but is the more 
for our Purpoſe, as the Doctor has made an Experiment of its 
Efficacy upon a Horſe ; his Words are theſe concerning it. 

* If this is not kept cloſe ſtopt, it will imbibe the Air, 
and flow fo as to loſe its Efficacy. I have been intorm'd 
Aby very good Hands, that this is the Stiptick with which 
there was ſo much Noiſe made ſome time ago by the 

2 1 Author 
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& Author of the Novum Lumen Chirurgicum, and for the 
& Sale of which a Patent was procured, only in that was 
* uſed Oil of Vitriol, inſtead of the Spirit of Salt in this; 
© but that Difference is inſignificant. Of this I kept ſome 
by me for a Time, to wait a proper Opportunity to try 
it ; when an extraordinary one happen'd by a blunder. 
** ing Farrier cutting the Fatale Artery of a very fine 
* young Horſe, as he was pretending to take off ſome ad- 
« ventitious Kernels that grew under his Throat. The Flux 
* of Blood was ſo prodigious, that the Creature muſt haye 
* forthwith died, had not the Fellow held faſt the wound- 
* ed Veſſels, by griping the Part with his Hands, which 
5 prevented the Effuſion, until I diſſolved ſome of this 
* Powder, or rather Salt, in ſome warm Water, and with 
e the Currier's Shavings of Leather dipt in it, apply'd it 
upon the Part, where tying it as faſt as the Part would ad- 
mit of, and haltering the Horſe's Head up to the Rackfor 
about ſixteen Hours, when it was taken off, not one Drop 
of Blood afterwards followed, and the Part was aily 
incarnated, and healed up. This is a Preparation of 
Maetis, once Profeſlor at Leyden, and is in the Calle. 
* tanea Chymica Leydenſia, how much ſoever ſome have 
& pretended to make a Secret of it fince. „ 
The ſame Author further takes Notice, that this Styptic 
has been recommended inwardly to ſtop Fluxes, eſpecially 
thoſe of Blood ; but we are very ſure it may anſwer that 
End in all Wounds, when apply'd as in the Inſtance before 
recited. And in this reſpect it may be made uſe of by thoſe 
who are but little skill'd in the Practice of a Surgeon or Far- 
Tier : As may alſo the Powder of Sympathy, tho' we cannot 
adviſe any one to depend upon its ſympathetick Virtues. 
_- Having ſaid thus much concerning the firſt Intention, to 
Wit, the putting a Stop to the Bleod in Caſes where the 
cut or ruptur'd Veſſels are large or expoſed ; we ſhall now 
proceed to the other Requiſites in the Cure of Wounds. But 
we ſhall in the firſt place take notice, that in all good Con- 
ſtitutions a freſh Wound will be eaſily cur'd, if it is not ovet- 
much expoſed to the Air, as we ſee in many Inſtances, both 
in Brutes and human Bodies; and a Wound made accord- 
ing to the Direction of a Muſcle, or only ſomewhat flant- 
ing, will heal with little or no Application, if the Horſe 18 
not put to hard Exerciſe; for in that Caſe, as often as the 
- Muſcle is contracted, the Wound will be more or leis open- 
ed, according to the Force whereby the wounded Member 
is moved. But all Wounds that are large ought to be ſtitch ir 
| 1 
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and when that is rightly perform'd, nothing contributes ſo 
much to their Re- union, as it in ſome Meaſure prevents the 
Ince.veniencies of Motion, and likewiſe as it puts a Stop to 
the Swelling ; which, without a plentiful and ſpeedy Diſ- 
charge, will often cauſe Ulceration, together with a pre- 
ternatural Hardneſs in the Lips. 
Stitching and Bandage are nearly ally'd to each other, and 
ſometimes the one ſupplies the Room of the other ; but moſt 
Wounds may be eaſily cured, when ſtitching and Bandage 
can come in to one another's Aid. Wounds Large Wounds 
which are large and deep, and which may ought to be 
be preſs d together with your Fingers, are ite d, unleſt 
the moſt fit to be ſtitch'd ; but Wounds that they penetrate 
penetrate to the Bone ought not to be ſtitch'd 7? 25 ve . 
when the Fleſh is much divided from the eee 
Bone, otherwiſe an Abſceſs may be form'd which will cauſe 
the Bone to putrify ; the ſame Caution is alſo to be obſerv'd, 
when by your Probe, or by a Swelling diſtant from the 
Wound, you have Reaſon to ſuſpect ſome of the Muſcles 
are divided, as it happens in very large Contuſions. In this 
Caſe Bandage is only to be made uſe of, with the proper 
Applications to the Wound; but if the Swelling continues, 
which for the moſt part happens, if at all, underneath the 
Wound, and therefore becomes unable to bear a firm Ban- 
dage, it muſt be treated as an Impoſthume, by the Applica- 
tion of ripening Cataplaſms; and when it comes to Matu- 
rity, it muſt be opened as low as poſſible, that the Matter 
may have a free Paſſage and Vent, after which the Bandage 
will become of infinite Service. 
Wounds that are of a round and circular #ounds of a 
Figure cannot be ſtitch'd, but Nature muſt ci Figure. 
fill up that Space by Degrees; neither can thoſe be ſtitch'd 
Which are very much ragged and torn; but in aWound that 
has ſeveral Points and Angles, Stitches may ſometimes be 
made to do Service, but for this Purpoſe no general Rule can 
be laid down. Solleyſell adviſes to cut all circular Wounds 
into a large Figure, but that needs ſeldom be done where Ban- 
dage can be apply'd ; for the only thing that makes a circular 
Wound hard to cure, is, when the Bottom of the Wound 
happens to be large and looſe, or bruiſed, or when the Wound 
penetrates perpendicularly downwards; in this Caſe, a mo- 
derate Inciſion downward may be made ; but when a circular 
Wound is not very deep, or if it is not in ſome reſpect like 
a Well, or Pit, the Application of Bolſters and Bandage to 
keep it firm at the Bottom, will, for the moſt part, ſuffice. 
| | X 4 It, 
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 Wiunds among 
the Sinews, among the ſenſible and nervous Parts; for 
altho' there are divers Circumſtances which may require 
ſtitching, even where the Tendons are wounded; and altho 
it may be more particularly gone about where there is 3 
very ſound Conſtitution, yet as there is an Ichor and viſcid 
Matter perpetually lowing from the Tendons, even in the 
beſt Habits, which cauſe untowardly Accidents ; therefore, 
as theſe are oftentimes heighten'd by ſtitching, the Practi- 
tioner ſhould be very well vers'd in Practice, to endeavour 
the Cure of ſuch Wounds, otherwiſe than by proper and 
plain Drefling ; for if this Operation has not always the 
defir'd Succeſs on human Bodies, who can be managed ſo 
as to keep the Muſcles, to which thoſe Tendons belong, 
from all Manner of Action, much leſs can be expected 
from Brutes, but eſpecially Horſes, who keep more in a 
ſtanding Poſture than any other, and therefore are not only 
oblig'd, and under a Neceſſity ſometimes to move thoſe 
Parts, but even at moſt times to lay a great Weight upon 
them. | . 
To perform this Operation aright, the Fat- 
rier ought to be provided with ſeveral Nee- 
dles, ſome ſtreight, and ſome crooked, and 
of theſe ſome ought to be more arched than others, and 


The Ma nner 
of Stitching. 


accommodated to Wounds that are deep, and for this Enid 


alſo they ought to be of different Sizes. Both the ftreight 
and crooked ſhould be edged, and not round, that they 
may the more eaſily penetrate, and cauſe the leſs Pain; and 
' thoſe that are appointed for deep Wounds ſhould be ſtrong, 
that they may not break, and cauſe Trouble in the Opera- 
tion. But in all theſe Things the Farriers may take Pat- 
tern from the Surgeons, 

Theſtitching of ſuperficial Wounds ought to be perform'd 
with a ſtreight Needle, and is chiefly neceſſary upon Parts 
that are prominent and expoſed to View, where the Skin 
being only burſt, gives way, and opens wide, tho? it be not 
much ſeparated from the ſubjacent Fleſh ; and if it is not 
drawn together, it will leave a Baldneſs; or the Hair that 
grows upon the Part will be white, and ſofter than that 
which covers the reſt of the Body, either of which becomes 
a Deformity upon the Cheek, the "Tops of the Loins, or upon 
any Joint, as we ſometimes obſerve wi en theleFarts have been 
gall'd, and when theres no Ruum tur tuch an Operation. 

But in all deep Wounds a crooked Needle muſt be us'd, 
and of ſuch a Form as will eaſily make a Compals vg 
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the Wound; for the Farriers Method of taking the Lips 
together with a common ſowing Needle, or Pack-needle, as 


I have ſometimes obſerv'd, is quite ſhort, nay, contrary to 


the Intention of Stitching, and often does a Deal of Miſ- 
chief, and would do much more if the Stitches did not 
ſoon break, as it leaves Room for the Matter to gather in 
the Bottom of the Wound. Therefore when the Farrier 
goes about the ſtitching of a deep Wound, he ought firſt, 
if there be congeal'd Blood within it, to clean that out, 
and having preſs'd the two Sides together, he muſt make 
his firſt Stitch at the Middle of the Wound, paſling his 
Needle ſo as to deſcribe a half Circle under it, and with a 
ſtrong waxt Thread, or Shoemaker's End, tie the Wound 
cloſe together; the reſt of the Stitches ought to be made at 
equal Diſtances, and ſo near each other as to keep all Parts 
equally cloſe. They ought alſo to be ty'd in a Bow-knot, 
that they may be.open'd in Caſe of Inflammation or Mat- 
ter gathering in the Wound, which will ſometimes happen, 
if the Wound is not ſowed up ſoon after it is received. 

The Cure may be finiſhed by dreſſing the Wound every 
Day with a Pledgit of Hurds ſpread with Baſilicum, or 
any other Digeſtive, waſhing it often with warm Wine, 
Spirit of Wine, or Brandy. | I 
But in Wounds that are ragged and uneven, Wounds that 


any looſe bits of Fleſh or Skin, that cannot re ragged and 


again be united, ought to be clipp'd off with . 

a Pair of Sciſlars, and the Dreſſings always made fo large 
as to cover the Wound, and not fink too much into it, 
for that not only retards the Cure, as it hinders the Re- 
union, but often cauſes a bad Diſpoſition in the Wound it- 


klf, which is follow'd with proud Fleſh, hard Edges, S. 
If the Wound penetrates to the Bone, no kind of Ointment 
ought to be applied to it, for all greaſy things putrify the 


Bones; therefore let your Applications to the Bones be only 
Pledgits of Lint dipt in warm Honey of Roſes mix'd with 
Tincture of Myrrh, or the Tincture of Myrrh and Aloes, 
until the Bone is covered ; but if the Bone ſhould by any 


Accident grow foul, the Fleſh ought for the moſt Part to 


be laid open as far as it is diſcolour'd, otherwiſe it will be 
apt to cauſe troubleſome Symptoms; and if the Blackneſs 
does not come off with the Dreſſings, it ought to be ſcrap'd 
gently, or have a Pledgit of Lint dipt in the Tincture of 
Euphorbium apply'd to it, which will cauſe it to exfoliate, 
and caſt off the Foulneſs; and after it is become clean, ap- 
ply Honey of Roſes, Sc. as above directed. 1 
ut 
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A dexterbus But a very material thing in the mana. 
and ſeaſonable ging of all large Wounds, is a dexterous and 
Application of ſeaſonable Application of the Dreſſings. A 
the Dreſſings „ Wound that is much inflam'd, can bear no 
very material G Inf : 
in the Cure of firm Bandage until the Inflammation abates, 
Mund.. Which generally happens as ſoon as it comes 
. to matter plentifully; after that, Bandage 
will be of the greateſt Service, and may be made tighter, a; 
the wounded Part becomes able to endure it; but one thing 
ougnht to be carefully obſerved, that all Wounds muſt have 
Time to digeſt after the firſt Dreſſing two or three Days, 
according to the Size thereof ; and when a Wound, or other 
Swelling, happens near any Cavity, any ſuch Cavity ought 
always to be filled with Hurds or Bolfters of flaxen Cloth, 
and kept there with Bandage. In this Reſpect the follow- 
ing Inſtance will be of Service. Ts 
An Obferon- A Horſe was wounded with the Point of 
a Fork on the outſide of the Hough, a little 
| aauhove the Joint, which being a tender ſenfi- 
ble Part, occaſion'd violent Pain, accompanied with Lame- 
neſs, and brought ſuch a ſudden Flux of Humours towards 
the Joints, that all the Cavity on each Side and beneath 
the Maſter- ſinew was ſwell'd to a prodigious Degree, and 
in a ſhort time fill'd with Matter; and as ſoon as the Mat- 
ter was preſs d out of it, it always filled again, which would 
ſoon have corroded the Sinew. I advis'd the Farrier, after 
preſſing out the Matter, to fill up the empty Space on each 
Side under the Sinews, with Hurds dipt in Spirit of Wine, 
to keep the divided Skin together, and prevent the Matter 
from falling into it, which, with the Application of 4 
ſtrengthening Charge round the Joint, and an eafy Ban- 
dage, made a perfect Cure in a few Days. 
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be managed. meaſure depends on the right Regulation of 

| a Horſe's Feeding; for when a Horſe is in- 
Wardly wounded, he ought to be reſtrained from all ſuch 
Food asis any Ways hard and binding, having nothing al- 
low'd him but ſcalded Bran, and ſometimes a little boil'd 
Barley. His conſtant Drink ought to be Barley-water, and 
at firſt a little Sa! Prunellæ, or purify'd Nitre, diſſolv'd in 
It, as has been preſcrib'd in a imple Fever. The follow- 
ing Balls may allo be given for three or four Days, to de- 

cure him from bleeding inwardly. 
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We ſhall continue with ſome Obſervations 
Wounds, bow to Concerning inward Wounds, which, in a great 


Clyfl 
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c Take Sperma Ceti two Ounces, er Earth, or Bole, 
« four Ounces, Gum Tragacanth in Powder one Ounce, 
« Sugar of Lead half a Dram : Let theſe be form'd into 


« Balls, being firſt made into a ſtiff Paſte with Conſerve 
« of Red-roſes, and a ſmall quantity of Wheat-flour ; one 


* half to be taken in the Morning, and the other in the 
« Afternoon, before his Barley-water, keeping him bridled 
« for the Space of two Hours thereafter. 5 

If the Horſe becomes bound in his Body, emollient Cly- 
ſters may be given him of Mallows, Marſh-mallows, the 


Herb Mercury, the Roots of Marſh-mallows, and ſuch like 


things, adding no ſtrong Purgative, but rather four or five 


Ounces of Treacle or Honey, with a ſufficient Quantity 


of Oil or Butter; and if the Guts be wounded, the Uſe of 
Clyſters muſt be even laid aſide alſo; and if his Diet prove 


not enough laxative, he may be provok'd to dung by che 


following mild Suppoſitory. 


Take a Pound of Honey, boil it in a Pan or Skillet, 


« until it turns to a dark brown Colour, ſtirring it always, 


then take it off the Fire, and when it begins to be cold, 


« make it into 2 Roll four or hve Inches long, and intro- 
ce duce it into the Horſe's Fundament immediately, other- 


« wiſe it will ſoon diſſolve and turn liquid,” Caſtile Soap 
may alſo be uſed in Form of a Suppoſitory, when it is ne- 


ceflary to provoke your Horſe to dung. 8 nh 
Into the Wound may be poured, or gently injected, red 
Wine, with Honey of Roſes made blood-warm, and out- 
wardly it may be covered with a Pledgit ſpread with Ba/i- 
lum, or any other proper Digeſtive, and above that a 
Compreſs of flaxen Cloth made into ſeveral Folds, bound 
on with a Bandage, and over all a Cloth with Buckles and 
Straps, to keep his Body firm. The fame Method may 
alſo be obſerv'd in all Wounds that are accompanied with 
2 Fever, only the Balls above preſcrib'd need not be given 
but where there is a great Expence of Blood ; and if the 
Clyſters require to be quickened, that may be done by diſ- 
ſolving in them a Handful of common Salt. 


CHAP; III. 


0 Gunſhot Wounds and Burns. 
GUnthot Wounds are diſtinguiſhed by their Situation, 
Size, and Figure; ſome are very dangerous, ſome alto- 
gether incurable, when they happen to penetrate the Brain, 
or other noble Parts; and thoſe which ſhatter the Limbs 
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of a Horſe may alſo be look'd on as incurable, ſince a Horſe 
in that Condition is able to yield no further Service, 
Size and Figure depend upon the Inſtrument wherewith 
they are inflicted, and alſo renders the Cure more or leſs 
certain ; for a ſmall Wound is more eafily cur'd than one 
that is large, and a Wound that is circular and round, 
made with a Bullet, than one which is ragged and torn, 
Splits, Pieces of Iron, Stones, 


er in theſe reſpects, they are all 
of them accompanied with Loſs of Subſtance, Contuſion, 


and bruiſing of the Part; and for this Reaſon no Wounds 
made by Fire-arms are liable to ſuch great Hemorrhages of 
Blood, as thoſe made by a ſharp and cutting Inſtrument. 
The firſt Intention in the Cure of Gun- 
ſhot Wounds, is to fetch out the Bullet, or 
other foreign Matter whereby they are made, 
but that is not always practicable ; for Bullets are often- 
times lodg'd within the Cavity of the Body, and in the | 
thick fleſhy Parts, where the bringing of them out is by no 
Means to be attempted ; and ſometimes after ſeveral Years | 
_ Habitation, they fall mote outwards, and upon Parts of more 
lender Subſtance, and are caſt out by Impoſthumation, or 
brought away by Inciſion. 
ought at firſt to make Trial, yet not ſo as to tear the Fleſh 
too much; but if his Endeavours are to no Purpoſe, he ought 
to make a Counter- opening on the Outſide, towards the 
Bottom of the Wound, where he ſhall perceive any Hard- 
ness, nevertheleſs without touching the large Veſſels; and b) 
this Means he may draw out the Bullet with his Fingers, 
or any convenient Inſtrument; but this Method of Coun- 
ter- opening is the more neceſſary, and the more immedt- 
ately to be gone about, when Pieces of Timber, Stone, ot 
ron, or other extraneous Bodies, lie in the Fleſh, as all 
ſuch things are apt of a ſudden to cauſe very bad Symp- 
toms, becauſe of their Unevenneſs. _ 7 
The next Thing to be done in the Cure of Gun-ſhot 
Wounds, is to bring them to good and laudable Digeſtion, 
that they may caſt off the mortify'd Fleſh ; to effectuate 
which, nothing can be better than the common Digeſtive, 
with a ſ{ma}l Mixture of Oil of Roſes pour'd into it every 
Day ; let the Wound be alſo often cleans'd with Spirit of 
Wine, and all the hot and inflam'd Parts about it bathed 
When the Inflammation is very great, and 
like to be attended with a Fever, a modcrate Quantity of | 
Blood may be taken, and laxative Clyitcrs adininifter'd, 


' ſuch as happen ſometimes 
Sc. but however they di 
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However, the Practitioner 
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and a Poultice apply'd of Barley Flour, Fenugreek Meal, 


and Linſeed Meal boiPd in Milk till it be thick, and a ſuf- 
ficient quantity of Ointment of Marſh-mallows to make it 


moiſt, addingalſo an Ounce of Camphire powder'd to eve- 
ry Porringer full of Poultice. This may be apply'd hot 
twice a Day over the Inflammation, putting only a very 
ſhort and ſoft Tent into the Orifice. But if the large Veſ- 
ſels be wounded, and ſend forth an immoderate Flux of 


Blood; in that Caſe, the firſt Dreſſing may be made with 


a ſoft Tent, dipt in a Solution of the Stiptick Powder, de- 
{crib'd in the preceeding Chapter; and if the Wound pene- 
trate thro' any Member, both Orifices muſt be dreſs'd alike. 
If the Wound be among the Sinews, or other nervous Parts, 
Oil of Turpentine, mixt with the common Digeſtive, may 
be apply'd to it, bathing it now and then with camphora- 
ted Spirit of Wine. 'The Cautions laid down in the pre- 
ceeding Chapter are alſo to be obſery'd, with reſpect to Ban- 
dages and Dreſſings, with this further Notice, that no 
Gunſhot Wound can bear any Bandage, further than to 
keep on the Dreſſings, until the Eſcar and mortify'd Parts 
are diſcharged. EE Dx 
As to Burns, whether they be made with 5% 

Gun-powder,or any other way, they ought,  * 

in the firſt place, to be bath'd with Spirits of Wine campho- 
rated, and afterwards anointed with Oil of Roſes, St. Fabr's 


Wort, or Linſeed Oil, or Butter. If the Burn be new, the 


Heat and Inflammation may be taken off by applying im- 
mediately to the Part pounded Onions; ſome uſe the Juice 


of Onions and Verjuice mix'd together ; black Soap and 


common Salt has the ſame Effect; there are others who 
uſe Quick-lime beat into an Ointment with freſh Butter; 
but nothing is better, or ſo ſafe, as the camphorated Spirits, 
applying afterwards the following Cataplaſm. 

* Take Mallows and Marſhallows, of each four large 
„ handfuls, Linſeed one Pound. Boil them in four Quarts 
« of Water, until moſt of the Moiſture be dry'd up, pulp 
e them thro? a Sieve, and add a Pound of freſh Butter, and 
© three Ounces of Camphire in Powder, mix them all toge- 
* ther in a Mortar, and ſmear the Part with it, or apply it 
* ſpread pretty thick on a Piece of limber Canvas. 

But if the Burn be deep, it muſt be ſcarrify'd with a 


Fleam, and the fame Youltice apply'd over it to haſten the 


Eſcar, or burnt Parts, to a Suppuration ; Bleeding and Cly- 


ſters may be alſo comply'd with, when there is excellive 
Heat and Inflammation, Oc. 
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WHAT 0 
Of a Gangrene and Mortification: 


A Gangrene is a ſudden, violent, and exceſſive Inflam- 
<2 mation, with intolerable Pain, and is no other than x 
beginning Mortification. . | 185 
. Can. The Cauſe is ſometimes from an ill Habit 
5 of Body; but, for the moſt Part, from 2 
Puncture, or Wound in the tender ſenfible Parts; or when 
Splints of Bones, or other ſharp and pointed Matter, ftick 
into the Fleſh or Sinews ; and moreover the ill Manage- 
ment of auy large Wound whatſoever may, and often bring 
on a Gangrene and 3 a ED 
; As to the Signs, beſides the ſudden, violent 
The Signs. and Fra: the Part looks of a deep 
red, inclinable to Purple ; whereas in a Mortification, there 
being an abſolute Stop put to the Blood, the Part becomes 
black, ſoft, _ and without Senſe. 3 
he Cure, while it is yet a Gangrene, 
| 1 conſiſts chiefly in the e of How 
aus things, as Spirit of Wine camphorated, (v:z. an Ounce 
of Camphire to every Pint of the Spirits) uſed alone, or 
mixed with Spirit of Scurvy-Graſs, or Spirit of Turpen- 
tine; a Fomentation made as follows, will alſo conduce 
very much to the Removal of a Gangrene. 8 
« Take St. John's Wort, and common Wormwood, of 
« each two handfuls, Centaury and Camomile Flowers, of 
« each one handful, Bay-berries fix Ounces, common 
«© Aſhes one Pound: Boll theſe in fix quarts of Water un- 
<< til one half be conſum'd ; and to the ſtrained Decoction 
+ add Spirit of Wine camphorated one Quart.“ Bathe 
the Wound or the gangreen'd Part with flannel or woollen 
_ Cloths dipt in this Fomentation ; and after they are 
wrung out, apply the Cloths almoſt ſcalding hot to the 
Part ; it may be likewiſe waſh'd with the Fomentation, 
adding a ſixth Part of the Spirit of Sal Armonack at the 
Time of uſing it. Es ” 
All things that are proper to promote Sweat are to be 
taken inwardly, ſuch as have been preſcrib'd to remove 
Cheſt-foundering, &'c. But if, notwithſtanding all theſe 
Means the Gangrene does not yield, the Practitioner muſt 
with a Fleam or Lancet, ſcarrify to the quick, that the Part 
may be brought to Suppuration, having in Readineſs Horſe- 
dung boiled in Ale or Wine, to be applied hot as a Pout- 
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CAP. LIV. Of the Biting, &c. 207 
ice; and as ſoon as the Wounds come to Matter, they 
may be clean'd with Ægyptiacum made hot; and if there be 
fill a very great Foulneſs and Tendency to a Mortification, 
the Ointment may be mix'd with Butter of Antimony, which 
is a very powerful Remedy, or with every Ounce of Ægyp- 
tiacum may be mix'd ſixty Drops of Aqua fortis. Solleyſeil 
adviſes Lime-water, and when that proves not efficacious 
enough, he recommends the following, viz.  _ 

« Take crude Allum one Pound, German Copperas, 
« orofly beaten, half a Pound, Verdegreaſe in fine Pow- 
« Jer three Ounces : Boil all together in a Gallon of Vine- 
« gar, to the Conſumption of one half; then, without 
« ſtraining the Liquor, reſerve it for Uſe in a Glaſs Vial ; 
« and if this be too weak, he adviſes two Ounces of Aqua 
« fortis to be added to each Quart, ſhaking them well to- 
« gether. . Eh, | 

The Liquor is to be hot, and the Part to be dreſs'd with 
Pledgits of Flax or Hurds dipt into it. 

In all large Mortifications, the Farrier muſt, with a ſha 


Inftrument, cut and extirpate the dead Fleſh, taking Care 


not to hurt any of the Nerves or Sinews that are found or 
recoverable, either with his Inſtrument or Applications; 
but let his Application to them conſiſt chiefly of ſuch things 
38 are ſpirituous, dreſſing with Honey of Roles beat up with 
the Y olk of an Egg, with a fourth part of camphorated Spi- 
rit of Wine; and afterwards all ſuch things as are cleanſing, 
and proper to promote à laudable Growth of new Fleſh. 


CHA I. 
Off the biting of venomous Beaſts. 
WW OUND» made by the biting of venomous Beaſts 


are frequently mortal ; for the Poiſon communicated 
to the Blood cauſes in it ſo ſpeedy a Rarefaction, that the 


whole animal Frame is put into an immediate Diſorder ; 


The wounded Part becomes ſwell'd, inflam'd, and of a li- 
vid Colour, and its Progreſs much more tudden than any 
Gangrene proceeding from whatſoever other Cauſe. 

The biting of a mad enrag'd Dog, is not ſo poiſonable as 
is generally ſuppos'd, but only as thoſe Creatures are apt to 
ſtrike their Jaws with great Force, whereby they ſometimes 
wound and bruiſe the Sinews and nervous Parts ; but the 


Bite of an Adder is plainly venomous and deadly, from ma- 


ny Inftances both among Men and Brutes ; and the Bites 
3 of 
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of thoſe Animals are conſtantly followed with a Drop or 
two of greeniſh Matter, which, by its corroſive Quality, 
poiſons the Wound, and infects the Body. 
The Cu There are infinite Ways of curing thoſe 
e Cue. Bites; ſome give the Fire immediately, and 
ſome cut out the Bit that is wounded ; but theſe Operations 
cannot be allowed of in all Parts, but chiefly when the 
Wound is made in the Fleſh, and free from the Nerves and 
Sinews ; others only apply Garlick, Onions, Bay-falt, and 
Bacon, ſtampt together into an Ointment. Others uſe 
ſtampt Rue, Muſtard-ſeed, pickl'd Herrings, and black Soap, 
with a ſufficient Quantity of Deers-ſuet, or Bears-greaſe; 
and there are ſome who only lay over the Wound Venice 
Treacle or Mithridate, which are very good, eſpecially if 
the ſpirituous Embrocations directed in the preceeding Chap- 
ter, be alſo complied with and uſed often. The Viper- 
catchers, who are often bit with Adders, cure themſelves 
by anointing the Wound immediately with Adders Fat, 
which they always keep in Readineſs in a Gallipot. The 
Certainty of which Cure has been alſo evinc'd, by the Ex- 
- periments of a great and eminent Phyſician made upon Dog, 
who very reaſonably aſcribes the healing Virtues of that 
Fat to its clammy and viſcid Parts, but eſpecially as it is 
more penetrating and active than any other oily Subſtances, 
whereby he ſuppoſes it to involve, and, as it were, ſheath 
the volatile Salts of the Venom, which are the Inſtruments 
of thoſe deadly Miſchiefs that attend the biting of ſuch 
Animals. And for the ſame Reaſons, the Vipers Fat or 
Greaſe may, no doubt, be of Service in all other Bites or 
invenomed Wounds. — 
But when the Poiſon is once got into the Maſs of Blood, 
the chief Part of the Cure muſt be owing to inward Means, 
which ought conſtantly to be uſed at the ſame time prope! 
Applications are made outwardly. Solleyſell recommends 
the Tincture and Eſſence of Vipers, which, indeed, is not 
Improper, only that their Scarcity makes thoſe Preparations 
very dear in our Country. However, to a Horſe of great 
Value, a Doſe of two or three Ounces of the Powder of 
dry'd Adders might be given in a Pint of Canary, and tt 
peated ſeveral Times. But the Method laid down for the 
Cure of Peſtilential Fevers, as it conſiſts chiefly in the Uſe 
of Counter-poiſons, may be ſollow'd in all ſuch Caſes ; and 
_ as ſoon as the Malignity and Venom is deſtroy'd, the Sor 
may be treated as other Wounds or Ulcers, 
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5 CHAS. EV. 

1 Of Uleers. 

3 


AL L Sores that have any evil Quality ingender'd in 
N them, ſo as to hinder the Re- union of the Parts, are 


f term'd Ulcers; and theſe are diſtinguiſhed according to 
| Kal Size, Situation, or Degree of Malignity; ſome are ſu- 
perficial, and only appear on the outward Parts; others are 


deep, and are therefore term'd cavernous or fiſtulous, which 


) Names are borrowed from their Figure. The ſuperficial 


' MW Vicers are divers, and attended with divers Qualities, ſome 
being ſoft and cruſty, ſending forth a viſcid Matter of a 
cadaverous and Carrion-like Smell, from whence they are 


aso call'd putrid ; others are fungous, and hard Excreſcences 

ö zppearing in divers Aſpects ; and ſome have hard and ſchir- 
eus Edges, which, in Horſes, are very thick, having their 
bottom of oo = duskiſh Colour, "_ of little Papille 
nd Unevenneſſes. The cavernous and fi- ,, _ 

WH fulous are alſo diſtinguiſh'd from each other, 3 pack 
de cavernous being deep and broad at Bot- Aiſinguiſbd. 
om, full of little Holes, with a ſmall and c 


narrow Orifice, from whence there continually iſſueth a 


N municate with one another like a Coney-burrow, their Sides 


ſometimes not. There are other Sorts of Ulcers taken 
Notice of by the Writers of Surgery, as the Cancerous, 
| Corroſive, &c. but the firſt is ſeldom or never to be ſeen in 
' Wl Brutes, and the laſt ſeems not to be a proper Name of Di- 
ſtinction for any particular Kind of Ulcer, that being an 
Nail Quality which is more or leſs to be met with in moſt 
Ulcers, and by which they may be look'd upon to be more 
ner [els malignant. : . 5 
Ulcers are alſo diſtinguiſh'd, with reſpect to their Cauſes, 
whence ſome are called primitive, and others degenerate z 
but it is ſufficient for the underſtanding this Matter, to know, 


Bruiſes, Tumors, or other Eruptions and Breakings out of 
te Skin, ſome of which turn Ulcers by ill Management, 
md others from a vicious Diſpoſition in the Blood. 
As to the Signs, they are manifeſt from what has been al- 
p. leady ſaid of their ſeveral Kinds; we thall therefore make 

Ws few Obſervations concerning their Prognoſticks. 
8 Y And 


» WI virulent corrofive Matter; whereas the fiſtulous Ulcers | 
have long, ſtrait, and deep Holes, which ſometimes com 


callous and hard, and the Matter ſometimes corroſive, and 


that all Ulcers take their Origin immediately from Wounds, 
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1 Profs | And Firſt, An Ulcer that is ſuperficial, i is 
ticks and Cure. eſs dangerous than one that is deep, as it BY 
| may, for the moſt part, be cured by manual of then 
Operation, only with the Aſſiſtance of proper Applications: Meand 
Neither need I acquaint any one, that a ſmall Ulcer is laterſti 
more eaſily manag'd than one that is large. But, Second, Prackiti 
An Ulcer proceeding from a Malignity in the Blood, &, already 
whether it be large or ſmall, ſuperficial or deep, is more able, tl 
dangerous than one which is only degenerate, and not at- And 
tended with ſuch bad Circumſtances. And Thirdly, Ay ald dee 
a degenerate Ulcer may, by long Continuance, create an be done 
evil Diſpoſition in the Blood, by hurting the common and denn 
ordinary Secretions, and inducing an ill Habit, it may for albe 
therefore be as dangerous and bad to cure as any; and 4 Ulcers 
| ſudden and injudicious Cure of ſuch an Ulcer, is oftentimez drought 
the Cauſe of ſome other Diſeaſe. Fourthly, Ulcers that ſrumet 
are form'd of Abſceſſes in the Hips, Loins, in the thick Part can be 
of the Shoulders under the Blade-bone, and in the Joints 6 they 
and have Communication with the Bones, as theſe lie out Accidet 
of Reach, they are therefore very difficult and hard to be derefot 
cur'd; and if the Cavities of ſuch abſtruſe Ulcers be large, (auſe, 
they will ſoon bring the Body of a Horſe into a Walle. Ulcers, 
Fifibiy, Ulcers in the dependent Parts, as thoſe of the wort, 
Legs, are very obſtinate, as they become the Sink and Drain I xe ns 
of all the Humours, but eſpecially as the Matter proceeding e 
from the Tendons, Cc. creates a very ill Diſpoſition in wan 
them. Leftly, All Ulcers in the Lungs, Kidneys, Liver, 1 be 
and other inward Parts, generally prove mortal, ſooner d 1 
later, according as they are ſituated nearer, or at a Diſtance vnd, 
from the larger Veſſels, and according to the other Cucum- * hey 


ſtances that may attend them. But we have already taken 
ſufficient Notice of thoſe kind of Ulcers, where we have 
treated of broken-winded and conſumptive Caſes, and of 
Hectick Fevers, &c. having recommended, for their Cure, 
the Uſe of cleanſing, healing, and balſamick Medicines in 
wardly, with a proper Regulation in the Feeding and Ex- 
erciſe. As to outward and ſuperficial Ulcers, with thel 
different Accidents, they have been alſo ſufficiently handled N four 
in the forty eighth Chapter, both as to Externals and In- 5 laid 
ternals. The Ulcers of ſome particular Parts have likewik ood, 
been taken notice of, as the Glanders, c Thoſe of the dar th: 
Legs and Feet, and other dependent Parts, ſhall be treate! wh 4 
of when we come to the Diſeaſes of thoſe Parts. It remains "ag * 
therefore that we put a Period to this Subject, by laying Fa Sid 
con ſome Directions concerning the Cure of thote 9 EN 
Ss | 1 
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that are term'd cavernous and fiſtulous, and likewiſe ſuch 
of them as are abſtruſe, and form themſelves into ſeveral 
Meanders and hidden Abſceſſes among the Bones and fleſhy 


Interſtices, tho? in the latter Circumſtances we can give the 


Praftitioner but little Hopes of Succeſs, for the Reaſons 


already alledg'd ; yet ſo long as a Horſe continues ſervice- 


able, the proper Means ought to be uſed. 


add deep Wound, or any other Cauſe, the chief thing to 
be done, is now and then to inject proper Liquors into it, 
 W forbearing the uſe of thoſe things that are very corroſive ; 
1 albeit corroſive Applications are ſometimes proper in 
Fuccers that are ſuperficial, and where the Eſcar can be 
brought off by the proper Dreſſings, or the Help of an In- 
F frument, and where a freſh Growth of ſuperfluous Matter 
cn be ſuppreſs d by Bandage; yet in the Caſe now before 
e they are often hurtful, as all ſuch Applications cauſe 
Accidents that ought to be remedied by Art, and ought 
therefore to be within the Reach of the Artiſt ; for which 


Cauſe, the propereſt Liquors to be injected into all ſuch 


vort, Flower-de-luce, &c. with a third Part of Spirit of 
Wine; or rectify'd Oil of Turpentine, common Honey, or 


Matter; in that Caſe, a Tincture drawn with Wine from 
Myrrh, Aloes, Frankincenſe, Olibanum, Saffron, Cinnamon, 


be uſed ſometimes. To the Wound may be applied Pled- 
tits of Flax dipt in the ſame Liquor, or ſome good Digeſ- 


Injections ſhould be always made warm; and when the 
Part can admit of firm Bandage, it will never fail to be of 
Worrvice, „„ 5 

But thoſe Ulcers, which, upon Trial with the Probe, Sc. 


Blood, by dividing the large Veſſels, and the Inconvenien- 
Nees that may happen by cutting the nervous and ſenſible 
Parts: After Inciſion, any ſuch Ulcer is to be treated as a 
teh Wound, only that inſtead of a Re-union, by cloſing 
de Sides again, they muſt be kept open with Doſſils of 
Tax dipt in Stiptick-water the firſt Dreſſing, and after- 
vads in ſome good Digeſtive, that Nature may fill up 

* 2 | the 


And therefore, whether ſuch an Ulcer proceed from an 


"WM Uicers, are Decoctions made of the Roots of Briony, Birth= 


Honey of Roſes, may be alſo made uſe of in the ſame In- 
tention 5 and when there is a Foulneſs in the Bones, which 
may be known by the Thinneſs, Oilineſs, and Stench of the 


and ſuch like things, will make a very proper Injection ta 
eile, and over the Dreſſing a good ſticking Plaiſter. The 


ae found to be within the Reach of an Operation, ought to 
Mi laid open, avoiding, as much as poſſible, an Effuſion of 
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the whole Space with the Growth of new Fleſh. If therehe 
ſtill a bad ulcerous Diſpoſition in the Part, cleanſing Oint- 
ments, as Baſilicum mixt with red Precipitate, or #gyptj- 
acum; or, if neceſlary, ſtrong Corroſives may be made 
Uſe of; Copperas-water, Lime-water, or a Solution of 
Blue Vitriol, or any of thoſe directed in thoſe Parts of thi 
Treatiſe in the like Intentions, may be alſo comply'd with 
to waſh the Sore ; if the Bone be foul, the Method laid 
down in the 5 iſt Chapter ought alfo to be followed. Ina 
Fiſtula, the hard callous Sides muſt be ſcarrify'd, or touch'd 
with a Cauſtick, to bring them even and ſmooth. The 
Horſe may be alſo purg'd once or twice, and afterwards go 
under a Courſe of the Antimonial or Cinnabar-Balls, &. 
but the Reader may conſult the 48th Chapter. 


HAF. LVI. 
Of Canterizing, and giving the Fire. 
; (CAuterizing is perform'd by an Inſtrument made hot, or 
FX by corrofive and burning Medicines ;, and theſe ae 
either natural, or artificial, which may be made ſtronger or 
| weaker, according to the ſeveral Intentions in which they 
are uſed. The firſt is called the a#7uak Cautery, and the 
laſt the potential. | e OD 
We make uſe of corrofive and burning Medicines to 
cleanſe and deftroy all Foulneſs which obſtructs and hin- 
ders the Cure of any Ulcer, to keep down a preternatural 
Growth of fungous Fleſh, to eat away Excreſcences, to 
open Abſceſſes and Impoſthumes, and moreover to ſtop up 
the Mouths of Blood-veſlels, thereby to prevent an Hemor- 
rhage of Blood. The actual Cautery is alſo made ule of to 
moſt of the ſame Purpoſes; but as we have taken Notice of 
theſe things already, and reduced them to Practice, with 
the neceſſary Cautions in their Applications; we ſhall not 
therefore ſpend the Reader's time in repeating them over 
again, but proceed to the other Intentions of Cauterizing, 
which in a more eſpecial Manner go under the Denomina- 
tion of Giving the Fire. 5 5 
The Fire is ſo ancient in the Practice of Surgery, that it 
Seems to have been one of the firſt Methods uſed to remove 
Pains of the Joints, &c. proceeding from cold glutinous 
Humours impacted in them, as may be learn'd from Hippi. 
£rates and others; and tho' it be now greatly in diſuſe among 
ns in theſe Intentions, yet it is to this Day very much prac- 
tic'd by the Egyptians and Arabs ; and _it - is reported f 
& | | Ile 
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the Moors, and-other Barbarians, that they ſear their Arms 
and Shoulders, only to ſtrengthen them to draw the Bow. 
The ancient Method was by burning Flax or Cotton under 
the diſeaſed Member made into a Pyramidal Form, that the 
Part might be inured to it by degrees, and ſo enabled to bear a 
neceſſary Augmentation of the Flame. And Sir Vm. Temple 
had ſeen ſuch good Effects from it, that encouraged him to 
write his Eſſay concerning the Cure of the Gout by Moxa, 
which is only a kind of Cotton ſet on Fire in this Manner. 
But whatever Approbation may be given to , -, le of 
this Method of curing Diſeaſes in the human ,, Fe 
) MW Body, it is certain the Effects of Fire are ve- 3 
MW ty extraordinary with regard to Horſes in old Griefs in the 
Joints, Sinews, and nervous Parts, after they have bid a De- 
fance to all artificial Compoſitions whatever; neither will 
this be thought ftrange, if it be conſider d, that thoſe Parts 
are very compact and ſolid, being compos'd of an infinite 
Number of Fibres and nervous Threads laid fo cloſe toge- 
tber, that there is not a Cavity or Interſtice to be diſcerned 
in them when cut aſunder ; and therefore when theſe are 
' obſtructed, nothing can be ſuppoſed to relieve them, but 
) W what is of the moſt powerful Efticacy. 
vl Now it is very plain, that actual Fire may be of the great- 
eſt Importance in the removing ſuch Obſtructions, and that 
in a twofold Reſpect ; Firſt, As by cauterizing and burning 
the Outhde there is a Diſcharge made, and of Conſequence 
al a Derivation of Matter from the obſtructed Part, which 
10 muſt give more Liberty to the incloſed Fluid; and Second. 
WH h, As the Heat, communicated in this Manner by the active 
Particles of Fire, muſt needs give a Sort of new Life and 
Motion to the viſcid Juices, which are thus compacted, 
of W whereby they become more fitted to make their Way thro 
in} their proper Vents and Paſlages, and likewiſe as it forces 
not WF the relaxed Fibres to contract themſelves. 
ver This is ſo certain an Effect of Fire, that it is even plain 
ng in thoſe Inſtances, where many of the poorer Sort among 
na- the Country People cure themſelves of the Kibes, &c. by 
holding their Heels over burning Coals, or a hot Pair of 
Tongs, tho* they do not ſear the Skin, and many of the good 
ove © Effects which proceed from the Application of Ointments 
1019 to hard obſtinate Swellings and aching Pains in Horſes, are 
. more owing to the hot Bar of Iron made uſe of in the rub- 
ons ding in of the Ointments, than any medicinal Efficacy, in 
tac. the Ointments themſelves, ſeveral of thele being na better 
than common Hogs-lard. | 
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And as the Fire becomes more uſeful in all ſuch Intentions, Bu 
by removing ſettled Obſtructions, ſo it is of no leſs Import- Shoul 
ance in Ring- bones, Quitter-bones, Scratches, and, in fine, to diff 
to looſen all griſly and horny Excreſcences that grow out be br 
upon the Legs and Feet, or any other Part of the Body, © ſome 
Where, b 754 their Subſtance, and piercing the Skin of an) 
near the Root or Inſertion, a Stdp is put to the Humoum or wt 
that nouriſh W IRE by are made to rot and fall of | 
| „ Solleyſell lays down three important Di. 
8 ke he rections in giving the Fire. The fir? is, not 
EO to preſs too hard upon the Part. The Szcond, 
To let the Knife be red-hot, but not flaming. And the 
Third, To heat the Knife or Inftrument in a Charcoal 
Fire, The two firſt of theſe Directions are abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, and the laſt may be comply'd with according to 
the Artiſt's Conveniency. 1 


- 


In all Griefs of the Sinews and nervous Parts, the Fire 
to be very ſparingly given, and a drawing Knife is certainly 
the propereſt Inſtrument, though there are ſome who make 
' uſe of a large Gold Coin, from a Conceit of its having 
greater medicinal Virtues than really belong to it. Some 
content themſelves with Silver, and there are others who 
prefer Copper, from an Opinion of its being a Metal that 
reſiſts Putrefaction; and among theſe is our laſt mentioned MW bath 
Author, But moſt of our Englyb Farriers make uſe of WW © M 
Iron Inſtruments in all their cauterizing Operations, which, com 
if they be ſmooth and well poliſh'd, are as good as any, very 
and in this it is ſufficient that they have the Example of MW ling, 
moſt Surgeons for their Authority." of tl 
The Knife ſhould be rounded on the Edge, and pretty © cam 
thick, that it may keep the Heat as long as poſſible; t and; 
ought alſo to be heated in a very clear Fire (if a Charcoal of E 
Fire cannot be had) and afterwards rubb'd upon a woollen Pte. 
Cloth, that no Dirt or Aſhes may ſtick to it, and until the ſwe 
flaming Redneſs is wore quite off; then the Farrier muſt, mer 
with a ſteady, dexterous, and light Hand, draw his Lines | Oil 
or Raſes on each fide the Joint or Sinew, always following i "te! 
the Courſe of the Hair, without making croſs Lines, for, Img 
beſides that they are of no Importance in the Cure, they | 2 8 
cCauſe a very great Deformity. A due Care muſt alſo be 1 | 
had, never to pierce the Skin, but rather repeat the Strokes FF Cu 
the oftner, until it becomes of the Colour of a pale Cherry; effe 
for if the Fire happens to touch the Sinews, it will be apt to Wh 
cauſe Convulſions; and if the Horſe ſurvive theſe Diſorders, I * 
he may hereafter become irrecoverably lame, But 
u 


: 
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But when the Grievance happens to be on the Hips, 
Shoulders, or other fleſhy Parts, or when the Fire is given 
to diſperſe any obſtinate flegmatick Humour, that cannot 
be brought to Suppuration, the Artiſt may go on with 
ſome Boldneſs; and beſides, that the Lines may be made 
of any Figure, either in ſhape of a Palm, Arrow or Shield, 
or what the Farrier pleaſes; the Skin ought alſo to be pierc'd 
more or leſs, according to the Situation and Urgency of the 
Grievance, that a powerful Revulſion may be made, by 
drawing away a plentiful deal of Matter. There are many 
Inſtances of Cures of this kind to be met with among Hor- 
ſes, and even ſome in the human Body, where, by burning 
the Hip with a hot Iron, the {{hiatich Pains, and other 
nervous · Obſtructions, have been altogether removed. But 
in Caſes where the Skin is to be pierced, it ought to be done 
from below upwards, that the Matter may flow downwards, 
the better to prevent an ulcerous Diſpoſition in the Sores ; 
and into the Orifices or Holes may be introduced little ſoft 


Tents of Flax dipt in warm Baſilicum, or any other ſup- 


purative Ointment ; for if this be cramm'd with hard 
Tents, the Anguiſh that muſt neceſlarily happen after giv- 
ing the Fire, will be apt to create a Fever. 
All the fear'd and burnt Parts ought immediately to be 
bath'd with Spirit of Wine, and afterwards anointed with 


a Mixture of Bees-wax and Oil melted. together, or with 


common Tar, until the Eſcars fall off; but if there be a 
very great Heat and Anguiſh, and a Tendency to a Swel- 


ling, which is apt enough to fall upon the Legs, eſpecially 


of thoſe Horſes that are tender and waſhy, in that Caſe, 
camphorated Spirits may be uſed two or three times a Day, 
and, if need require, the Cataplaſm directed for the Cure 
of Burns. But theſe Accidents may in a great Meaſure be 
prevented, and the whole Intention more effectually an- 
ſwered, if, before the Operation, Recourſe be had to Fo- 
mentation and Baths, or attenuating Oils, or ſuch as the 
Oil of Earth-worms, or the Soldiers Ointment ; for by 
theſe Means the Grievance will more eaſily yield to the 


Impreſſions of the Fire, and the burnt Parts come fooner to 
à Suppuration, 8 . 
I need not aequaint any one, that the Horſe muſt be ſe- 


cur'd with Collars, or ſuch other Engines as can be mad? 
effeftual to prevent his licking, biting, or rubbing the Scabs, 
which is very common when they begin to heal, otherwiſe 


it will cauſe a great Deformity, and ſuch an one as cannot 


be eaſily remedied, What relates to the firing of Ring- 
0 1 4 00/65, 


French Rowel. 
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zones, Quitter-bones, and Scratches, &c. ſhall be treated 
of in their proper Places, 33 
HA P. LVI.. 
TEE 
P Owelling is an artificial Vent made to diſcharge noxious 
Humours; but the Effects of Rowelling are not the 
draining away of ill Humous, as moſt People believe ; for 
the Matter that proceeds from the Rowel is form'd of the 
The Uk of Blood ; ſo that by it both the good and bad 
e is evacuated : And therefore all that can be 
. propos'd by Rowelling, is to make a Re- 
vulſion or Diverſion from any Part that is weaken'd or re- 
lax'd by old obſtinate Obſtructions; and in this Senſe it is 


uſeful in many of the ſame Intentions as the Fire, and is 


very profitable in all Aches, cold phlegmatick Swelling, 
and even ſometimes in Lameneſs and Infirmities of the 
Lege. It is alſo ſometimes a Relief, where there is a Fil- 
neſs and Redundancy of HumGurs ; and in moſt Diſeaſes 
of the Eyes: But Rowelling is abſolutely hurtful to Horſes 
that are poor, lean, and hide-bound, or to thoſe that are 
hectick and conſumptive, c. SE x 
There are two ſorts of Rowels, viz. A hair Rowel, and 
The one is what Surgeons call a Seaton, 
and the other a Fonticle or Fontanel; but the Fonticle or 
French Rowel is by many preferr'd, as it is not ſo apt to 
cauſe an Abſceſs, and is therefore more eaſily dry'd up: 
But in Caſes that require a confiderable Diſcharge of Mat- 
ter, a ſmall Abſceſs is not to be altogether feared, becauſe 
ſuch an one as happens upon Rowelling, may be eaſily e- 
nough cured by the Application of Bolſters and tight Ban- 
dage. ES | 
I need not lay down any particular Directions concerning 
this Operation, ſince it is ſo common, that even every 
Country Smith can perform it ; I ſhall only take Notice, 
that the French Rowel ought always to be put in the Inter- 
ſtices or Furrows that go between the Muſcles, either to- 
wards their Origin or Inſertion, or any other Part through- 
out the whole Tract of any Interſtice ; but to prevent a too 
great Abſceſs, the hair Rowel may be better plac'd towards 


the lower Part of the Interſtice, where the Furrow is not ſo 


deep, and where the Matter will eafily run off ; but Care 

ought to be taken not to put in the Rowel too near the 

Tendons, but where there is ſome Subſtance of Fleſh. 
85 HAF. 
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CHAP. LVL. 
Of Gelding and Curtailing of Horſes. 


T HE Gelding of a Foal is an eaſy Operation, and ſel- 
dom attended with any ill Accident. But if a Horſe's 
Stones ſhould be bruis'd, or otherwiſe hurt, and ſo become 
irrecoverable, the extirpating of theſe will require the Skill 
of a good Artiſt. 

The Horſe being firſt caſt on a Dunghill, or other ſoft 
Place, the Scrotum, or outward Caſe, is to be cut open on 
each Side, where both Stones are to be taken away ; and 
where there is but one, that Side where the diſeaſed Stone 
lies ; afterwards tie a waxt Thread round the Strings, to 
ſtop the Blood, and with a Pair of ſharp Sciſſars or Knife, 


cut the Strings between the Ligature and the Stone, ap- 


plying to the Wound Pledgits dipt in the common Digeſ- 
tive mix'd with Spirit of Wine, laying over all Compreſſes 
and a Bandage, ſuch as has been directed to ſuſpend the 


Sheath, If an Inflammation happens, it is to be treated 


with warm Fomentations and ſpirituous Things, and the 
Horſe kept to an opening Diet, wich Barley-water for his 
Drink. - . 
This is a more ſafe Method than what is generally prac- 
tis d, 012. by applying the actual Cautery, and then filling 
the Place with Salt; for albeit it may ſucceed with a Colt or 
Foal, while the ſpermatick Veſſels are vary ſmall, yet it 
muſt needs expoſe a Horſe to many Accidents when he is 
come to his Maturity. 7 1 
As to the Curtailing or Docking of Hor- 
ſes, all that I intend upon the Subject, is on- 
ly to advertiſe the Farrier, that his Searing-Iron ſhould be 
{moother and better poliſh'd than what is generally made 


Curtailing. 


uſe of, and thatit ſhould be rubb'd very clean on a woollen 


Cloth, and the Metal harden'd, for when it is otherwiſe, the 
Scoria, or Sparks that fly off from the Iron, are apt to cauſe 


an intolerable Anguiſh, which falls down into the Funda- 


ment and Sheath : Neither ſhould the Iron be at any time 
apply'd flaming hot, or elſe it will bring the burnt Part 


along with it; for want of this laſt Caution, I have ſcen 


the Iron apply'd two or three times before an Eſcar could 
be form'd, which is always of bad Conſequence, as it mult 
be a conſiderable Time before the Bone is covered. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. LX. 
Of the Lampas. 


T HE Lampas is an Excreſcence in the Roof of the 
= Mouth, which hinders a Horſe from Feeding, and hay. 
pens uſually to young Horſes, It is cur'd by applying a 
hot Iron made for that Purpoſe, and it is ſucceſſively per- 
formed in all Parts of the Kingdom; ſo that there is no need 
of any Caution, but only that the Farrier do not penetrate 
too deep, ſo as to ſcale the thin Bone that lies under the up 


per Bars, for that would be attended with very troubleſome 
and dangerous Symptoms. 


T HESE are fmall Excreſcences under the Tongue, which 
may be ſeen by drawing the Tongue aſide ; and are con- 


ſtantly cur'd by cutting them off as cloſe as may be, with z 
Pair of Sciſſars, and rubbing the Place with Salt. 


1 Of the Tick. 
HO? we find this among the Diſeaſes. of Horſes, yet if 
is, by the beſt Judges, look'd upon to be an ill Habit, 
rather than a Diſeaſe, which may probably at firſt proceed 
from the Pain and Itching that happens in the Breeding of 
Teeth. There are divers Methods uſed to break a Horſe of 
this Habit, but the moſt approved is, to make him eat in a 
Place where there is no Manger, tying him with a Buckle 
0 the Wall, and giving him his Oats in a Haverſack. 


H A F. IXIL 
3 Of Wolves Teeth. 
TH 18 is a Diſtemper which happens to Horſes in the 
= Decline of their Age, when the Gums are worn down; 
the Grinders don't meet one upon another, but grow either 


outwards or inwards, ſo that their Points prick the Gums 
or Tongue, and hinder a Horſe's Feeding. The uſual Me- 


thod of Cure is to open the Horſe's Mouth with the Upſet, 
and with a Gouge and Mallet ſtrike off thoſe ſharp Edges, 
and afterwards file hem down ſmooth; but it is much -4 
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fer to make uſe of a well temper'd File only, though it will 
jake a little more Time. 1 


CHAP. ILXIII. 


Mouth, 


Of Gigs, Bladders, and other Diſeaſes of the 


[HE Mouths of Horſes are ſubject to ſeveral Infirmities, 


which, by Reaſon of the Softneſs and * regs of the 
Parts, are often troubleſome, and cannot be eafily remov'd 
without the Fire, or ſome corrofive Medicine, The Gigs 


and Bladders, for the moſt part, grow out on the Inſide of 


the Lips, and ſometimes towards the Palate z but thoſe of 
the Lips are the largeſt . The uſual Method of Cure is by 


ſlitting them open, and diſcharging the Matter, afterwards | 


waſhing them with Salt and Vinegar. Sometimes a Horſe's 
Mouth is wounded by a miſhapen or ruſty Bit, and by ſe- 


veral other Accidents ; all which, either from Neglect, 
or an ill Diſpoſition in the Blood, will create-thoſe ſort of 


Ulcers the Farriers call Cankers. In ſuch Caſes, the beſt 
way is to make uſe of a ſmall round Searing-iron, mode- 
rately heated, which may be introduced through a Braſs 
Pipe, to defend it from touching any other Part; and when 
the Eſcar falls off, it may be touch'd now and then with a 
Sponge dipt in Copperas-water, until it is cured. The fal- 
ling down of the Palate, or, more properly, the Relaxation 
and Swelling of the Uvula, is alſo a Diſeaſe to which Horſes 
are ſubject upon catching cold, tho I do not find it much 
taken Notice of by Farriers ; yet Mr. Snape, in his Anato- 
my, ſays, he has met with it ſeveral times. The Cure is by 
blowing Pepper upon it, or touching it with a Feather dipt 
in the blue Eye-water, or Spirit of Sal Armoniack, &c. 


CHAP, LXIV. 
Of the Poll. Evil. 


HE Poll-Evil is an Impoſthume which ariſes on the 
Poll, and, for the moſt part, is cauſed by the fretting 
of a new Halter or Collar, &c. At firſt it requires no other 
Method of Cure than what is common to other Biles and 
inflam'd Tumors, viz. by ripening and bringing it to Mat- 
ter; but fometimes it degenerates to a finuous Ulcer, tho 
that be generally owing to want of Skill, | 
There 
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There is a ſmall Sinus under the Noll-bone, where the 
Matter is apt to lodge, unleſs Care he taken to keep the 
Part firm with Bandage; but inſtead of that, the Farriers 
generally uſe to thruſt in a long Tent, which raiſes the 
Fleſh, and opens a Way into the Sinus; and by this means 
an Ulcer is created where there needs be none ; all there. 
fore that is further neceſſary on this Head, is to caution the 
Practitioner againſt ſuch ill Methods; and if the Tumor 
has a very large Cavity within it, it is much better to lay it 
ſomewhat open, than to thruſt foreign Subſtances into it; 
and if it requires an ulcerous Diſpoſition, it muſt be treated 
as ſuch. But the Reader may have Recourſe to the 55th 
Chapter, as alſo to thoſe Places where we have treated of 
the Strangles, HO. i Ea 

CHAP. IXV. 15 

Of Hurts and Bruiſes in the Withers, &c. 
JORSES are very often hurt, or wrung in the Withen, 
by the Biting of other Horſes, or unfit Saddles, eſpe- 
cially when the Bows are too wide, for by that Means they 
bruiſe. the Fleſh againſt the Spines of the ſecond and third 
Vertebræ of the Back, which form that Prominence which 
riſes above their Shoulders. When the Swelling is mode- 
rate, the uſual Method is to waſh the Part with Salt and 
Water, or to apply Horſe-dung, or Salt and black Soap 
mix'd together, which very often ſucceeds ; any reſtringent 
Charge, as Bole and Vinegar, with Whites of Eggs, has 
the ſame Effect, tho' in a different Manner; as alſo the 
Whites of Eggs beat up into a Foam with a Piece of Al- 
lum. This is very much commended. 
Sometimes the Hair is rubb'd off, and the Part become 
gall'd, in which Caſe nothing is preferable to the rectify'd 
Spirit of Wine, or Brandy, which ought to be uſed often, co- 
vering the Part with a flaxen Cloth dipt in Bees- wax, and a 
little Oil melted together to keep the Dirt from it, and defend 
F it from the Air. But when the Bruile hap- 
Pens to be violent, an Impoſthumation may 
certainly be expected, which muſt be manag'd according to 
the Directions laid down in the Cure of the Strangles. And 
as ſoon as the Matter is diſcharg'd, and the Swelling fallen, 
ſo that the Part can bear to be bound, a Strap may oe fixed 
to the Breaſt-cloth, which may paſs between his Fore-legs, 
and be faſten'd to his Surſingle, which, in a great Meaſure, 
will anſwer the End of Bandage, by keeping the Parts firm. 
| EY . Sclleyſcll 
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Solleyſell complains of the ill Accidents attending the Diſ- 
orders in the Withers, and it is no Wonder, for that Author 
was always too buſy with Tents, and but little acquainted | 
with the true Uſe of Bandage. A Tent in the Withers is 
very dangerous, and in all Parts of the Back and Loins; 


for by them the Fleſh is raiſed, as was obſerved in the pre- 


ceeding Chapter, and the Matter becomes collected among 


the Spines, whereby ſinuous and fiſtulous Ulcers are form'd, 


which for the moſt part prove incurable. 

As to thoſe Ailments that proceed from %% „ %. 
the Bite of another Horſe, whether they be 77 = 

on the Withers, the Neck, or any other Part an 

of the Body, they muſt be often bath'd with Spirit of 
Wine, and dreſs'd with Turpentine and the Volks of Eggs, 
as all other Wounds and Impoſthumes ; and if the Bruiſe 


cauſe a ſmall Mortification and Deadneſs in the Part, 
which ſometimes happens, it may be drefs'd with Ægyptia- 


cum; and if it prove obſtinate, the actual Cautery may be 
made uſe of to bring it to Digeſtion ; after which it may 
de manag d as a ſimple Wound or Ulcer, 


CHAP. IXVI 25 


Of a Navel-gall, &c. 


A Navel-gall is ſeated on the Top of the Spine, oppoſite 
to the Navel, from whence it has its Name, and is ge- 
nerally cauſed by a bad Saddle pinching a Horſe behind, 
which being neglected, turns to a foul fungous Excreſcence ; 
and ſometimes, after long Continuance, to a ſinuous and 
fiſtulous Ulcer ; ſometimes it looks like a hardened brown 


Jelly, and ſometimes black and mortify'd. While there is 
Moiſture and Senſibility in the Part, an Ointment may be 


apply'd of Quickfilver and Turpentine, vis. an Ounce of 
Quickſilver to every two Ounces of Turpentine, rubb'd in 
a Mortar till they be well incorporated, and then ſpread up- 
on Hurds or Flax : On each fide of the Spine, over the 
Swelling, may be laid ſmooth dry Pledgits of Hurds, or Bol. 
ſters of flaxen Cloth, which may be girt round with a Sur- 
lingle. But if the Sore be dead and lifeleſs, a good ſharp 


Razor or Knife may be made uſe of to cut it to the Quick, 


and tnen let it be dreſs'd according to the Die tions laid 
down in the Cure of Wounds, Sr. 


A 
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b K Sitfalt proceeds alſo from a Saddle 


happens to the Spine; it is dry and horny, and may bg 
cuba by anointing it firſt with Oil of Bays, until it (Ka, 
| ſoft, and then by dreſſing it with Quickſilver and Turpen. 

tine, as above directed, which alone will make a Cure, ef. 
pecially if the hard horny Subſtance be gently ſcarrify'd in 
ſome Places” ” 3 


CHAP. IXVII. 


07 a Sheutder-rrench, Shoulder-pight, and 
„ Shoulder-ſplait. 7 


| 10 underſtand the Nature of theſe Infirmities, it will be 
neceſſary to remember, that the Blade-bone of the 
Shoulder is fixed to the Body, not by Articulation or Joint- 
ing, but by Appoſition, being laid to the Ribs, and faſten'd 
by the Muſcles which lie under and above it; ſo when 
Horſe happens to receive a Blow or Strain in the Shoul- 
der, the Tendons of thoſe Muſcles are ſtretched and relax- 
ed; and when that is violent, it is called a SHoulder-Jplait, 
and becomes more or leſs dangerous, as the Horſe is more 
or leſs hardy. „„ Th 8. 
Every one ſufficiently knows, that a Slip, falſe Step, ot 
any undue Poſition of a Horſe's Legs, will ſtrain and weaken 
the Shoulder, by ſtretching thoſe Ligaments; and ſome- 
times the Shoulder is affected by a Hurt or Bruiſe on the 
Withers, the Reaſon of which may be eaſily enough con- 
ceiv'd, by any one who will examine into the Structure of 
theſe Parts; but when the Accident proves not ſo violent 
as to ſhew a Looſeneſs and Swelling, it is not eaſily diſ- 
cerned whether the Lameneſs be in the Shoulder, in the 
Foot, or any other Joint. The beſt Judges have therefore 
in all ſuch Caſes, thought it proper to examine all Parts 

from the Shoulder downwards, and even to unſhoe the 


Horſe, that they may know certainly where to apply their 


Remedies. But the Infirmities of the Shoulders may be 
diſtinguiſned from thoſe of the Feet, by having a Horſe 


put to Exerciſe; for if the Lameneſs be in the Feet, he 


will halt moſt when he is ridden; but if it be in the Shoul- 
der, the warmer he grows the leſs he will halt; and, if 
the Wrench be violent, he will be apt to caſt his Legs out- 
wards, forming a Circle as he goes. But if none of theſe 
Signs are perceivable in his Gait, the ſureſt Way is to 150 


gall, and is another of the Accidents that 
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him ſhort on the lame Side, for that tries the Muſcles the 
moſt of any thing ; ſo that if the Grief be in the Shoulder, 


he will ſet his Foot on the Ground hardily, and endeayour 
to favour his Shoulder. : 

But in order to the Cure, a Diſtinction e Care: 
ought to be made between an old Grief, and e 
a Hurt that is newly receiv'd ; for, in a freſh Strain, the 


firſt Intention is to apply ſuch things as are proper to allay 


the Heat and Inflammation, and prevent a too great Flux 
of Matter to the Part; whereas in an old Grief, thoſe 
Things are chiefly made uſe of that attenuate, and render 
the ſuperfluous Humours fit to paſs through the Pores; and 
therefore, as ſoon as you perceive your Horfe lamed in the 
Shoulder, by a Fall, or any other Accident, after he has 
been bled on the oppoſite Side, a cold reſtringent Charge 
may be apply'd, of Vinegar, Bole, and the Whites of Eggs, 


Verjuice may be ufed inſtead. of Vinegar upon the Road, 


which may be had at any Farm-houſe ; for the ſooner a 
cold Application is made, the better. The Part ought, in 
the Beginning, to be, refreſhed three or four times a Day, 
with a Sponge di ＋ Vinegar and Bole ; and after that, 


the following Plaiſter may be apply'd. 


Take common Pitch half a Pound, De Minio Plaiſter 


& or a Diachylon, ſix Ounces, common Turpentine four 
« Ounces, Oil Olive two Qunces : Melt them together 
« in a Pipkin over hot Embers, continually ſtirring ; and 


£« when theſe are diſſolved, add Bole in fine Powder four 


„ Ounces, Myrrh and Aloes, of each an Ounce, Spread 
<« this upon the Horſe's Shoulder before it grows cold, 


and put fine Flokes of the Colour of the Horſe all 


« over it. 


1 


But when the Lameneſs happens to be of an old ſtand- 


ing, the following Ointment will be of great Service. 
„Take of the Soldiers Ointment, or Nerve-ointment, 


“half a Pound, Ointment of Marſh-mallows fix Ounces, 


« rectify'd Oil of Amber four Ounces. Mix them all to- 
<« gether, and with a hot Bar of Iron held as near as poſ- 
„ fible, chafe the Part twice a Day; and at ſome Inter- 
* vals with camphorated Spirits. | . 
1 J The Soldiers Ointment is made as follows, 
„Take freſh Bay-leaves three Pounds, 7, > 17, 
* Rue two Pounds and a half, Marjoram Q;,,oue. - 
* two Pounds, Mint one Pound, Sage, 


& il Olive twenty Pounds, yellow Wax four Pounds, Ma- 
of 2 * 5 | „ laga 


fr 


L ? 


.* Wormwood, Coſtmary, Bafil, of each half a Pound, 


2 r 
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<« laga Wine two Pounds.” Bruiſe all the Leaves, and 
boil to the Conſiſtence of an Ointment, and keep it for 
Uſe. This may be made in a ſmaller Quantity by thoſe 
who keep but few Horſes. _ 5 

Solleyſell recommends the Ointment of Montpelier as an 
excellent Remedy in all Strains of the Shoulders, &c, It is 
compoſed of the Ointment of Roſes, Marſh-mallows, Po- 
puleon, and Honey, of each equal Quantities. The Oils 
of Turpentine, Earth- worms, Oil of Petre, St. Fobr's- 
Wort, Nerve-oil, Bears-greaſe, Horſe-greaſe, Mules-oreafe, 
Deers-ſuet, Badgers-greaſe, and many ſuch things, are alſo 
uſed in the ſame Intention. But if the Lameneſs does not 
yield to theſe things, Recourſe may be had to Rowelling, 
or to the Fire ; but the laſt is preferable, and leſs painful 
than the uſual Method of Rowelling, by bruiſing and bloy- 
ing up the Shoulder. 5 „„ 

And therefore, with a hot Iron, make a Circle the 
Breadth of a Trencher round the Joint, and within the 
whole Circle pierce the Skin, leaving about an Inch be- 
' tween the Holes, and to each apply yellow Wax and Roſin 
. melted together until the Eſcars fall off, and then dreſs them 
every Day with Turpentine and Honey, applying Plailters 
as directed, until the Sores are dried up. | 6 

Some adviſe ſwimming a Horſe for a Shoulder-ſplait, from 
an Opinion of the Joint being out ; but if it was really ſo, 
he muſt ſwim with three Legs, which is almoſt as impoſlible 
as for a Door to move without Hinges. But yet Swimming 
is not always unſucceſsful ; and in all old Griefs, it becomes 
terviceable in the ſame Manner as a Cold Bath, by helping 
Perſpiration, and giving a more lively Motion to the ob- 
ſtructed Matter; and therefore the Morning is the propereſt 
Time, becauſe the Water is then the coldeſt, and it ſhould 
be a continual Cuſtom for ſome time, to do effectual Ser- 
Vice. 1 . 5 

But in all other Reſpects, the Horſe ſhould be put to no 
kind of Labour, neither ought any one to ride him; fora 
Weight upon his Back muſt needs add to the Infirmity, as 
the greateſt Streſs lies upon the Shoulders; but it will be 
very proper for him to be walk'd out every Day, when the 
Weather is favourable ; and his Exerciſe may be increaſed 
as his Shoulder recovers Strength: A Patten Shoe may alſo 
be ſet upon the oppoſite Foot, if he leans too much up- 
ON it. | 
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oO HS LEVI: 
Of a fwayd Back, and Strains of the Hips. 


A Swaying of the Back; is a Pain and Weakneſs in the 
Reins, cauſed by a Fall, the carrying of ſome heavy 
Burden, or ſome other violent Accident, and ſometimes the 
Horſe is alſo hurt inwardly, which brings him into the great- 
eſt Diſorders imaginable ; yet I am of Mr. Snape's Mind, 
that there is no ſuch a thing as a broken Back, in the Senſe 
the Farriers generally mean, otherwiſe the Horſe could not 
ſurvive it many Minutes : Neither is it very probable that 
the Spines or Proceſſes of the Rack- bones ſhould be often 
broke, unleſs the Horſe be very poor and lean, theſe being, 
ſor the moſt part, very well guarded by the thick Muſcles of 
the Back; and therefore, by a Swaying of the Back, is pro- 
perly to be underſtood a ſtretching and Relaxation of the 
Muſcles and Ligaments of thoſe Parts; and when the Hurt 
is more inward, the Malady muſt then conſiſt in the ſtretch- 
ing of the large Blood-veſlels, Ic. But in all ſuch Caſes, 
the Farrier ought, in his Cure, to treat a Horſe as if he 


was hurt both inwardly and outwardly, as there is a con- 


ſtant Simpathy between both. . 
The firſt thing therefore to be done, is to take a plentiful 
deal of Blood from the Neck; after which, the cold Charge, 
and the other Remedies preſcrib'd in the preceeding Chap- 
ter, ought to be apply'd inwardly thoſe things that are pro- 
per to promote Sweat ; and, as Mr. Snape adviſes, he may 
be ſweated in a Dunghill, if the common Remedies fail; 
his Diet muſt be opening, and all imaginable Care taken to 
keep down a Fever. He ought to be girt pretty firm over 
his Reins, yet not ſo as to hinder the Motion of his Flanks; 
he ought alſo to be hung up, or kept in a ſteady Poſture : 
But if the Weakneſs continues, you may proceed to the 
Fire, which mult be done by piercing the Skin on the Muſ- 
cles that lie on each fide of the Spine, avoiding, as much as 
poſſible; to burn him near the Flanks, otherwiſe it will be 
apt to create a violent Swelling in the Sheath, which would 
very readily bring on a Fevet. | | 
The Strains in the Hips are to be accounted for in the 
fame Manner as thoſe of the Back and Shoulders, only 
they are not ſo apt to create a Fever, as a Swaying of the 
Back. Sometimes the round Head of the Thigh-bone 1s, 
dy the Violence of the Accident, thruſt out of its won, 
ES < | and 
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and then a Horſe is ſaid to be Hipſbot; but if it is not re- 


duc'd immediately, he will be irrecoverably lame. The 
Cure conſiſts in the ſame Applications that are proper for a 
Shoulder-ſplait. 


HA K. 
Of Bones broken and out of Joint. 


T H E replacing of Bones that are disjointed, is a very un- 
= fucceſsful Operation, inſomuch that we have few or no 
Inſtances of Horſes ever becoming ſerviceable after their 
Bones have been diſplac'd ; but broken Bones have often 
been recovered ; and Solleyſell gives an Inſtance of a Horſe 
that had a Fracture of the Bone, with a large Wound in the 
Fleſh ; and of a Mule that had a Fracture in the Leg; both 
which werecur'd by one who was neither Surgeon nor Far- 
rier ; and Rain, and other Italian Authors, have laid down 
2 Method of Cure for all ſuch Accidents, tho' the Succek 
muſt be very much owing to the Goodneſs of a Horſe's Con- 
ſtitution and Sagacity, there being ſome who will fayour 
any Infirmities or Lameneſs more than others. 
When the Bone is fractur'd, the Horſe ought to be rais'd 
In a Sling: and while one holds the Member with both 
Hands three or four Inches above the fractur'd Part, ano- 
ther muſt extend it, and draw it quite ſtreight ; after which 
it is to be bath'd with Vinegar and Bole, and a thick flaxen 
Cloth dipt in the ſaid Liquor, and laid ſmooth round it; 
then with a Roller about two Inches broad, make ſeveral 
Rounds upon the fractur'd Part, aſcending alſo above and 
below it, making your Turnings even, that the Splints may 
lie on cloſe; after which, apply two or three thin Splints of 
Wood, wrapt up in Linnen Cloth or Hurds, always taking 
care not to let any of their Ends preſs upon the Sinews ; and 
above them make ſeveral Turns with a long Roller upwards 
and downwards, until the Splints are firm and immoveable. 
The Leg muſt be often bath'd above and below the Dreſ- 
 _ fivg with Vinegar, or warm Lees of Wine, eſpecially for 
the firſt Fortnight, and the Horſe kept to a laxative Diet; 
and the Dreſſing Kept on for the ſpace of forty Days, mas 
king it tight as often as it begins to turn flack. If the Horſe 
is inclinable to favour his Infirmity, he will recover without 
much Trouble; but if it be otherwiſe, it will be proper to 
keep him conitantly in a Sling, ſuffering the fractur'd Mem- 
ber juſt to touch the Ground, SE 15 
1s 
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This is the propereſt Method for all Fractures in the 
Legs and Paſterns; but in Cafes where other Bones are 
broke, the greateſt Part muſt be left to Nature, who will 
make a Re-union in her own Way,tho' it may not be with- 
out ſome Deformity ; but we can expect no great Aſſiſtance 
either from Art or Nature, when a Fracture happens on 


any large Joint, or very near it; or when a Bone is much 


ſhiver'd and ſplinter'd. 7 . 

The uſual Method to reduce Bones that The M thod of 
ate diſplac'd, is by caſting the Horſe on a vredu ing Bones 
ſoft Place, and putting four ſtrong Paſterns , Foint. 
on his Feet, drawing him from the Ground, ſo as his whole 
Weight may, in a great Meaſure, reſt upon the disjointed 
Member. I have ſeen two Horſes ſerv'd in this Manner 
for a Diſlocation in the Shoulder, but neither of them ſuc- 
ceeded. Some uſe a Method that is much more cruel; 
they tie one End of a leathern Thong about the Horſe's Pa- 


Kern, and the other to a yielding Shrub ; and then by 
whipping him, make him ſtrain with all his Force, till the 


Bone returns to its proper Place ; but this Method is not 
only dangerous, but ſeldom ſucceſsful. | 
CHAP. IXX. 
Of Hurts in the Stifle: 


T HES E, as moſt other Accidents of this Kind, come 
=» by a Strain or Blow on the Stifle-bone, which is the 
Knee-pan of a Horſe ; ſometimes the Ligaments which co- 


ver that Bone are ſo much relaxed, that it becomes looſe, 
moving upwards, and downwards, and Sideways, by the 


Touch of your Hand; and the Horſe going downright 
lame, is faid to be ified ; but it is a general Miſtake in 
Authors, to fancy the Bone is miſplaced, that being merely 


impoſſible, unleſs the broad Ligaments were cut, and then, 


indeed, it might burſt out of its Place. 

The Cure conſiſts in the Application of , Care. 
thoſe things that are proper to ſtrengthen = 
the relaxed Ligaments. If the Strain be new, Vinegar and 
Bole, c. ought to be made uſe of; and after that a Plaiſter 
made of Pitch, Myrrh, Olibanum, Dragon's Blood, &c. 
The Pitch muſt be melted with a little Oil, or Hogs-lard, 
and the other Ingredients made into Powder, and ſtirred 
into it while it is warm; after which it may be poured up- 
on the ſtifling Place, covering it with Flokes, or the Stuf- 
ings of an old Saddle, The Horſe ought not to be put 
1 Z 2 2 
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td any hard Exerciſe, but may go to Graſs, or be led 


Abroad for the ſpace of an Hour every Day, until he is 
able to bear greater Fatigue. 


CHAP. LXXL- 

Of the Bone-ſpavin. 
8 5 HIS is a hard bony Excreſcence growing on the Inſide 
of the Hough, not far from the Elbow, and is genera- 
ted of the Matter which nouriſhes the Bones and Ligaments, 
Some Horſes are foal'd with this Imperfection; but it pro- 


ceeds for the moſt part, from ſtraining, while a Horſe is too 
young to bear violent Fatigue, which, in Proceſs of Time, 


cauſes Lameneſs. U | 5 
Py The main Intention in the Cure, is to re- 
move the Excreſcence, but this is hardly pra- 
cticable when it adheres to the Bone as a Part of its Sub- 
ſtance, but only when it lies as an Appendage, in which 
Caſe it may be removed by a dexterous Application of the 
Fire, of by the Uſe of cauſtick Ointments; for theſe, by 
bringing a Flux of Matter, and a conſtant Moiſture into 
the Part, will, by Degrees, looſen that hard Subſtance from 
its Adheſion, ſo that it may be eaſily taken off; and far 
this Purpoſe we recommend the following 
Take Quickſilver and Brimſtone, of each two Oun- 
* ces; rubthem in a Mortar until they turn to a black 
„Powder; then take Spaniſh Flies and Euphorbium in 
*« Powder, of each fix Drams, Corroſive Sublimate two 
*© Drams, the Apoſtles Ointment four Ounces. Mix them 
cold in a Mortar, or on a Marble. 55 
The Method of applying this Ointment, is firſt to rub 
the Part with a piece of any round ſmooth Stick, and then 
lay over a ſticking Plaiſter to guard the reſt of the Hough; 
this muſt be made of Roſin, common Pitch, or Burgundy 
Pitch, ſpread on a thick Piece of Leather, having a Hole 
Cut in the Middle, that the Tumor may come thro” it, up- 
on which the Ointment is to be apply'd, the Hair being 
alſo ſhav'd away, over which muſt be laid a Pledgit of 
clean Hurds, faſtened with an eaſy Bandage round the 
Hough, or another flicking Plaiſter over all. This Oint- 
ment will at firſt draw out a thin Water; but after two. or 
three Days Application, it will form an Eſcar, which may 
be ſcarrify'd with a Fleam or Lancet, continuing the Ap- 
plication every other Day until the Bone becomes looſe, or 
its Subſtance dillolyes ; and after it is removed, the View 
> mu 
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muſt be dreſs'd with Honey of Roſes, and Tincture of 
Myrrh warm, and then healed with Baſilicon mix'd with 


Turpentine, &c. 


In giving the Fire, So/lezyſel! adviſes to An Obſerwati- 


ſear the large Vein above and below the on concerning 
Thigh, from an Opinion that the Tumour the taking up 
is fed by it ; but it is plainly otherwiſe, the © Fein. 
Office of that Vein being only to take up and carry back 
that Portion of the Blood which is more than neceſlary for 


the Nouriſhment of thoſe Parts through which it paſles ; - 


and when that Conduit is once ſtopt, there mult be a greater 
quantity of Blood and Nouriſhment retain'd in thoſe Parts, 
at leaſt for ſome time, than before ; wherefore ſuch an Ef- 
fect muſt be owing, not to an Abatement of Humours, but 
to a greater quantity of Moiſture derived from a greater 
quantity of Blood, whereby the Bone may be more eaſily 
ſeparated, as we have already obſerv'd; but if it chance to 
have this good Effect in removing a Bone-ſpavin, the Loſs 
of ſo large a Veſſel may eaſily be of worſe Conſequence in 
other Reſpects, as ſhall be ſhewn hereafter, | 


CHAP. IXXIL 
O the String-halt.) 


T HE String-halt is an involuntary and convulſive Mo- 
tion of the Muſcles, which extend or bend the Hough; 
when it ſeizes the outſide Muſcles, the Horſe ſtraddles and 
throws his Legs outwards, but when the Inſide Muſcles are 
affected, his Legs are twitched up to his Belly; ſometimes it 
is only in one Leg, ſometimes in both ; but theſe things are 
ſo well known, that we need not inſiſt on them. It gene- 
rally proceeds from ſome Strain or Blow ; for whatever cre- 
ates a more than ordinary Pain in any particular Muſcle 
belonging to the Hough, may cauſe a too great Derivation 
of Blood-and Spirits, whereby ſuch an habitual Contraction 
may be produc'd: po = 
The Cure is difficult, and rarely attended with Succeſs ; 
though, in the Beginning, a String- halt may be removed 


with good Rubbing, and the Uſe of Fomentations, with 


daily but moderate Exerciſe ; for by this Means the Blood 
and Spirits may be equally derived into the diſe:ſed Muſcle 
and its Antagoniſt. The lat Refuge is uſually the Fire, 


which has been known to anſwer, at leaſt ſo jar as to pre- 


: 


yent abſolute Lameneſs. 


oY 
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| CHAP. LXXIII 
Of the Blood-ſpavin. 


The Blood ſpa- 8 6 HIS Diſtemper is a Dilatation and 
vin compar'ata 1 Swelling of the Maſter- vein, on the In- 
@ Van in ſide of the Hough, and is juſtly compar'q 
Men. by Solleyſell to a Varix in Men. Its Cure 
is perform'd by taking up that Part of the Vein which forms 
the Tumor, and healing the Wound with proper Digeſtives 
and good Bandage ; ſome think it ſufficient to tie a Liga- 
ture above the Swelling, and then make an Aperture in the 
Vein, letting it Blood until the Swelling falls ; after which 
they unbind the Ligature, pp, a reſtringent Charge of 
the Whites of Eggs, Bole, and Vinegar, with a firm Ban- 
dage: But this is not ſo certain, eſpecially when the Spa- 
vin is form'd under the great Joint of the Hough, and where 
the Vein takes a winding turn round it, in which Caſe it 
| will be apt to grow again as ſoon as the Bandage is remo- 
ved. But a cold Charge is very neceſſary all round the 

Joint, when the Vein is taken up, to prevent the Swelling 
That muſt follow upon the Operation. 


MA k. LXXIV; 


Of Malenders and Selenders, 


T HE Malenders are Chops or Chinks on the Bending 

of the Knee, which diſcharge a ſharp indigeſted Mat- 
ter, cauſing Pain, and making the Horſe go lame before, as 
the Selenders, which appear on the Bending of the Hough, 


make him go lame behind. They both proceed from the, 


lame Cauſe, and are ſometimes accompanied with a Scab, 
and with a conſtant ſtaring and briſtling of the Hairs. 
he Cars. The propereſt Method for the Cure of thoſe 
1 Infu mities, is, in the firſt place, to waſh them 
with : Lather of black Soap warm, or with old Chamber 
Iye ; after which apply a Poultice of the Roots of Marſh- 
mallows and Linſzed, ſaften'd with Linſeed Oil; and as 
Often as it is apply*d, you may mix half an Ounce of Cam- 
phire in Powder, tying it on with a Roller ; this may be 
continued till the Scabs fall off, and the Sores grow clean. 
Then take Turpentineand Quickfilver equal Parts, ftirring 
them in a Mortar till they be well incorporated; ſpread a 
Pledgit with this Ointment, and apply it to the Sore, wine 
| i 
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it on as above directed, and renew the Dreſſing every Day 


until the Cure is perform d, obſerving alſo conſtantly to 
waſh all the Chinks with Brandy or Spirit of Wine. 


C H A P. EXXV. 
Of the Hough-bony. 
THIS is a hard Tumor that grows on the Elbow of 


the Hough, and is ſinewy, like the Matter which 


covers that Bone. It proceeds from a Strain or Blow, and 
when it happens to be of long Continuance, it becomes dif- 
ficult and hard to be cur'd, the Subſtance of the Swelling 
being like harden'd Glue. 


In the Beginning take the Soldiers Ointment, Ointment 


of Marſh-mallows, and Oil of Amber, as directed in a 
preceeding Chapter againſt Strains in the Shoulder, and rub 


it into the Part with a hot Bar of Iron, holding it very 
cloſe, and taking care to fetter the Horſe ſo as he rr not 
ſtrike; if it does not yield to this Remedy, take a ſufficient 


Quantity of the Diachylon with the Gums, which may be 


had at any Apothecary's ; melt it in a Pipkin, and pour it 


warm upon the Top of the Hough, renewing it as often as 


it begins to waſte. If the Swelling increaſe, and turn to an 
Impoſthume, it may be ripen'd with Cataplaſms, and open- 
ed with a hot Iron, piercing from below upwards, and dreſ- 


fed with the common Digeſtive of Turpentine and Honey, 


or the Yolks of Eggs, with a Mixture of Spirit of Wine, 
making a firm Bandage over the Part ; and by theſe Means 
it will be cur'd. But in Caſe of a continued and obſtinate 


Hardneſs, you muſt proceed to the Fire, firſt penetrating a 


little Way into the Body of the Tumor with a round Iron, 
and drawing from thence ſeveral ſuperficial Lines, which 
may be dreſs d according to the Method already laid down 


for performing that Operation. 


C HA P: IXI. 
Of the Curb. 


FT H E Curb is a Swelling on the ſinewy Parts of the Leg, 
a little below the Elbow of the Hough, but ſomewhat 
higher than the Spavin, on the Infide, and is generated of the 
ſame Matter that nouriſhes the Tendons and Ligaments : 
It is broader and higher at its upper Part than below, and 
:ometimes cauſes the Horle to halt, by hindering 
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of the Joint. It happens chiefly to draught Horſes, and 
is hardly curable by any other Means than Fire; however, 


the Medicines directed in the preceeding Chapters may firſt 


be comply'd with, or the Plaiſter of Frogs, with four times 
the uſual quantity of Quickſilver, may be laid to the Curb, 
firſt ſnaving away the Hair, and renewing it once a Fort- 
night. This Plaiſter is ſomewhat troubleſome to make, but 
it may be had of any Apothecary when beſpoke ; and I 


dare anſwer it will be of greateſt Service to remove all hard 


Swellings on the Bones or Sinews, by diſcuſſing them; 
ſometimes it has the Effect of a ſuppurative Plaiſter, and 
will cauſe an Impoſthumation, which equally anſwers the 
End, as theſe ſort of Tumors often terminate that Way 
with good Succeſs. But they who will give themſelves the 
Trouble to make it, may obſerve the following Method, 
which I have borrowed from one of the beſt Judges in 
Pharmacy. TIES = 

Plate “ Ounces, Hogs-lard one Pound, White- 


are evaporated ; ſtrain the Lard, and put to it half a 
C 


A 


<< the whole be incorporated. Then put in Wax and Oil 
c of Bays, of each two Ounces, Adders Fat an Ounce and 


< a half, Frankincenſe one Ounce, Euphorbium in fine 


* Powder half an Ounce, with Quickfilver half a Pound, 
6 firſt incorporated in a Mortar with two Ounces of Tur- 
< pentine, two Ounces of Oil of Spike, and half an Ounce 


of liquid Storax: Make it into a Plaiſter, and keep it for 


le. N 
G-H AP. -EXXVII. 
Of a Fardon. . 


ls is a hard callous Tumor a little below the Bending 


= ofthe Ham on the Outſide; it is at firſt ſcarcely dif- 
cernable, but in Time cauſes the Horſe to halt, and grows 


ſo painful as to make him pine away, and become light | 


belly'd ; but it happens moſt frequently to-manag'd Horſes, 


eſpecially thoſe who have been kept too much on their 
Haunches, The Cure may be firſt attempted by applying 


the Mercurial Plaiſter, as above directed; but if it proves ob- 
{tinate, it muſt be treated as a Bone- ſpavin, c. 
; „ Es 7 4 T 'S H mY P. 


Take Frogs No 3. Earth- worms four 
** wine one Pint: Boil till the watry Pars 


Pound of Litharge, boiling it again with freſh Wine till 


CHA 


g 
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Of Splents and Oflets, &c. 
A Sp ent is a callous hard Subſtance which adheres to the 


called a fingle Splent ; but when there 1s another oppoſite to 
it, on the Outſide of the Shank-bone, it is then called a 
peg'd or pinn'd Splent. 

The Reaſon of all ſuch Excreſcences may The Matter quad 
be eafily enough apprehended by thoſe who Formation of 
will take the Pains to examine the Shank- Slentz. 
bone of any Horſe after the Fleſh is ſcraped off, where they 


may obſerve two Appendages growing to the Shank- bone, 
which are to be met with in all Horſes that are young, tho? 
the Seam by which theſe Bones are joined to the Shank, is, 


in ſome old Horſes, quite obliterate and worn out, except 
in the Middle. Each of theſe Appendages reſemble a Bod- 
kin, being broad at Top, and narrow at Bottom, and are 
joined to the Shank by Appoſition, and faſtened by a gum- 
my Matter not unlike Glue. 

Now if a young Horſe be preſs'd with any extraordinary 
Weight towards his Shoulders, before thoſe Bones are fimly 
cemented and put together, but eſpecially when he goes 
down Hill with a Burden or a heavy Man upon his Back, 
it bears ſo hard upon his Fore-legs, that it cauſes theſe bony 
Appendages to give Way, and ſuffer a Diſtortion; and al- 


tho' the Horſe does not always grow lame upon it imme- 


diately, yet it brings a Redundancy of this glutinous Matter, 
which ouzes from between the Bones on the Infide of the 
Shank, where there is a little Hollowneſs and Hardneſs un- 
der the Periofleum, like the Gum which iflues from a 


wounded Tree, and is thus form'd into a Splent. But when 
the Diſtortion is violent, or if the Horſe be of a tender, de- 


licate Make, the Afflux of Matter will be the greater, ſo that 
it ouzes through the oppolite Side allo, and forms a pegg'd 
or thorough Splent, which looks as if a Wedge was ſtruck 
quite thro” the Bone; ſometimes a double Splent is form'd, 
Which is call'd by the French a Fuzee; and this happens 


when there is à freſh Afflux of Matter upon a Splent that is 


already begun, like the Lays upon an Iſicle, by the running 
down of freſh Water upon it. This laſt ſort cauſes a very 

great Deformity, and is therefore eaſily perceivable. 
Moſt of theſe Swellings make their firſt Appearance a 
pretty Way below the Knee, where che Cleft na” the 
1 85 ones 


Inſide of the Shank- bone; when there is but one, it is 
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Bones is the wideſt, which is very natural; and in ſome Ca. 
ſes, but eſpecially when they are of long Continuance, they 
not only aſcend to the Knee, but goa good Way down the 
Shank, and ſometimes backwards towards the Maſter-finey, 
Offers. Oſlets are little hard Subſtances that ariſe 
Ann among the ſmall Bones of the Knee, on the 
Infide ; they grow out of the gummy Subſtance which faſ. 
tens thoſe Bones together, and derive their Origin from 2 
Matter like that which produces Splents, and like them 
proceed from the ſame Cauſe, vix. the ſtraining of a Horſe 
while he is young, and before his Joints be well knit ; and 
from hence alſo we may underſtand the Nature of all thoſe 
hard Tumors already treated of, which grow near the 
| Joints, whether they be Spavins, Jardons, Curbs, or of any 
Other kind, their chief Difference conſiſting in their Situa- 
tion, being all of them form'd of a Matter, which, in time, 
grows hard, yea, even as the Bone itſelf ; and this is the 
Reaſon why they cannot be mov'd, but by things that re 
of the greateſt Efficacy. Notwithſtanding, if they be di- 
cover'd before they acquire ſuch a Degree of Hardneſs, they 
may be made to yield to leſs powerful Remedies than what 
we are ſometimes conſtrain'd to make uſe of. 1 
1 Py But as to Splents, which are our preſent 
Me Long 4 Buſineſs, it is very plain from what has been 
aid concerning their Origin and Growth, if 
the Infirmity could be diſcover'd at firſt, they might be 
kept down, and wholly prevented by the Application of 
frm Bandage upon the Shank ; for by it not only the Bones 
would be conſtantly kept cloſe togther, but the Perioſteun 
and Fleſh united to the Bones, ſo that there would be no 
Room for any vagrant Matter to lodge between them ; 
but ſince it is otherwiſe, that theſe are ſeldom taken Notice 
of until they bring a Deformity along with them, or a 
Halung, they muſt therefore be treated as other hard Sub- 
ſtances of the like Nature. 1 . 
And Fj, It the Horſe be young, and the Splent not of 
a very old ſtanding, an Attempt is to be made to diffolve 
it; and for that Purpoſe nothing is preferable to the Mer- 
curial Plaiſter, inſerted in the 75th Chapter, which muſt be 
apply'd ſpread on Leather, and continued a confiderable 
Time, ſhaving away the Hair as often as it is renew'd; 
but if it is not to be removed without Suppuration, then 
Tub it ſoundly with the Handle of a Hammer; and after 
its Subſtance has been thus bruiſed, it may be brought to 
an Impoſthume, by applying a Mucilage Plaiſter, or ane 
| 200d 
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good Poultice made of the Roots of Marſh-mallows, Bean- 
four, Fenugreek and Linſeed Powder, and ſuch-like, with 
a ſufficient Quantity of Ointment of Marſh-mallows ; and 
then the Matter may be diſcharged as from a common 
Bile or Impoſthume, by making a ſtreight Inciſion upon it 
from below upward. But if a more expeditious Method be 
requir'd, the Cauſtick Ointment, inſerted in the 7 iſt Chap- 
ter, may be apply'd, with the neceſſary Precautions, obſer- 
ving further, not to continue it longer than an Eſcar is for- 
med by it ; or the following Method out of Solleyſell may 
be comply'd with, which is very eaſy, 
Shave the Hair, knock, rub, and ſoften the Splent ; 
ec then take a Piece of the Rind of Bacon, not very fat, 
and lay it on the Part with the fat Side outwards ; after- 
« wards apply a flat Cautery, or red-hot Iron, of the 
„ Bigneſs of a Shilling, holding it upon the Skin; and in 


« the mean time order another Iron to be heated, which 
« muſt be apply'd on another Part of the Skin, but ſtill 


« gyer the Splent, continue after the ſame Manner till the 
«© Swelling be diflolved ; then Jay a Plaiſter over it, and 


* Shavings of Cloth over that, taking Care that the Horſe 


“ do not bite it off. | 


But one thing is very material after the Removal of a 


Splent, and that is, to keep a firm Bandage over the Part 
for ſome time, to prevent its Return ; for unleſs the Parts 
de kept very cloſe, the ſame Matter which breeds it at firſt, 
will be apt to ingender it again, When the Bone happens 
to be laid bare, it muſt be treated according to the Method 
laid down in the Cure of Wounds, e 

The Cure of a Splent is hardly to be attempted, if the 


Horſe be grown old, for the Matter becomes then ſo hard, 


that there is no Way to make it yield, without running à 
very great Hazard ; neither is it curable when the Diſeaſe 
is in the Bone; for albeit this is ſometimes miſtaken for a 
Splent, yet it is, for the moſt part, no other than what pro- 


ceeds from a Caries or an Ulcer in the Bone, which, in time, 
has been heal'd, and grows into a flinty hard Subſtance : 


This may be known by its bunching out and Unevenneſs, 
and by its Hardneſs. OS EET 

The Oflets are more difficult and hard to be cur'd than 
Splents, becauſe of their Situation among the ſmall Bones 


which are in the Joint, and are therefore only to be attempt- 


ed by giving the Fire, though even that is not always atten» 


ded with Succeſs, But thele are rarely to be met with. 
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8 H A P. LXXIX. 
. V a Ring- bone 


T HIS is a hard callous Subſtance, which grows in the 
| hollow Circle of the little Paſtern, immediately aboye 
the Cronet ; it is ſometimes hereditary, but more frequently 
occaſioned by a Strain, and is bred of the like Matter with 
the other hard Subſtances we have treated of in the preceed- 
ing Chapters; ſometimes it goes quite round like a Ring, 
from whence it has obtained the Name of Ring-bone. 
1 The uſual Method of taking it off, ls by 
| the Application of ſtrong cauſtick Medicines, 
| ſuch as Quick-lime, Arſenick, Realgar, and the like, the 
Hair being firſt ſhav'd, and the hard Subſtance ſcarrify'd, 
Some uſe unſlack'd Lime in Powder, and apply it pretty 
thick over the Part, faſtening it with a Cloth, and then 
ride the Horſe into Water, letting him ſtand ſome time in 
it; by which Means the Subſtance of the Ring- bone, is de- 
ſtroy'd, and there is nothing further neceſſary than to heal 
up the Ulcer. This is a very expeditious way, but whoever 
tries it had need be careful to guard the Cronet, or elſe it will 
be apt to cauſe a gathering of Matter under the Hoof, which 
would readily corrode the Coffin- bone. There are others 
who cut the Ring- bone ſtreight downwards to the Cronet, 
in ſeveral Places, and put in Rowels ; which, by forming 
Ulcers, and bringing a Rottenneſs and Corruption all about 
the Part, cauſe the Excreſcences to looſen or melt away. 
Solleyſell obſerves, that ſome Ring- bones cannot be te- 
moved without giving the Fire, nor does that always ſuc- 
ceed, but when the Soal is alfo taken out, and the Fruſh 
laid open; for by this there is a very great Moiſture deriv'd 


into the Part, and at the ſame Time Room is given for the 


Matter to diſcharge itſelf, which might otherwiſe looſen the 
Cronet, by being detain'd in the hollow Circle of the Paſtern. 


The Method is this:“ Take out the Soal, and after the 


** ſecond Dreſſing, cut the Skin in ſeveral Places above the 
** Cronet, ſo as to lay the Ring- bone bare; then with a 
hot Knife cut the Ring- bone through the Incifions till you 
reach to the Bottom, not all at once, but repeating the 
Strokes gently; in the mean time make a Cleft into the 
Fruſh, and keep it open by applying into it Pledgits 
dipt in a Mixture of Tar, Honey, and Turpentine ; 
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the Elcars fall off. 


Now 


laying the ſame Dreſſing to all the ſear'd Parts, until 
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Now it is very plain, a Ring-bone may be removed by 


any of the preceeding Methods, when rightly manag'd, and 


the only thing that makes them unſucceſsful, is, when a 
Horſe happens to be old or diſeaſed, or when it chances to 
be a natural Imperfection; but the moſt common Impedi- 


ment is the Want of Skill to heal up the Ulcers, and to pre- 
yent the Matter getting under the Hough, and likewiſe to 


keep down the Growth of new Excreſcences, which are 
ever apt to ariſe on thoſe Parts; and therefore, as ſoon as 
the Pain and Anguiſh is over, the Sores ſhould be dreſs'd 
with AÆgyptiacum, or ſome other cleanſing Ointment, and 
all the hollow Parts round the Paſtern filld with Flax dipt 
in Vitriol-water, or rather Spirit of Wine, and over all a 
Bandage as firm as the Horſe can bear, reaching from be- 
neath the Cronet almoſt to the Knee; this being the true 
Method to prevent the ill Conſequences that may ariſe in 
the Cure, &c, es LE. 


CHAP. LXXX. 

5 M indagalls. 
WVInd-gall are ſoft, yielding, flatulent Tumors, ſeated 
on either Side of the Foot-lock Joint, &c. they are 
cauſed by violent ſtraining, or by a Horſe's ſtanding on a 
ſloping Floor, and by ſeveral other Accidents, as Blows, 
Strokes from another Horſe, &c. Po N 5 
The uſual Method of cure is by opening 


them with a Fleam, to let out the gummy 2 Ce. 


Matter, and applying to the Orifice a little Plaiſter of Rofin, 


Pitch, Maſtich, Oil of Bays, with the White of an Egg; and 
there are ſome who mix with Plaiſters of this kind, Verde- 
greaſe and Turpentine, which is not amiſs; but the Oint- 
ment made of equal Parts of Purpentine and Quickſilver will 
anſwer the End much better, eſpecially if with it be mixed 
a ſmall Quantity of Verdegreaſe, and the White of an Egg, 
to make it ſtick faſt to the Part. The hollow Spaces on each 
dide of the Sinew ought to be fill'd with Hurds moittened in 
warm Spirit of Wine, and good Bandage apply'd over all 
the Fetlock, to prevent their growing again, 


But to Wind-galls that are large, emollient and ſoftening 


Medicines are to be made ule of, as Poultices made of 
Mallows, Marſh-mallows, &c. or the Mucilage Plaiſter, 
or Diachylon with the Gums, ſpread thick upon Leather : 
Or the following Charge may be apply'd: 
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„ Take two Ounces of Galbanum pounded, boil it gent. 

<« Iy in a Pint of Vinegar over hot Embers, with half 
“ Pound of common Turpentine ; and after half an Hour 
Boiling, take it off the Fire, and add to it Maſtich, 
„ Myrh, Dragons-blood, and Bole, of each three Ounce 
„ mix, and make a Charge, which muſt be apply'd hot, 
If Recourſe muſt be had to cauſtick Medicines, an Oint- 
ment may be made with Quickſilver and Turpentine, of 
each an Ounce, Euphorbium and Spaniſb Flies in Powder, 
of each one Dram; this may be apply'd to the Wind- gal, 
taking care to guard the great Sinew and the neighbouring 
Parts, as directed in a preceeding Chapter. The Horſe muſt 
always be ty'd up, to hinder him from biting it off. But 
if this cauſe too great an Inflammation, as may happen to 
ſome delicate Horſes, the Ointment may be made weaker, 
by mixing a greater Quantity of Turpentine with it. 


CHAP. LXXXL 
O a Sinew-ſprain, &c. 


5 WIEN the Maſter · ſinew above the Hough, or that above 
the Footlock, or any of the other Sine ws or Ligaments 
in thoſe Parts are ſtrained or relaxed, they cauſe intolerable 
Pain and Lameneſs; and when violent, will ſometimes 
bring on a Fever, and endanger a Maroon, unleſs there 
be extraordinary Care taken, and timely Applications made. 
Therefore, as ſoon as you obſerve your Horſe ftrain'd in 
any of thoſe Parts, which, if it be in the Sinewy may be 
\ Known by its being unbent and relaxed, and by the Swel- 
ling and Inflammation, you muſt apply a cold Charge, 
ſuch as has been directed for Strains in the Shoulder, &. 
and after that, a Plaiſter to ſtrengthen the Part. But if it 
be ſo violent as to create ſome untowardly Symptoms, 
making the Horſe ſick, and forſake his Food, you muſt, 
in that Caſe, take a plentiful deal of Blood from the Neck, 
and bathe all his Leg two or three Times a Day, with 
woollen Cloths wrung out of a hot Fomentation, made of 
Mint, Rue, Penny-royal, Marjoram, Baum, Roſemary, 
Wormwood, Lavender, and {ſuch like Things; for theſe 
ſtrengthen and comfort the nervous Parts; after which you 
may ule Spirit of Wine camphorated, keeping it alſo cover'd 
with a Cloth dipt in the fame, and faſten'd with an eaſy 
Bandage. Inwardly may be us'd all fuch things as are pro- 
per to promote Sweat, and eaſe Pain; and as ſoon as the An- 
guiſh is over, it will be proper to apply a good ſtrengthening 
| Charge, 
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Charge, or Plaiſter of Pitch, Diachylon, Dragons-blood, and 
Bole, &c. as has been directed in a preceeding Chapter. 
Sometimes the Strains in the Sinews of 
the Legs and Paſterns, are occaſion'd by an 
Attaint or Over-reach ; we need not there- 
fore beſtow any other Place ir. treating of ſuch Accidents, 5 | 
but only take Notice, that when they are accompanied with 
a Wound, they ought to be drets'd according to the Direc- 
tions we have already laid down for the Cure of Wounds, 
avoiding, as much as poſſible, all oily and cauſtick Medicines, 
excepting when ſome preternatural Excreſcences require the 


Attaint or 
Ower-reach, 


Ule of the __ 1 e | | 4 

The ſame Manner of Treatment js alſo 3 E 
requiſite to a Horſe that is gall'd or wounded e 1 
by being caſt in his Halter, applying nothing but good clean = 
Digeſtives of Tar, Turpentine, and Honey; and making uſe . 


of ſpirituous Fomentations, with a good Quantity of Aſhes 
boil'd in them, together with Bandage as ſoon as the Part is 
able to bear it; and by tlie ſe the Horſe will be eaſily cur'd, if \ 
he be otherwiſe in good Caſe, without the Pain of corroſive oo bs 
Applications, which only become neceſſary after the Sinews n 
have been relaxed and rotted with greaſy Ointments. 


CHAP. LXXXI. 


O the Greaſe falling into the Legs. i 
T HE Diſtemper that goes under this Denomination, is a | | 
* Swelling and Gourdineſs of the Legs, which frequently | 4 
happening to Horſes after a Journey, moſt People have | 1 
therefore believ'd their Greaſe to be melted by hard Riding, bf 


and fallen into their Legs ; and that which may have proba- 
bly given Encouragement to this Opinion, is the Colour of 
the Matter iſfuing from the Chinks and Sores in thoſe Parts 
when they come to break, ſomewhat reſembling Greaſe ;_ 
as the Subſtance of the Legs is nervous and hnewy, where- 
by the Matter which comes from thence is different from 
what is diſcharg'd from the muſcular and fleſhy Parts, where 
the Redneſs and Texture of the Blood gives it a different 
Colour and Conſiſtency. 
It would be very little to our Purpoſe to beſtow any time 
in confuting this 1ll-grounded Opinion, iince the contrary 


a muſt be manifeſt to thoſe who have the leeſt Inſight into 
: the Oeconomy and Structure of a Horſe; we {hall ihere- 
: fore proceed to acquaint the Reader, that the Greaie has. 


3s _ 
£8 
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in common with all other Swellings, either a Viſcidity and 
Thickneſs of the Juices, or a Relaxation of the Veſlels in 

which theſe Juices flow, or both. IG 
But if we examine more particularly into the Matter, 
we ſhall find, that beſides theſe, there are other Circum- 
ſtances which conduce very much to the Swelling, and that 
is, the Situation and Make of the Legs. As to their Make, 
Ve have already obſerv'd, that they are very much com- 
pos'd of Nerves and Sine ws, whoſe Veſſels are ſo ſmall, and 
laid ſo cloſe together, that the Fluids contain'd in them 
may very eaſily become obſtructed; and by their Situation, 
they are the moſt dependent Members of the whole Bo- 
dy; whereby, according to the Doctrine of Circulation, 
all the Juices that are to be returned in the Maſs of Blood 
muſt aſcend upwards in the Veins, whieh, in thoſe Parts, 
have little or nothing to help their Progreſs but the Vibra- 
tions and Shakings of the Arteries, together with the muſ- 
cular Motion. Whereas on the other Hand, the arterial 
Fluid is conſtantly forwarded into the Limbs, not only by 
its Deſcent, but by its continual Expulſion from the Heart; 
and therefore, when once the Blood is vitiated, and the Veſ. 
ſels in the Limbs relaxed and weakened, a Swelling muſt of 
Conſequence be expected, becauſe a greater Quantity of 
Fluid is carried downward by the Arteries, than in that 

Caſe can be returned by the Veins. 5 
And this is agreeable to all the common Accidents and 
Cauſes that uſually bring on the Diſtemper, as Wounds, 
Bruiſes, hard and immoderate Riding, coming off a Jour- 
ney, or from Graſs, to ſtand in a Stable, full Feeding 
without due Exerciſe, Colds, and Surfeits, Debility and 
Weakneſs; and in fine, whatever may any wiſe relax and 
weaken the Tone of the Fibres; and if we examine into 
theſe more particularly, we ſhall find, that according to the 
foregoing Theory, all of them may very naturally bring on 
the Greaſe. | ns. 

For, in the fr/? Place, albeit a Wound or Bruiſe, or other 
outward Accident in the dependent Parts, is ſeldom atten- 
ded with any uncommon Symptoms, if the Horfe be other- 
wiſe ſound, and that due Care is taken in the Beginning; 
yet, if a Horſe in theſe Circumſtances be neglected, or his 
Blood be vitiated, it will be apt to bring a Swelling into 
the Legs, as all Pain is a Stimulus which draws a mote 
than ordinary Flux of Humours to the Part affected ; and 
if the Hurt be near any Joint, &c. it cauſes ſuch a Still 
neſs and aching, that the Horſe becomes exceeding lame, 
| ue an 
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and unable to lie down; ſo that by continual ſtanding the 
Legs become ſwell'd and gourded. 8 

Secondly, By immoderate hard Riding the Sinews and 
Ligaments are actuated and ſtretch'd, which is ſuddenly 


followed with Stiffneſs and Pain in the Joints, whereby, as 


in the preceeding Caſe, a Flux of Humours is drawn down 
upon the Legs. | 3 . 
Thirdly, When Horſes are come off a Journey, or from 
Graſs, to ſtand in a Stable, their Legs are apt to turn gour- 
dy and ſwell'd; the firſt of theſe Caſes differs not from the 


preceeding in what relates to the Pain and Stiffneſs in the 


Limbs; but it has alſo, in common with the latter, ths 
abrupt breaking off a Habit from the Exerciſe to Reſt and 
full Feeding; for while a Horſe is upon his Journey, or at 
his Liberty in the Fields, he is every Day more or leſs in 


Motion, whereby the Blood is kept in conſtant Agitation; 
but when he comes to ſtand ſtill in the Stable, a Check is - 


put to the Motion of the Blood in the ſmall Veſſels of the 
Limbs, while, by an habitual Aptitude, it ſtill continues to 


be equally detach'd into all Parts by the larger Arteries, 


which may eaſily bring on the Greaſe, even while there is 
yet no manifeſt Diſorder in the Blood itſelf. But in the 
Caſe of Horſes newly taken up from Graſs, there is beſides 
this, oftentimes a Default in the Blood, eſpecially when 
they are ſuffer'd to run abroad till late in the Year ; for 
then the Graſs loſes its Strength, and begets Crudities, 
which render the Blood and other Juices viſcid and thick 3 
and when a Horſe is taken off his Exerciſe, and brought to 


more generous Feeding, a Plethora or Fulneſs will ſoon 


happen, whereby it will be the more apt to ſtagnate in the 


Limbs, and cauſe ſuch Heat and Itching, as muſt be ſoon 


follow'd with a Gourdineſs and Swelling. The ſame Effect 
is alſo produc'd by Colds, Surfeits, and ſometimes by pam- 
pering and full Feeding alone, without the Concurrence of 
other Circumſtances. I 

And Leftly, When a Horſe has been brought low by Sick- 
neſs or repeated Evacuations, or by any other Cauſe, there 
follows an univerſal Relaxation of Body; ſo that the Blood 


and other Juices become languid, and are apt to ftagnate 


in thoſe Parts that are the moſt dependent and remote from 
the Heart; not only as the Veſlels themſelves are relaxed, 
and loſe their Spring, but alſo from the Heavineſs and In- 
activity of the Spirits, whereby they become unable to give 
their Aſſiſtance in its Return; and thus the Greaſe is often- 
umes complicated with ſome other Diſtemper. 


3 From 
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; From what has been ſaid, it will be eaf 
OS for any one to underſtand the Nature of be 
Greaſe, and the Manner of its Production ; we ſhall there- 
fore proceed to the Cure, wherein the firſt thing to be re- 
garded, is the State and Condition of the Horſe ; for if the 
Greaſe be an Attendant on ſome other Sickneſs, the Cure 
will be ſo much the more difficult; and it will be in vain 
to expect a Recovery until the Diſeaſe is removed, which 
has been the Origin and Cauſe of it; and therefore, if the 
Horſe be hectick, or has got the Vellows, or Farcin, &. 
the Methods laid down for the Cure of thoſe Diſtempers muſt 
be follow'd, at the ſame time proper Applications are made 
outwardly : But if it be produced of the common and ordi- 
nary Accidents, and that the Horſe is not otherwiſe diſeaſed, 
a Method peculiar to that Diſtemper only is to be obſery'd. 
And in this Cafe, if the Horſe has been pamper'd and well 
fed, the Cure ought to be begun by Blooding and Purging, 


to leſſen the Redundancy of Humours ; neither ſhould theſe | 


be too often repeated ; but what is wanting that Way, had 
much better be effectuated by a more ſpare Diet, with daily 
Exerciſe. For inall the Circumſtances of the Greaſe there 
is a Tenderneſs and Delicacy, either originally, or broueht 
on by Habit or ill Uſage, which is alſo manifeſt from hence, 
that young Horſes are moſt ſubject to. the Greaſe, as their 
Bodies are looſe, ſoft, and flexible, and their Juices naturally 
viſcid and glutinous, which is neceſſary to the Accretion and 
Growth of all young Animals. Wherefore, when Evacuz- 
tions are either too large, or often repeated, inſtead of being 
ſerviceable, they often become hurtful, and render the Di- 
{temper more obſtinate, by adding to that Weakneſs and 

Relaxation of Body which is natural to greas'd Horſes. 
After moderate Evacuations, a Rowel may be made on 
the Inſide of the Thigh, or on the Belly, which may be 
continued for a Month, or longer, if there be Occaſion, and 
in the mean time, the Ciunabar or Antimonial Balls, &c. 
ought to be conſtantly given, in the Manner we have al- 
ready laid down for the Cure of the Farcin; and while theſe 
things are complied with internally, the Legs ſhould be 
frequently rubb'd (but not with ſuch hard Inſtruments as 
ſome People make uſe of, a good Whiſp of Hay and a Bruſh 
being ſufficient for that Purpoſe.) Baths and Fomentations, 
ſuch as may draw off the Humours by Tranfpiration, or 
render them fit to return back again with the common 
Current, are alſo to be made uſe of; and for this Purpotc 
we recommend the following. | 
| | 66 Take 


[2 , 
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Take of common Wormwood eight handfuls, St. 
_« Fohn's Wort, Centaury, Cammomile, or the Flowers 
<< thereof, of each four handfuls, Elder-fowers two hand- 
5 fuls, Bay-berries half a Pound. Boil them in two Gal- 
« lons of Water till one third is conſumed, and make a 
& Fomentation. „ | . 
The Horſe's Legs are to be bathed three or four times a 
Day with Woollen Cloths wrung out of the Liquor, and 
apply'd as hot as he can bear them, adding always a third 
Part of Spirit of Wine or Brandy ; and if they be pretty 
much inflam'd, as happens ſometimes when the Sinews are 
affected, a good Quantity of the Aſhes of green T wigs of 
Vines, Walgut-tree, or Oak, may be boil'd in the Decoction, 
adding more Water. A good Bath or Fomentation may be 


alſo made, by boiling theſe Aſhes alone, or the Aſhes of any w 
other green Wood in Water, when the other Ingredients are v7 
not eaſy to be had. The Lees of Wine, with a Mixture ß 1 
black Soap, are alſo very proper to be apply'd warm, as allo _ 51 
Cow's-dung boil'd in Vinegar. The following Cataylaſnr =_ 


may likewiſe be made uſe of with good Succeſs. 
«© Fake of Honey one Pound, Furpentine fix Ounces, in- 9 
corporate them with a Spoon; then take Fenugreek and w_ 
Linſeed-meal, of each four Ounces, Bay-berrics and Ju- 4 
niper- berries dry*d and made into Powder, of each two | 1 
Ounces: Boil them in three Quarts of Red- wine Lees to 
the Thickneſs of a Poultice, and when you take it off 
the Fire, add two Ounces of Camphire in Powder, ſpread | 
it on Cloths, and apply it warm to the Legs, faſtening all 7, 
* with a ſtrong Roller.” This may be continued for a 1 
Week, rene wing it once in two Days. 

The camphorated Spirit of Wine alone is very good, 


ce 


on dix. an Ounce of Camphire to every Pint of the Spirits; 
be and. if it be frequently uſed, it will anſwer in moſt Caſes 
nd where the Swelling is recent and new, and even when it 
xc. has a Tendency to break; for by its great Warmth it puts a 
al- Check to that Heat and Itching, which is often the Fore- 
geile runner of Chops and Sores. | 


But fome young Horſes are ſo tender and apt to be 
greas'd, that even the Impreſſions of the cold Air in Win- 
ter will bring a Swelling into their Legs, in the fame man- 
Ner as 1t becomes the Cauſe of kib'd Heels in Children, by 
conſtringing and ſhutting up the Pores in thote Parts, 
and all the Care imaginable can hardly prevent it : In in 
this Caſe the following Plaiſter will be of great Service, not * 
only to difſipate the Humours, but allo to defcnd the Leas 1 
[ak A a 2 and We 
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and Paſterns from the Air, and other external Injuries. 

&« Take common Pitch and Diachylon, or de Minio, of 
« each half a Pound, Roſin one Pound, Myrrh, Galbanum 


« and Frankinſence, of each four Ounces, Bole-armoniack 


« and Dragon's-blood, of each two Ounces, Oil Olive 
« half a Pint.” The Galbanum muſt be ſtrain'd and dif- 
ſolv'd in the Oil, with Pitch and Diachylon, over a gentle 
Fire; after which the other Ingredients are to be added, 
being firſt made into Powder, keeping conſtantly ſtirring 
until the whole is incorporated. | „ 


This Plaiſter may be either ſpread upon Leather, or ap- 


ply'd hot upon the Legs and Paſterns with a wooden Slice, 
with ſeveral Turns of a Roller over it, letting it continue fo 
long as it will ſtick ; and if there be Occaſion, it may be 
renewed when it begins to crumble and fall off. Two of 
theſe Plaiſters will ſerve a whole Winter; and while they 
are continued, there will be Need of little other Means be- 
ſides moderate and daily Exerciſe ; but in all obſtinate Ca- 
| les, a Horſe ſhould be turn'd out to Graſs, where he may 
have his full Liberty. co 


CHAP. IXXXII. 
Of the Mules or kib'd Heels. 
THEN are Chinks and Sores on the Inſide of the hind 


Paſterns, and in the Heels ; ſometimes they are cau- 


ſed by Gravel or Dirt wounding thoſe Parts, or by travel- 
ling in deep Roads; but for the moſt part they proceed 
from Gourdineſs, that being the firſt Place where the Mat- 
ter begins to diſcharge itſelf. If they proceed only from Ri- 
ding in deep gravelly Roads, they may be cur'd without any 
further Trouble than keeping them clean, waſhing them oft- 
en with Chamberlye or Brine ; but when they are the Effect 
of the Greaſe, they become ſomewhat more difficult to be 
removed, and fend forth abundance of ſtinking Matter. 
While the Swelling is large, they ought not to be dreſs'd 
with Medicines that dry too faſt, but with ſuch as are mo- 
derately cleanſing ; for which Purpoſe two Parts of Baſi- 
licum, with one Part of Ægyptiacum, will be very proper, 
| bathing all the Chinks and Sores, as often as they are 
dreſs'd, with Spirit of Wine; if there be a great F oulnels 
and Rottenneſs, #gyptiacum alone may be made uſe of; 
but if that is not ſufficient, you may mix with every four 
Ounces of Agyptiacum, white Vitriol and Powder ot 


Galls, of each half an Ounce, with a Dram of py 
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Sublimate in fine Powder; as ſoon as they are become 
clean, Quickfilver and Turpentine will perfect the Cure. It 
will always be proper to keep a Cloth over your Dreſſing, 
ty'd on witha Roller, forming a Croſs on the Infide of the 
Paſtern, that you may make your Turns above and below 
| the Joint ; by which Means its Action needs not in the 
leaſt be hinder'd. 3 


| Care ſhould alſo be taken to diſſipate the Swelling, ac- 
| cording to the Method laid down in the preceeding Chap- 
ter; neither ought Internals to be omitted, if his Conſtitu- | _ 
tion be faulty, which may be eaſily known by the Diſpoſition — 
| of the Sores. 9 
| hs 9 
| CHAP LXXXIV. id 
Of the Pains and watery Sores on the Legs 9 
e and Paſterns. 4 
s THESE are cauſed by a ſerous Matter ouzing thro” the 10 
1 Pores, which is indu'd with ſuch a Sharpneſs, that it ba 
makes the Hair fall off from ſeveral Parts of the Legs and A 
Paſterns; ſometimes it looſens the Cronet from the Hoof; 4 
and ſometimes the Fleſh appears as if it was disjoin'd from | 4 
the Bones and Sinews ; where the Matter runs, it ſo hardens NY 
d the Skin, that it is apt to break out into Cracks and Refts, 3 
* which diſcharge abundance of ſtinking Matter, as in the „ 
. above-mentioned Caſe. ” i 
d The Cure conſiſts chiefly in Internals, and in thoſe things 0 
* that are proper to rectify the Blood, as Decoctions of Box- . 
[- wood, Guaiagum, and Saflafras, &c. or the ſaid Woods may 0 
* be raſp'd and mix'd with his Oats, and ſometimes among 
5 dry Bran. All the Medicines preſcrib'd in the Farcin may | 
(t be made uſe of in this Caſe : But if the Horſe be inclinable | 
be to a Dropſy, which may be known by the yielding of the | 1 
dwelling, and likewiſe as the Fore-legs will alſo be affected, 1 
d and by the other Signs peculiar to that Diſtemper, he muſt 1 
0- then be treated accordingly ; mean while the following Ap- = 
fi plications may be made outwardly. | | 1 
an ** Take Honey, Turpentine, and Hogs-greaſe, of each a _ ny 
Ire * like Quantity: Melt them over a gentle Fire in a glaz'd | # 
els * Pipkin, and add a ſufficient Quantity of Wheat- flour to i 
1 * make it into a Poultice.” Or this: 
ul Take Fenugreek Meal, Bean Flour, Linſeed Meal, 4 
ot and Muftard-ſeed pounded, of each a like Quantity. Boll 9 
1 „them over a gentle Fire, with a ſufficient Quantity of 5 


be A a 3 “Quit 
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% Ointment of Marſh-mallows, or for Want of that, with 
- < Butter or Hogs-lard, into the Conſiſtence of a Poultice. 
Theſe muſt be apply'd warm to the Legs and Paſterns, 
to draw out the Matter, and bring down the Swelling, If 
there be Foulneſs, you may take a Pound of Black Soap, 
half a Pound of Honey, four Ounces of burnt Allum, two 
Ounces of Verdegreaſe in Powder, a Pint of Brandy, or Spi- 
rit of Wine, with a ſufficient quantity of Wheat- flour. Let 
this be ſpread on Cloths, and apply'd as the former. 
As ſoon as the Swelling is abated, and the Moiſture dried 


up, it will be very convenient to keep the Legs and Paſ- 


terns roll'd up with firm Bandage, whereby the Parts will 
not only be kept cloſe, but the Influx of freſh Matter pre- 
vented ; for the Continuance, or frequent Returns of thoſe 
watry Eruptions, brings ſuch a Looſeneſs into the Legs, 
that it cauſes a Rottenneſs in the Fruſh, breeds Splents, and 
ſometimes by rotting the Tendons, becomes the Cauſe of 
Quitter-bones, F. oundering, and other Diſtem Pers in the Feet, 


C H A P. Tv. 


Cf 7 arts, K Rats-tails, 4 other 


Excreſcences of the Legs and Paſterns. 


HESE are all of the ſame Kind, and are more or les 


dangerous, as they are fituated nearer or at a Diſtance 
odd the large Sinews. 

Warts may be waſted by touching them now and then 
with Agua fortis, or may be cut off when any are ſuperit- 
cial. But the Scratches are, for the moſt part, bred of 
ſome tendinous Subſtance, and have their Roots in or neat 


the T endons, like the Corns in Mens Feet; ſometimes they 


grow ſo hard, that by preſſing upon the ſofter Parts, they 
cauſe violent Pain and Inflammation ; but when this hap- 
pens, a good Poultice ſhould be apply'd to ripen the I- 


11 mmation, which ought to be ſcarrify'd as near the Ex- 


creſcences as pofſible, unleſs the Matter ſpring naturally 
from the Roots of it, which will looſen them ſo as they 


may be eafily removed by the Uſe of Medicines that are 
but moderately corroſive. 


Therefore, to proceed methodically, when-ever you 1 


ſerve a Moiſture and Rottenneſs, you need only apply a 
T.ump of Rye Leaven mixt with Vinega r and” the Juice of 
(2 arlick, or Muſtard-ſecd pounded ; EF in two or three 
T umes Appl. cation it will bring out the Rottennets. 


Stampt 


\ & 


l 
[ 
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Stampt Onions, the Roots of Marſh-mallows and Houſe- 


leek, made into Paſte with Barley or Rye-flour, has the 
fame Effect. The Mucilage Plaiſter, or the Diachylon 
with the Gums ſpread on Leather, and apply'd to the 
Part, will alſo be very ſerviceable ; but if the Scratches be 
hard, and lie on the Sinews, and thereby occaſion Pain and 
Inflammation, indangering a Fever; in that Caſe, it will 
be proper to take Blood from the Thigh- vein, and to keep 
the Horſe to an opening Diet. Then apply the . 
Cataplaſm, firſt ſhaving away the Hair. 

„Take of Hemlock four handfuls, Groundſel two 
ce handfuls, ſtamp them with four Ounces of the Roots of 


„ Marſh-mallows, and boil them in two Quarts of Milk 


& till the Ingredients turn foft, then pulp the whole thro? 
&« a Sieve, and make it into a Poultice, with a ſufficient 
„Quantity of Soot and Flour of Brimſtone. 


This may be laid all over the Parts, and renew'd every 


Day until the Heat and Inflammation is over, and the Ex- 
creſcences grow ſoft and looſe, after which they may be 
manag'd as above directed. | 

Sometimes Scratches put forth from ſinuous Ulcers, which 


penetrate to the Bone; in this Caſe you mutt introduce 


your Probe into the Orifice, and try all the different Ways 
it reaches, making Inciſion with a hot Knife where-ever the 


Part will admit of it, then make your Cure according to 
the Directions laid down for the Cure of the Wounds, Tr, | 


Rats-tails are diſtinguiſhed from the other, becauſe they. 
generally creep from the Paſterns to the Middle of the 
Shanks, along the Maſter-finew, or on the Side of it; and 
are ſo called from the Reſemblance they bear to the Tail of 
a Rat. Some are moiſt, and ſome dry, and difier only 


from Scratches in their Figure and Situation, and therefore 


admit of the fame Methed of Cure. If they be hard, they 
may be looſen'd or cut off with a hot Knife, and atter- 
wards dreſs'd with Turpentine, Tar, and Honey 3 > Ad, if 


necelizry, the Powder of V ercegreaſe, and white Vitriol 
may be mix'd with it. ne following Applications are 


generally uſed for the Cure of Scratches, Rats- tails, Kibes, 
and all the other Sorances about the Legs and Paſterns. 


* Take Hogs-greaſe, Soap, Brimſtone, and Honey: Boil 


them into a Poultice w ith a ſufficient Quantity of Soot; 
© 


dex of Verdes Ircale. 


Aa 4 “Take 


and to every four Ounces add half an Ounce of the Pow-- 
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„ Take four Ounces of Black Soap, two Ounces of 
* Quick-lime in Powder, and Vinegar what is ſufficient to 
* make an Ointment. 

Orpiment, Arſenick, Realgar, and ſuch like things, are 
alſo made uſe of in the fame Intention in the Form of 
Ointments, with Honey or Hogs-lard ; and ſometimes in 

that of a Poultice, by a Freie of Flour, Barley and Rye 
Meal, and ſometimes Soot : But theſe hot burning Ingredi- 

ents are never properly made into theForm of a Poultice, but 
are chiefly fit for Ointments, which are defign'd only to co- 
ver the Excreſcences, without touching the neighbouring 

arts. 

& Solleyſell recommends A Remedy, which be calls a White 
| Honey Charge, for Cure of all thoſe Excreſcences: It is as 
follows: 

„Take eighteen large white Lilly-roots, chop and boil 
& them in two Gallons of Whey, or Barley-water; when 
& the Roots begin to grow ſoft, add of the Leaves of 
„ Mallows and Marſh-mallows, of each ten handfuls; 
* continuing to boil them till they be all reduc'd to a per- 
« fect Maſh, pouring in Liquor from time to time to ſup- 

4 Arty is evaporated ; then pulp the Ingredients thro! 

air Sieve: Take what paſſes through the Sieve, and 

4 boil them again with a Pound of Tallow, and the like 


$ when it has done boiling, add Honey and common Tur- 
c pentine, of each a Pound, and make the whole into the 
ͤConſiſtence of a Poultice with W heat-flour. 

This is to be apply'd cold, in the Manner of a Poultice, 
once a Day, and it will very much help to ſoften thoſe Ex- 
cCreſcences, and take out the Heat and Anguiſh wherewith 

they are often attended. The fame Author preſcribes allo 


an Ointment made of crude Quickſilver and Brimſtone, 


with a double Quantity of Tallow, which is alſo very good, 


but would be much better with equal ] Parts of Tallow and | 


Turpentine. 
CHAP. IXXXVI. 
Of a Quitter-bone. 
A Dxitter -bone is an Impoſthume which breeds between 


the Hoof and Coffin-bone, on the upper Part, and 


makes its firſt Appearance by a Swelling on the Cronet. It 
proceeds from a Blow, Strain, or Over- reach ; and ſome- 


tunes it is Ciuſed by a long continued Swelling of the Legs 
and Paſterns, &c, it 


ce Henn of Butter; then remove it from the Fire, and 
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If this Ulcer be rfot of a very old ſtanding, it may be 
cur'd by the Application of Agypriacum, mix d with Baſi- 
licum or Turpentine ; but if it be of ſome Continuance, and 
that probably the Matter has, by lodging between the Hoof 


and Coffin-bone, rotted the Coffin-bone, or the Tendons of 


the Muſcles that paſs between that Bone and the Hoof; you 
muſt, in that Caſe, open the Tumor with a Razor, or other 
ſharp Inſtrument, cutting away all that is corrupted and 
rotten, either under the Hoof, or any other Part of the Foot; 
and to make Way for your Operation, you ought to raſp 
down ſome Part of the Hoof. If any Bits remain that you 


cannot eaſily come at with your Inſtrument, you muſt bring 


them off by applying Doſſils or Flax dipt in Ægyptiacum 
made warm, which, for the moſt part, will ſuffice, laying 


over all Pledgits ſoak' d in hot Tar. But if you find ſome 
Difficulty in ſeparating that griſtly Subſtance, you may mix 


equal Parts of Myrrh, Aloes and Sublimate, all in fine Pow- 
der, making it into a Paſte with a ſufficient Quantity of 


Spirit of Wine, and apply it to the remaining Griſtle, lay- 


ing over it Pledgits foak'd in hot Tar, as above directed; 
and as ſoon as it is freed from all the ſuperfluous Subſtances, 
and looks clean, you may heal up the Ulcer with Tar, Tur- 
pentine and Honey, waſhing it now and then with Cop- 
peras or Vitriol- water. 


CHAP. LXXXVIL 
Of Foundring in the Feet. 


T HIS is an exceſſive Pain in the Feet, whereby the 
* Horſe, being ſcarcely able to touch the Ground, draws 
himſelf in a heap, upon which Account moſt People have 


conſtantly been of Qpinion, that a Horſe in this Condition 
muſt alſo be founder'd in his Body, and his Greaſe molten, 


which immediately falling downwards, cauſes that Lame- 
neſs; and therefore in their Cure, have made Applications to 


the Back and Loins, as well as the Feet, But Mr. Snape, 
in his Anatomy, has not only given the beſt Account of this 
Diſtemper, but has alſo pointed forth the true Method of 
Cure, which we ſhall inſert here for the Reader's Benefit 
and Satisfaction. In deſcribing the Cofin-bone he has the 
following Words: . 
Ilts Subſtance is fungous or ſpongy, having innumera- 
« ble little Holes piercing thro” its Sides, for the Paſlage 
& of the Veſlels, as alſo very {mall $72z's, whereinto are 
* implanted the Ends of the Tendons of the Muleles that 
move 
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move the lower Part of the Leg and Foot, whoſe Fibre 
<< being at any time affected, either by Bruiſes, ill Shoe: 
5 ing, or ſtanding in the Water after hard Riding, while 
50 the Horſe is hot; or by ſtanding ſtill in the Stable for ſe- 
% veral Days, without having the Feet ſtopt up, and the 
like; I fay, the tendinous Fibres being affected by theſe 
or other Means, cauſe the Horſe to have ſuch great Pain 
nin his Feet that he can ſcarce endure to tread upon them, 
« which Lameneſs we call a Founder. Now this Diſtem- 


< per is ſo much the harder to cure, by reaſon theſe Fibres 


<< lie ſo far out of Reach, moſt of them running on the up- 
<< per fide of the Bone, betwixt it and the Hoof, and not to 
its Bottom; ſo that the Hoof growing upon the Sides, 
< as the Soal doth at the Bottom, there is great Hazard : 
Hut we ſhall miſs effecting a Cure, if we only pull the 
<« Soal out, and do not cut Part of the Hoof off alſo. This 
is not my bare Opinion, but the Experience of thoſe 
« who have had good Succeſs in curing founder'd Horſe, 
5 who, by raiſing the Hoof from the Cronet, or Top of 
<« it, to the very Bottom, in five or fix Places, until they 


<< have made the Blood come, and then applying theſe Re- 
e medies to thoſe Places, have made thoſe Horſes ſound, 


„ whom the drawing out of their Soals would not cure. 
Now it is very plain, when the Infirmity lies in the ten- 

dinous Fibres which are inſerted into the upper Part of the 

Colhn-bone, it cannot readily be removed by barely taking 


out the Soal, as Mr. Snape has juſtly obſerved; and there- 


fore the Method he has laid down ought, in all obſtinate 
Caſes, to be comply'd with, as the moſt certain; and what, 


If rightly manag'd, may, for the molt part, be attended with 


good Succeſs; and nothing can be more properly apply'd 


to the Wounds made in the Hoof, than "Tar, Turpentine, 


and Honey, melted together, with a fourth Part of Spirit of 


Wine, ſoaking Pledgits of clean Hurds in this Mixture, and 
lay ing them pretty warm upon the Razures or Chinks, o- 


mitting two Days after the firſt Dreſſing, continuing after- 
wards to make your Applications every Day, until the va- 
cant Spaces of the Hoof are filled up. The ſame Applica- 
tions ought alſo to be made to the Soal, covering the whole 
Foot with flaxen Cloths dipt in Oil and Vinegar beat toge- 
ther, which may be faſten'd with a Roller, or a pretty long 

piece of Liſt. | To 
But the preceding Method is only neceſſary in obſtinate 
Caſes, for many t.mes the Foundring is cur'd only by me:t- 
ing Pitch and Par, with a ſufficient Quantity of Hogs 
5 | Ard, 
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ard, pouring the Mixture boiling hot upon the Soal, and 
{ifing it up very carefully with Hurds, and above them A 
piece of Leather with Splents. This is very good, but 
would be much more efficacious, if the Soal was par'd ſome- 
what thin, and half an Ounce of Camphire difloly'd i in the 
n juft as it comes off the Fire. 


CH AP. LXXXVIII. 
, Surbating, &c. 


Horſe is ſaid to be ſurbated, when the Soal is worn, 
bruis'd, or ſpoil'd by any Accident, as by bad Shoe- 
ing, eſpecially when they lie too flat on the Foot, or when 
the Horſe goes too long barefoot ; as alſo by travelling in 
hard Ways, or among dry hot Sand in hot Weather, which 


dries the Hoof, whereby the Soal becoming hard, preſſes 


upon the ſoft Parts beneath it. If a Horſe be ſur bated by 
bad Shoeing, you may know the Part that is affected by the 
Thinneſs of the Shoe where it prefles moſt, and therefore it 
ought to be par'd deepelt in that Part before another is fet on; 3 
but if the Shoe is not in the Fault, it may be known he is / 


bated by his continual hitching and moving; but by feeling 


his Hoofs you may obſerve them both very hot and dry. 
The Cure is very eaſy before it becomes attended with 


other Accidents, and may be perſormed only by ſtopping | 


up the Feet with Ox or Cows-dung and Vinegar ; ſome 
break a Couple of new-laid Eggs, and apply them raw to 
the Soals, and then ſtop them up with Ox or Cows-dung; 


ſome uſe only Hogs Greaſe boiling hot, and thicken'd with 


Bran; and there are others who make uſe of Vinegar and 
Soot boil'd together ; but nothing will be more efficacious, 
in caſe it be troubleſome, than firſt ſoftning the Soal with 


the Application of unctuous things, and after that pouring 


a Mixture of boiling Pitch and Tar, &c, upon the Soal, as 
dircCted i in the preceeding Chapter, 


G HAP. LXXXIX. 
07 Retraits and Pricks inthe Foot. 


No: thing cauſes more Pain and Trouble than the Acci- 
dents chat happen to the Feet by bad Shoeing, or when 
ſharp Splents or Stubs, Sc. are ſtuck in the tender. Parts 
within the Soal ; the Reaſon of which cannot be very dif- 
ficult to any one who i is acquainted with the Foot of a ah Gy 
which 
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which conſiſts of a Bone that is very open and ſpongy ; and 
which, as has been obſerv'd in a preceeding Chapter, is fell 
of little Holes for the Paſſage of Veſſels, and ſeveral S:us's 
for the Inſertion of the Tendons of the Muſcles, which 
compoſe moſt of that Subſtance which lies between it and 


the Hoof; and therefore when once thoſe ſenſible Parts are 


wounded by the above-mention'd or other Accidents, they 
turn to Ulcers that are very difficult and hard to be cured, 
unleſs they be timely prevented. And that which alſo con- 
tributes greatly to this is the Diſpoſition of the Hoof, which 
altho' it be a Defence to the Foot, yet as all the other Parts 
are incloſed within it as in a Box, the Artiſt is thereby often 
at a Loſs to find out the true Place where the Grievance lies, 
for in all Parts that are cover'd with Fleſh, a Tumor will 
ariſe outwardly, even tho' its Cauſe be in the Bone; but the 
Hardneſs of the Hoof hinders its Elevation and Swelling ; 
and as Nature always makes her Efforts in Places that are 
weak, and the leaſt capable of Refiſtance, ſo it is not un- 
common to find a Swelling and Rottenneſs about the Fruth, 
or about the Coronet, which is ſometimes accompanied with 


a Swelling and Gourdineſs of the Legs and Paſterns, when 


the Caule is from a Cares in the Coffin- bone. 
Now it is very demonſtrable from what has been faid, 
that all ſuch Effects may be produc'd by a, Prick of a Nail, 


a Stub, or a Fleak, when it ſticks in thoſe tender ſenſible 


Parts, tho' the firſt is ſeldom attended with any bad Acci- 
dent, excepting when the Horſe's Blood is diſtemper'd ; 
and all that is neceſſary, is only to draw the Nail carefully 
out, and pour in a little Oil of Turpentine or Spirit of 
Wine into the Orifice, or rather a little melted Wax, leav- 


ing it without a Nail for ſome Days, and taking Cate not 


to ride the Horſe into Water. 

But if there be any Fleak or piece of Nail remaining in 
the Quick, which may be known by examining the Nall 
you have pull'd out, or by the continued Pain, with a con- 
ſtant Diſcharge of Matter, you may introduce a piece of 
dry Sponge, made in Form of a Tent, with a Thread 
drawn thro' the End of it ; this may be renew'd every Day, 
| paring the Soal very thin over the Orifice, that it may 


ſtretch and widen ; for by that Means the Fleak or piece of | 


Nail may become looſe, and have room to fall off with the 
Matter. But if after all you find a continued Lamene!s, 
and the Matter that comes from the Sore thin and bloody, 
or yellow, viſcid and ſtinking, you may then reaſonably 
conclude there is an Ulcer tarm'd either in the Bone, or 

among 


[ 
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among the Sinews; in that Caſe it will he proper to take 
up the Soal, and with a Razor or Fleam, make Inciſions 
until you have got a full View of the Bottom of the Sore, 
taking care not to wound the large Sinews, if poſſible, unleſs 
they be mortify'd and rotten ; you need only apply dry Lint 
to the Part, or Lint dipt in Spirit of Turpentine for the firſt 
Dreſſing, which needs not to be removed for two or three 
Days, in which time the Wound will be digeſted, and the 
Blood turn'd to Matter; and if the Coffin-bone be fon}, 
you may ſcale it by the Application of ſome cauſtick Me- 
dicine, as the Powder of Sublimate mix'd with Honey, and 
ſpread on a Pledgit, or with Spirit of Vitriol ; but the beſt 
way is to ſear it with a hot Iron ; and when the Scales are 
fallen off, you need only dreſs it with Pledgits dipt in Tinc- 
ture of Myrrh and Aloes, until the Bone is cover'd, laying 


Pledgits over theſe dipt in a warm Digeſtive of Turpentine, 


Honey, and Spirit of Wine. If any Accident happens, as 
the putting forth of proud Fleſh, &c. it may be kept down 
with ſuch Remedies as have been preſcrib'd in the Cure of 
Ulcers. To allay the Heat and Inflammation which often 
happens on ſuch Occaſions, you may charge the Hoof with 
Vinegar, Bole, and the Whites of Eggs; and if the Anguiſh 


reaches higher, you may charge the Leg and Paſtern with 


a Mixture of Wine-Lees and Vinegar, keeping the Horſe 
all the while to moderate Feeding, ie a 

ut if after all this the Horſe continues lame, and that 
you find ſome Difficulty to make a Cure, you may readily 


ſuſpect the Anguiſh of this has cauſed an Ulceration in 


ſome other Part of the Foot; the beſt Way is to raze the 


Hoof in ſeveral Places, according to the Method laid down 
in the 47th Chapter; and when you have found the grieved 


Part, you are to treat it as an Ulcer, &c, 


CHAP. XC. 
Of the running Fruſb 
1H IS is a ſcabby and ulcerous Diſpoſition in the Fruſh, 
which ſometimes cauſes it to fall off by Degrees. It 
may be known both by the Eye and Smell, reſembling that 


of old rotten Cheeſe. It is not dangerous, but very trouble- 


ſome, as it cauſes a continual Itching. 


In order to the Cure, you muſt pare the Foot with your 


Buttreſs as near as you can, then waſh the Part with Lime- 
water or Allum- water boiling hot; then apply a Charge 
made of Soot, Vinegar, and the Whites of Eggs, and waſh 
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the Parts ſometimes with Vitriol- water, at leaſt when you 
perceive the Itching gone, pour melted Tar all over the 
F rog, and keep the Foot clean from Dirt and Filth. 


CHA P. XCl. 
Of the Crown-ſeab. 


T HIS proceeds from a malignant ſharp Matter ouzing 
thro' the Skin above the Cronet or Coronet, which 
frets off the Hair, and hardens into a white mealy Scab. 
In ſome Horſes it is accompanied with a Moiſture, and 


ſends forth a ſtinking Matter, like the Pains and watry | 


Sores deſcrib'd in the 84th Chapter. 


'The Cure is, firſt to ſcrape off the Scabs dy; and af. 


terwards waſh the Sores with Copperas or Vitriol- water; 


ſome make uſe of Spirits of Wine, wherein Tobacco has | 


been infus'd, which often ſucceeds ; others cure this Scab 
by applying Soap and Salt; but if it be of an old ſtanding, 
and grown very obllinate, the following Plaiſter will be of 
great Uſe. 

Take Rofin half a Pound, Pitch ſix Ounces, Turpen 
40 tine four Ounces, Verdegreaſe and Brimitone in fine 
*© Powder, of each three Ounces : 
and Turpentine, over a gentle Fire, and then ſtir in your 
Powders ; if it be too hard, you may ſoften it by adding 
a little more Turpentine ; and if you incorporate a ſmall 
quantity of Quickfilyer with it, it will be ſo much the 


more effectual, This muſt be ſpread on Leather, and 
£6 


CC 
cc 


it lie ſo long as it will ſtick. 


The ſame may be applied to the Legs and Paſterns, if the 
Affection ſpreads above the Cronet to thoſe Parts, giving 
your Horſe now and then a little Antimony among his 
Oats until he be cured. But if by reaſon of this Scab, the 
Crouet become ulcerated, and ſome Part of the Griſtle be 
infected, as ſometimes falls out, you are to extirpate all 
that is uſeleſs, and heal up the Sore, as has been directed in 
we Cure of Ulcers, Sc. 


a Of Figs. 
df &; HES E are ſpongy Excreſcences which moſt common- 
ly grow out on the Feet of ſuch Horſes as are high and 


hollow, Wich! large Leſhy Heels; they are cauſed by all the 
| com- 


Melt the Pitch, Roſin, 


applied to the Part, firſt ſhaving AWAY the Hair, letting 
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or common Accidents that happen to the Feet, as Surbating, | 
he MW Foundring, &c. and oftentimes they are the Conſequence = 
of a long continued Gourdineſs in the Legs and Paſterns, 
Their Seat is, for the moſt part, at the Top or Side of the 
Fruſh ; but when they are ſuffer'd to grow old, or are dry'd 
up with ſtrong Ointments, they take another Courſe, and 
ſpread to the Corner of the Heel. They are, as moſt other 
9 Excreſcences of that kind, bred and nouriſhed of the ſame 
ch Matter which ſuſtains and nouriſhes the ſinewy and ner- 
b. vous Parts, and are only to be cur'd by Extirpation. | 


id Therefore, if the Figs be on the Side of the Fruſh, pare 
iy away ſo much of the Roof as may give room to reach the 

Sore with a Fleam or Lancet, then cut the Soal about the 
f. Fig, and take them clean out, avoiding, as much as poſ- 


'3 W fible, to wound the large Blood-veſſels. Let your firſt Dreſ- 
as ſing be made of dry Hurds, to ſtop the Bleeding; and if it 
lb requires a ſtyptick Remedy, conſult the 5 iſt Chapter; two 


85 or three Days thereafter remove your Dreſling ; and if any 
of Part of the Excreſcence be left, you may deſtroy it by ap- 
plying Agyptiacum ſpread on Bolſters or Pledgits of Hurds, 
N- mixing with every Ounce of the ſaid Ointment half a Dram 
le of Arſenick, or corroſive Sublimate, enlarging or diminiſh- 
„ ing the Quantity of the latter as you find your Horſe able 
I to bear it, or the Circumſtances of the Sore may require; 
7 and then heal up the Sore with a good Digeſtive, and ſpiri- 
I tuous Applications, Cc. e 
IC But if the Fig has its Inſertion into the finewy or griſtly 
d Subſtances in thoſe Parts, you muſt take up the Soal ; and if 
S any Part of the Griſtle be corrupted, you may cut it off with 

a Razor, or other ſharp Inſtrument. If the Bone be ulcera- 
ie ted and carious, you may touch it with a hot Iron, and | 
g then dreſs it with Pledgits dipt in a Tincture of Myrrh, A- | 
1s loes and Frankinſence, as has been directed in other Caſes of | 
6 the like Nature, and alſo with warm Turpentine, and Ho- | 
& WM ney of Roſes, until the Bone is cover'd ; atterwards heal up | 
It the Sore with ſome good Digeſtive, 
n 


CHAP xeon 3 
Of Hoofs britile, or too ſoft. q 


THESE two Extreams are equally prejudicial, as they | 
| are often the Cauſe of a great many ill Accidents in 
2 the Feet. The Softneſs of the Hoof may proceed from a : 
a humid moiſt Conſtitution, from going in wet and marſhy | 
© KF Grounds, or ſtanding conſtantly oa wet Litter, or from 


— | any \ 
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any Infirmity that may bring a too great Moiſture into 
the Feet, as a Gourdineſs and Swelling in the Legs and 
Paſterns, Sc. And from hence the Reaſon of dry Hoofs 
may be eaſily underſtood, as it muſt come from a contrary 
Cauſe, viz. from ſtanding too dry, a dry and hot Conſti- 
tution, or from any Infirmity depriving them of their due 
Nouriſhment. 5 | 
If the Hoofs be too dry, moſt greaſy and unctuous Re- 
medies are proper to ſoften them, as Lard, Sheeps or Ox 
Suet, Oil Olive, or rather a Mixture of thefe together, 
But they will be much the better, if they be made into the 
Conſiſtence of a ſtiff Ointment, by adding Galbanum, Wax, 
Olibanum, and ſuch like things. But an equal Quantity of 
Tar, Tallow, and common Honey incorporated together, 
will anſwer the End very efteCtually ; eſpecially while there 
is no other Accident beſides a bare Hardneſs of the Hoof, 
But if the Horſe's Hoofs be too moiſt, they may be bath'd 
every Day with warm Vinegar, Verjuice, Copperas-water, 
and ſuch like; or with theſe boil Powder of Galls, and let 


the Horſe ſtand dry, keeping him at the ſame time to mode - 


rate Feeding, and his Hoofs will foon grow hard 


CHAP. xcuv. 
_ Of narrow Heels, &c. 


A Horſe that is Hoof-bound, and has narrow Heels, has 
the Quarters of his Foot narrower towards the Shoe 
than the Cronet; fo that the ſoft Subſtance between the 
Coftin and the Hoof is prefled upon, which cauſes the 
Horſe to go lame. Sometimes the Hoof preſſes on both 
Quarters, but very often on the Infide only, being much 
weaker, and more eaſily bent than the other; and in ſome 
Caſes, the whole Hoof is ſhrunk on the upper Part, that it 
makes a hollow Circle under the Cronet, preſſing fo hard, 
that it intercepts the Nouriſhment that ſhould goto the Foot, 
This Imperfection proceeds ſometimes from a Dryneſs of 
the Hoof, but very often from ſtrait Shoeing, and by weak- 
ning the Quarters of the Hoot by paring them too deep; 
and ſometimes it is cauſed by Foundring, and other Acct- 

dents to which a Horſe's Feet are expos'd. 
The Cure is, firſt of all, to ſhoe him with Lunets or 
Half-moon Shoes, or with the Pantsfle Shoes delcrib'd 
A. by 


by Solleyſell, or any other that will ſufficiently preſs out the 


) 

i Quarters ; after which anoint his Hoofs with the ſoftening 
$ Remedies preſcrib'd in the preceeding Chapter, and let him 
ö 
e 


ſtand ſome Days in his own Dung. But if the Binding and 
Preſſure of the Hoofcannot be reliev'd thereby, Recourſe muſt [ 
be had to an Operation: And if the Hoof be bound all round | 
the Cronet, firſt give the Fire, making ſeveral Raſes from 

» the Griſtle of the Cronet to the Shoe, piercing the Hoof a- 

X bout the Thickneſs of a Crown- piece, repeating the ſame 

5 Operation on the other ſide of the Heel; for the Fire ſof- 


* 


e tens the Hoof, and makes it ſtretch; after which, keep the 1 
, Foot conſtantly mollify'd and ſoften'd, as already directed. 1 
f But in the moſt obſtinate Caſes it will be neceſſary to take Uh 
5 out the Soal, which our above-mention'd Author obſerves 
e to be the beſt and ſpeedieſt Remedy, and whoſe Method is 
. likewiſe the moſt reaſonable ; which is, after the Soal is re- 


d moved, to cleave the Fruſh with a Fleam, and fix a Splent 

„ of Iron to the Part, placing it ſo that it may open the Heels, 

t and keep them an Inch or two wider than they were before. 

* This is plain to Senſe, becauſe the intermediate Subſtance that 

. fills up the Cleft will keep them conſtantly wide enough for 
the time to come, if Care be taken in their Shoeing, &c. 


CHAP. XCV. 
Of a Falſe Quarter. 


ag | Falſe Quarter is a Reft or Chink in the Quarter of the 
+2 Hoof, from Top to Bottom; it happens generally on 


Ie the Infide, that being the weakeſt and the thinneſt, and 
Ie proceeds from the Dryneſs of the Hoof, but eſpecially when 
g a Horſe is ridden in dry, ſandy, or ſtony Ground, in hot 


Weather, or in froſty Weather, when the Ways are flinty 
5 and hard. It is likewiſe cauſed by bad Shoeing, and all the 
other Accidents whereby a Horſe becomes hoof- bound; for 
the Narrownelſs of the Heels, and Brittleneſs of the Quar- 3 
1 ters, continually expoſe a Horſe to all the ſaid Accidents. 2 
of This Accident is both dangerous and painful, for as oft- 4 
en as a Horſe ſets his Foot on the Ground, the Chink wi- | 
Ds dens ; and when he lifts it up, the ſharp Edges of the di- 
oy yided Hoof wound the tender Fleſh that covers the Coffin- ; 
Bone, which is, for the moſt Part, follow'd with Blood, f 
, and it muſt of Courſe be apt to render a Horſe lame, as it 1s 
very difficult to form a Re-union, | 
2 Bb Thy 
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The | uſual Method taken to remedy this Imperfection, 


is by cutting off that Part of the Shoe which lies upon the 
Chink, that it may be wholly uncover'd ; then with a draw- 


ing Iron to open the Rift to the Quick, filling it up in all 
Parts with a Rowel of Hurds dipt in Turpentine, Wax, 
and Sheeps Suet, molten together, [renewing it every Day 
until the Seam is fill'd up; after it is clos'd in the Top, or 
upper Part, it is uſual to draw the Place betwixt the Hoof 


and Cronet, which, by ſoftening the Hoof, and bringing a 
Moiſture into it, cauſes it to grow the faſter, and ſhoot 
downwards. But there are fome who ſear the Cronet above 


the Crack, without piercing the Skin juſt where the Hoot 
begins; and with another Iron ſear the Chink about the 
Middle of the Hoof, which ſucceeds very well, if Care be 
taken to keep the Hoof moiſt with Applications of Tar, 


Honey, and Greaſe. Some pour Aqua fortis into the 


Rift when the Pain is violent, to deaden the Part, ma- 
king a Border of Wax on each fide, to hinder it from ſpoil- 


ing the reſt of the Hoof; and there are others who pre- 


pare a flat Piece of Wood, about an Inch in Breadth, but 
at the ſame time ſo ſlender, that it will bend like a Hoop, 
and of a ſuffcient Length to go twice round the Hoof; 
and having firſt drawn the whole Length of the Cleft, they 
apply Turpentine, Pitch, and Suet, molten together, to the 


| Bore, and faſten the Hoof with Pieces of Liſt or Filletting, 


This is a Contrivance to anſwer inſtead of Bandage, to 


keep the Chink united, and to prevent it from jarring when 


the Foot is moy'd ; which is indeed very reaſonable ; for 
the leaſt Motion will be apt to diſcompoſe the tender Sub- 
ſtance that grows up in the Cleft, and cauſe Impoſthuma- 
on, which will again open the Hoof. But I am of Opi- 
nion, inſtead of this troubleſome Way, the following Me- 
thod will be found more eaſy and ſueceſsful. | 

_ Firſt draw the whole Length of the Cleft gently with 
your drawing Iron, then anoint the Hoof with Tar, Ho- 
ney, and Suet, molten together, as directed; for nothing 


can be more proper for the Hoof; and lay a thin Pledeit 


dipt in the ſame along the Cleft ; after this take of Rope- 


_ Farn, ſuch as the Sailors uſe, which is no other than Hemp 


moiſten'd in melted Pitch or Tar, and ſpun looſe; appiy 
ihe Yarn all down the Hoof, beginning at the Cronet, and 
deſcend downwards, ore Lay after another, as cloſe as the 
binding of the Hoops of Wine-casks, laying a ſmooth Pled- 
git of Flax behind to keep it from fretting the Heel. bby 
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In, ſhould be open'd once in three or four Days, that the Cleft 
the may be dreſs'd ; and to prevent any Inconveniency that can 
W. happen by the opening, a thin Staple may be alſo con- | 
all triv'd with Points like Hotſe-ſhoe Nails, caſt off obliquely, = 
AX, to take a flender Hold, the Plate of it croſſing the Cleft 
Jay where Part of the Shoe is cut off, and the Nails coming 4 
or out on each fide of the Cleft on the upper Part, to be rivet- 

of ted as the other Nails. By this Method, a Cleft in any 

2 WM Part of the Hoof may eaſily be cur'd, if the Horſe be not 

)ot yery old or diſeaſed, | 


We | | 
1 CHA 3 Bs | | 
ny O caſting the Hoof. f 


he T H E Loſs of the Hoof is occaſion'd by Pricks, Stubs, 


+ Foundering, Surbating, or whatever Accident may 
"WW bring an Impoſthumation into the Foot, whereby the whole 
* Coffin of the Hoof becomes looſened, and ſalis off from | 


the Bone; and ſometimes the Coffin-bone, which is ſpon- 
Py gy and eafily broke, falls off in large Pieces along with the 


f ; Hoof; but this is a very deſperate Caſe, ſince a perfect 
6 Foot can never be form'd after ſo great a Loſs ; but a new 


Hoof may be procur'd with Care and proper Applications, 
85 if the Coffin-bone, Ec. be not injur'd. 

The uſual Method to procure a new Hoof, is to apply 
en to the Coffin, Tar, Turpentine, Wax, Oil, Pitch, and ſuch 


for things, melted together ; then they make a Boot of Lea- 

1b- ther, with a ſtrong Soal, to be lac'd faſt about the Paſtern, 

Na bolſtering and ſtopping the Foot with ſoft Flax, that 'the 

Pie Tread may be ele renewing the Dreſſing every Day un- 

le- til the new Hoof grow. The Boot is certainly very pro- 4 
: per, but the Ointment will not always be ſufficient to make | 
ith a found and ſmooth Hoof; and therefore if the Part grow | 
lo- fungous, which is very common, and, in a great Meaſure, | 
ing the Cauſe of all the ill Shape and Unevenneſs of the new I 
git Hoof, ſharper Applications ought to be made uſe of; for = 
Per which Purpoſe we recommend che following. . | 
mp “ Take of Rofin half a Pound, Oil Olive one Pound: | 
uh * Diffolve the Rofin in the Oil over a gentle Fire; take it 4 
nd “off, and when it begins to cool, add Myvrrh, Aloes, | 
the * Maſtich, and Olibanum in fine Powder, of each two | 
Ed * Ounces, and make it into an Ointment. | 
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„Take of this Ointment and Egyptiacum equal Parts: 
4 Diflolve them over the Fire, and with Pledgits ſoak'd 
<< therein dreſs the whole Hoof; and having made an eaſy 
«© Bandage over it, return it into the Boot. If the Oint- 
* ment be requir'd more powerful, you may add the Pow- 
« der of white Vitriol or burnt Allum, viz. two Ounces 
of either to a Pound of the Ointment, with half an 
* Ounce of Orpiment, whereby the Hoof may be pre- 
d ſery'd ſmooth, being dreſs'd once a Day in the Manner 
r * 3 

It is the Way of ſome Farriers, when they obſerve the 
new Hoof a growing, before the old one falls off, to pull 
away the old one; but they ought never to be too haſty, 
unleſs ſome Accident happen to require its Removal; for 
the old Hoof ſerves as a Cover and Defence to the new one, 
and makes it grow the more ſmooth and even, as in 2 
Mould; and Nature, for the moſt part, will caſt it off 
of her own Accord, as ſoon as it becomes uſeleſs. I knew 
a Horſe in this Condition that was turn'd out into a Field, 
where there was a Shade for him to lie under ; he lay moſt 
Part of the Time his Hoof was a growing, and had Hay 
given him five or fix Times a Day; and by favouring his 
lame Foot, the old Hoof came off, and the new one grew 
with very little Aſſiſtance ; and although he was not young 
at that Time, he afterwards travelled and did very good 


Service, 
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